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PURPOSE  AND  POLICY 

By  Oscar  K.  Merritt,  Mount  Airy,  N.  C. 

Business  Man,  Originator  of  this  Program 

The  boys  and  girls  in  our  high  schools  today,  tomorrow  must  take 
over  the  leadership,  not  only  of  our  own  nation,  but  to  a  large  extent  of 
the  entire  world. 

Has  any  generation  ever  faced  so  great  a  responsibility? 

Are  we  giving  our  young  people  the  information  and  training  they 
will  need? 

The  purpose  of  this  Program  is  to  stimulate  interest  and  furnish  in- 
formation on  the  problems  of  World  Peace.  We  aim  to  reach  not  only 
high  school  pupils,  but  through  them  the  masses  of  our  people,  upon 
whose  collective  conviction  eventual  World  Peace  must  hinge. 

"The  sum  total  of  the  common  sense  of  the 
common  people  is  the  greatest  and  sound- 
est force  on  earth." — Thomas  Jefferson. 

High  schools  are  in  position  to  lead  public  thinking  in  their  com- 
munities. Therefore,  this  Program  of  study  and  public  speaking  on 
World  Peace  is  being  offered  to  the  high  schools  of  our  State  and  the  Na- 
tion. 

The  Program  supports  no  one  controversial  thesis,  but  presents  vari- 
ous points  of  view  in  unbiased  consideration. 

All  persons  and  organizations  desiring  peace  are  invited  and  urged  to 
help  promote  this  Program  in  the  high  schools  of  their  communities. 


"For  I  dipt  into  the  future,  far  as  human  eye  could  see, 

Saw  the  Vision  of  the  world,  and  all  the  wonder  that  would  be; 

"Saw  the  heavens  fill  with  commerce,  argosies  of  magic  sails, 
Pilots  of  the  purple  twilight,  dropping  down  with  costly  bales; 

"Heard  the  heavens  fill  with  shouting,  and  there  rain'd  a  ghastly  dew 
From  the  nations'  airy  navies  grappling  in  the  central  blue; 

"Far  along  the  world-wide  whisper  of  the  south-wind  rushing  warm, 
With  the  standards   of  the  peoples  plunging  thro'  the  thunder-storm; 

"Till  the  war-drum  throbb'd  no  longer,  and  the  battle-flags  were  furl'd 
In  the  Parliament  of  man,  the  Federation  of  the  world. 

"There  the  common  sense  of  most  shall  hold  a  fretful  realm  in  awe, 
And  the  kindly  earth  shall  slumber,  lapt  in  universal  law." 

From  Locksley  Hall 

By  Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson 


FOREWORD 

The  University  Extension  Division  of  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina takes  pleasure  in  announcing  the  Eleventh  Annual  High  School 
World  Peace  Study  and  Speaking  Program.  This  Program  exists  for  the 
purpose  of  encouraging  the  study  and  discussion  of  ways  and  means  of 
building  and  maintaining  just  and  lasting  peace. 

Two  hundred  and  three  high  schools  took  part  in  the  Program  of 
1946-47  on  the  subject:  "Is  World  Government  the  Path  to  Peace?";  189 
high  schools  participated  in  the  Program  of  1947-48  on  the  subject:  "How 
Can  the  United  Nations  Be  Strengthened?";  182  high  schools  took  part  in 
the  program  of  1948-49  on  the  subject:  "What  Is  the  Responsibility  of 
the  United  States  in  World  Affairs?"  200  high  schools  participated  in 
the  Program  of  1949-50  on  the  subject:  "Building  World  Peace  in  the 
Atomic  Age:  What  are  the  Responsibilities  of  the  United  States  in  the 
United  Nations  and  in  the  Atlantic  Pact?";  192  high  schools  took  part  in 
the  Program  of  1950-51  on  the  subject:  "How  Can  We  Help  to  Build 
World  Peace  in  the  Atomic  Age?" 

Two  hundred  and  twenty-three  high  schools  took  part  in  the  Pro- 
gram of  1951-52  on  the  subject:  "Building  World  Peace:  What  Is  the 
Responsibility  of  the  United  States  in  the  Light  of  Communist  Aggres- 
sion?"; 244  high  schools  participated  in  the  Program  of  1952-53  on  the 
subject:  "Building  World  Peace:  What  Have  Been  the  Achievements 
and  What  Are  the  Prospects  of  the  United  Nations?";  202  high  schools 
took  part  in  the  Program  of  1953-54  on  the  subject:  "Building  World 
Peace:  How  Can  the  United  Nations  Prevent  Communist  Aggression 
and  Preparation  for  Aggression?";  193  high  schools  participated  in  the 
Program  of  1954-55  on  the  subject:  "The  Role  of  the  United  Nations  in 
the  Building  of  World  Peace";  and  175  high  schools  took  part  in  the 
Program  of  1955-56  on  the  subject:  "The  Future  of  the  United  Nations 
in  Helping  to  Build  World  Peace". 

The  central  topic  for  this  year's  Program  is:  "The  United  Nations — 
Its  Problems  and  Opportunities."  Various  responsible  points  of  view  are 
outlined  in  the  articles  carried  in  the  bulletin  and  in  the  references  listed. 
The  individual  students  should  study  all  of  the  material  available  and 
should  present  in  their  speeches  their  own  respective  points  of  view  on 
the  subject  for  the  year. 

This  Program  has  received  endorsement  by  various  organizations,  in- 
cluding the  N.C.  Bar  Association,  the  N.C.  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs, 
the  N.C.  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers,  and  the  N.C.  Junior  Chamber 
of  Commerce;  by  public  officials,  including  four  Governors  of  North 
Carolina  and  two  State  Superintendents  of  Public  Instruction;  and  by 
the  N.C.  General  Assembly  of  1947. 

Appreciation  is  expressed  to  Oscar  K.  Merritt,  originator  of  the  Pro- 
gram, and  to  all  whose  addresses  or  articles  appear  in  reproduced  form 
in  the  handbook. 

The  attention  of  all  interested  in  world  peace  is  invited  to  the  Rules 
and  Suggestions  which  outline  generally  the  procedures  to  be  followed 
in  making  this  Program  successful. 

E.  R.  Rankin 

Director  of  the  Program 
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RULES  AND  SUGGESTIONS 

1.  This  Program  is  open  to  all  high  schools  which  will  conduct  it  in 
accord  with  its  basic  intent  and  principles. 

2.  The  Program  shall  be  sponsored  in  each  high  school  either  by  the 
school  itself  or  by  a  suitable  organization  or  individual  acceptable  to 
the  local  school  administration. 

3.  The  high  school  principal  should  appoint  one  member  of  the 
faculty  as  supervisor  of  the  Program  in  the  school. 

4.  Each  participating  high  school  should  encourage  as  many  as  possi- 
ble of  its  students  to  study  the  literature  available  and  to  write  speeches 
on  the  subject  specified. 

5.  It  is  strongly  recommended  that  the  Peace  Handbook  be  assigned 
for  special  study  or  as  a  special  project  in  connection  with  suitable  high 
school  courses.  The  vast  majority  of  the  participating  high  schools  have 
used  the  Peace  Handbook  in  connection  with  one  or  more  of  the  follow- 
ing courses:  English,  History,  Social  Studies,  Public  Speaking,  Govern- 
ment, Sociology,  Civics,  and  Dramatics. 

6.  Each  school  shall  select,  by  fair  and  suitable  methods,  not  less 
than  three  nor  more  than  six  of  its  students  to  speak  in  a  final  public  lo- 
cal contest.  This  selection  is  usually  based  first  on  required  papers  on 
the  subject  and  second  on  speaking  ability  of  the  students. 

7.  Each  speech  shall  be  not  less  than  6  minutes  nor  more  than  12 
minutes  in  length. 

8.  Each  contestant  shall  prepare  and  deliver  his  own  speech.  He 
shall  be  entitled  to  oral  assistance  in  preparation  of  the  speech  and  in 
practicing  delivery,  and  may  use  materials  from  any  source  available. 
All  speeches  must  be  the  original  composition  of  the  individual  student, 
and  all  quoted  materials  must  be  duly  acknowledged.  Contestants  are 
usually  permitted  to  have  their  papers  before  them  as  they  speak. 

9.  Each  high  school  administration  and  each  sponsor  should  enlist 
the  aid  of  local  churches,  civic  organizations,  the  press,  radio,  and  all 
other  suitable  mediums  to  publicize  the  contest. 

10.  The  final  public  speaking  contest  in  each  school  shall  be  held  at 
the  earliest  convenient  date  within  the  school  year  1956-57.  (The  con- 
test date  is  left  flexible  to  accommodate  the  Peace  Program  to  use  in 
connection  with  courses  of  study.) 

11.  The  winner  in  each  contest  shall  be  selected  by  a  suitable  com- 
mittee of  judges. 

12.  The  University  of  North  Carolina  Extension  Division  at  Chapel 
Hill  shall  supervise  the  Program  and  serve  as  a  "clearing  house,"  pre- 
paring and  distributing  background  materials  and  ordering  for  the  spon- 
sors the  "World  Peace"  Gold  Keys  to  be  presented  to  the  winners. 

13.  Each  registering  school  shall  fill  out  the  proper  registration  blank 
and  send  it,  accompanied  by  the  registration  fee  ($5.00  for  North  Caro- 
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lina  schools  and  $7.50  for  schools  outside  North  Carolina)  to  the  Uni- 
versity Extension  Division  at  Chapel  Hill.  For  this  fee  the  Extension 
Division  will  supply  the  school  with  20  copies  of  the  Handbook  and  the 
"World  Peace"  Gold  Key.  From  various  adult  civic  clubs  or  other  groups 
in  the  city  or  county,  sponsors  can  be  secured  readily  in  most  instances 
and  in  all  such  cases  the  sponsors  will  provide  the  fee.  At  the  same  time, 
the  school  can  pay  the  registration  fee  from  its  own  activity  fund.  In 
any  event,  the  interest  of  adult  clubs  and  other  groups  and  organizations 
within  the  community  is  to  be  enlisted  to  the  maximum  extent  possible. 

14.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  speaking  contest,  each  school  shall  send 
to  the  University  Extension  Division  at  Chapel  Hill  a  report  of  results, 
giving  the  name  of  the  winner,  the  estimated  attendance,  the  number  of 
speakers,  and  a  copy  of  the  winning  speech. 

15.  The  school  administration  and  the  sponsor  shall  use  all  suitable 
means  for  publicizing  the  results  of  the  contest,  such  as  having  out- 
standing speeches  published  in  full  in  the  local  press  and  broadcast  over 
the  radio.  Special  efforts  should  be  made  to  arrange  for  the  contestants 
to  deliver  their  speeches  before  various  local  adult  groups  and  organiza- 
tions. 

16.  At  the  public  contest,  the  presiding  officer  should  explain  the 
primary  objective  of  the  Program. 

17.  It  is  felt  that,  in  the  judging  of  speeches,  consideration  should  be 
given  particularly  to  content,  organization,  and  delivery.  As  a  very 
general  guide,  it  is  suggested:  (1)  that  the  judges  place  50  per  cent 
value  on  content  of  the  speech  (with  emphasis  on  logical,  well-thought- 
out  material  directly  related  to  the  subject);  (2)  that  they  place  25  per 
cent  value  on  organization  of  material  (with  emphasis  on  logical  and  lit- 
erary arrangement);  and  (3)  that  they  place  25  per  cent  value  on  de- 
livery. 

18.  The  "World  Peace"  Gold  Key  should  be  presented  to  the  winner 
immediately  after  the  decision  has  been  announced. 

19.  In  so  far  as  local  methods  of  procedure  are  concerned,  these  rules 
may  be  revised,  when  necessary,  to  fit  the  local  situation. 


ENDORSEMENT  BY  GOVERNOR  LUTHER  H.  HODGES 

To  High  School  Principals  and  Teachers: 

For  the  past  ten  years  the  University  Extension  Division  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  has  conducted  an  annual  High  School 
World  Peace  Study  and  Speaking  Program. 

The  purpose  of  this  program  is  to  encourage  our  high  school  stu- 
dents to  study  and  discuss  ways  and  means  of  building  and  maintaining 
world  peace. 

This  year's  subject  is:  "The  United  Nations — Its  Problems  and 
Opportunities." 

The  United  Nations  has  worked  toward  world  peace  for  more  than 
a  decade  now  and  although  it  has  its  weaknesses  it  continues  to  serve 
as  a  sounding  board  for  the  nations  of  the  world  in  debating  and  con- 
sidering the  great  issues  of  the  day.  I  have  often  said  that  its  efforts  to 
achieve  world  peace  are  worthy  of  our  careful  study  and  consideration. 

I  commend  this  study  and  speaking  program  for  its  outstanding 
record  of  service  to  the  high  schools  and  high  school  students  of  the 
State.  It  has  proved  a  most  effective  way  to  generate  interest  among 
our  young  people  in  the  many  tremendous  and  complex  problems  of 
international  affairs  today. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  a  large  number  of  our  high  school  stu- 
dents will  once  again  participate  in  the  current  program. 

Sincerely, 
Luther  H.  Hodges 
Governor  of  North  Carolina 
July  20,  1956 


ENDORSEMENT  BY  STATE  SUPT.  CHAS.  F.  CARROLL 

To  High  School  Principals  and  Teachers 
Greetings: 

In  the  interest  of  developing  an  intelligent,  informed  citizenry  with  a 
concern  for  building  world  peace,  I  commend  for  your  consideration  the 
subject  selected  for  discussion  in  the  High  School  World  Peace  Study  and 
Speaking  Program  for  the  1956-57  school  year:  "The  United  Nations — 
Its  Problems   and  Opportunities." 

In  the  light  of  recent  developments  it  becomes  increasingly  important 
for  us  to  be  concerned  with  the  problem  of  building  world  peace.  For 
this  reason  I  am  giving  my  endorsement  to  this  Program. 

With  all  good  wishes,  I  am 

Sincerely  yours, 
Chas.  F.  Carroll 

State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
August  8,  1956 


ENDORSEMENT  BY  THE  N.  C.  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY 

A  joint  Resolution  Endorsing  a  "High  School  World  Peace  Speaking 
Program"  in  the  High  Schools  of  North  Carolina. 

Whereas,  it  is  realized  that  public  discussion  of  proposals  leading  to 
the  establishment  of  a  just  and  adequate  system  under  which  the  peoples 
of  the  world  may  live  in  peace  by  and  under  the  law  is  of  primary  im- 
portance to  the  world  today;  and 

Whereas,  a  "High  School  World  Peace  Speaking  Program"  is  being 
conducted  in  the  High  Schools  of  North  Carolina  under  the  general  super- 
vision of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  which  program  has  for  its 
purpose  the  stimulating  of  interest  in  world  peace  among  the  masses  of 
our  people;  and 

Whereas,  the  said  program  is  being  conducted  in  more  than  two  hun- 
dred High  Schools  in  North  Carolina  this  year,  thereby  reaching  thou- 
sands of  our  people;  and 

Whereas,  the  said  "High  School  World  Peace  Speaking  Program" 
was  organized  by  citizens  of  North  Carolina  and  is  a  non-profit  enter- 
prise which  has  been  officially  endorsed  by  the  North  Carolina  League  of 
Municipalities,  the  North  Carolina  Education  Association,  the  North 
Carolina  State  Parents  and  Teachers  Association,  the  State  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs,  by  many  civic  and  religious  organizations  and  by  Gov- 
ernor R.  Gregg  Cherry;  Now,  Therefore 
Be  it  Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  Senate  concurring: 

Section  1.  That  the  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  commends 
the  High  Schools  of  North  Carolina,  the  Extension  Division  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina,  the  school  teachers  of  our  State  who  are  par- 
ticipating in  and  encouraging  the  said  "High  School  World  Peace  Speak- 
ing Program"  and  all  public  spirited  citizens  who  have  lent  their  assist- 
ance toward  the  success  of  this  movement  and  commends  the  same  to 
the  citizenship  of  the  State  and  to  all  peoples  interested  in  an  early 
establishment  of  a  just  and  permanent  world  peace. 

Section  2.  That  this  resolution  shall  be  in  full  force  and  effect  from 
and  after  its  ratification.  (Joint  Resolution  H.  R.  945,  Ratified  April  5, 
1947) 
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THE   UNITED   NATIONS   IN  THE   MAINSTREAM   OF   HISTORY 

(Excerpts  from  an  address  by  Francis  O.  Wilcox,  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  International  Organization  Affairs,  before  the  American 
Society  of  International  Law,  Washington,  D.  C,  April  27,  1956,  as 
carried  in  The  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  volume  34,  pages  841- 
847,  May  21,  1956.) 

In  wondering  how  to  use  this  opportunity  tonight,  I  thought  it  might 
be  beneficial  to  step  back  from  the  immediate  and  the  obvious  and  look 
upon  the  United  Nations  from  a  historical  point  of  view. 

How  can  we  sum  up  its  first  decade?  How  should  we  evaluate  the 
trends  that  have  set  in?   What  are  the  main  problems  that  lie  ahead? 

First  of  all,  we  should  abandon  the  notion,  sometimes  held,  that  in 
1945  the  United  Nations  sprang  into  being  from  nowhere,  like  Minerva 
from  the  brow  of  Jupiter.  The  analogy,  rather,  should  be  the  phoenix 
arising  from  its  own  ashes.  For,  while  many  felt  it  wise  in  1945  to  avoid 
dwelling  on  antecedents,  those  who  labored  to  create  the  United  Nations 
would  have  had  an  extremely  difficult  time  without  the  precedents  of 
the  League  of  Nations  to  guide  them. 

Indeed,  the  ancestry  of  the  United  Nations  reaches  back  to  such 
historic  landmarks  as  the  rise  of  the  nation-state,  the  evolution  of  con- 
stitutional government,  the  beginnings  of  modern  economic  patterns,  and 
the  development  of  international  jurisprudence  from  the  time  of  Grotius 
and  Vitoria. 

From  these  early  roots  the  process  which  Secretary  Dulles  has  called 
"the  institutionalizing  of  peace"  has  slowly  taken  form,  culminating  in 
our  age  in  the  creation  of  the  United  Nations. 

We  can  criticize  history  but  we  can  never  rewrite  it,  despite  the  best 
efforts  of  both  Stalin  and  his  ungrateful  proteges.  When  the  United 
Nations  came  into  being,  men  and  nations  had  reached  a  certain  point 
in  their  development.  It  was  at  this  point,  and  this  point  only,  that  the 
United  Nations  could  be  constructed. 

By  no  means  all  men  realized  that  we  had  reached  that  historic 
watershed.  There  were  those,  as  there  still  are,  who  out  of  conviction  or 
prejudice  denied  the  possibility  of  true  international  cooperation.  Much 
past  history  was  available  to  support  their  pessimism. 

Others  went  well  beyond  that  point.  Optimistic  about  man's  innate 
virtue,  they  sought — and  still  seek — Utopian  solutions. 

In  the  main,  the  United  Nations  Charter  represents  a  consensus — 
if  not  of  men,  at  least  of  governments.  The  document  itself  is  a  remark- 
able compromise  in  the  name  of  political  reality.  However,  it  has  pro- 
vided a  satisfactory  framework  within  which  the  organism  has  been 
able  to  live,  to  experiment,  and  to  grow.  That  no  nation,  however  dis- 
satisfied, has  withdrawn  its  membership  bespeaks  both  the  intrinsic 
value  of  the  organization  and  increasingly  articulate  world  public  opin- 
ion. One  can  only  conclude  that  it  has  been  in  the  interest  of  member 
states  to  participate.  This  in  itself  is  a  major  tribute  to  the  architects 
who,  by  and  large,  confined  themselves  within  the  bounds  of  political 
interests  and  possibilities.  The  organization  has  had  to  function  in  a 
world  of  fundamental  changes,  and  its  responses  to  those  changes  show 
that  it  has  a  strong  survival  factor. 
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The  First  Decade — Two  Overriding  Facts 

What  are  the  great  changes  in  the  first  decade  of  the  organization's 
life?    Two  facts  of  paramount  importance  stand  out. 

First  of  all,  after  military  victory  in  World  War  II  was  assured,  the 
Soviet  Union  resumed  its  doctrinal  hostility  to  the  non-Communist 
world  and  above  all  to  the  United  States — the  symbol  of  all  that  stands 
between  it  and  world  domination. 

To  say  this  is  to  describe  how  the  hopeful  notion  of  universal  collec- 
tive security  has  had  to  be  transformed,  at  least  for  this  age,  into  quite 
a  different  pattern  of  coalitions  and  alliances.  It  describes  the  growth 
and  the  competition  of  two  great  powers — one  determined  to  subvert 
free  societies,  the  other  equally  determined  to  preserve  from  assault  and 
subversion  the  values  of  Western  civilization  and  the  practice  of  free- 
dom under  law.  This  fact  has  dimmed  the  United  Nations'  bright 
promise  of  cooperation  and  peace  enforcement.  For  once  the  cold  war 
began  in  earnest,  the  United  Nations  had  to  adapt  itself  to  an  intensely 
competitive,  often  hostile,  and  flagrantly  "undiplomatic"  world  of  ten- 
sions among  the  great  powers.  If  it  had  not  been  able  to  do  so,  it  would 
have  expired. 

A  second  momentous  development  has  marked  the  postwar  decade. 
For  the  first  time  in  modern  history  the  scene  of  political  and  social 
action  has  significantly  shifted  from  the  European  West  to  the  great 
cradle  of  civilization  lying  athwart  the  Equator,  stretching  from  North 
Africa  to  the  islands  of  Melanesia.  This  half  of  the  world,  which  seemed 
to  slumber  through  the  great  revolutions  of  the  West,  is  rising  from  the 
remains  of  its  mighty  past. 

In  one  apocalyptic  moment,  as  history  tells  time,  this  ancient  world 
has  erupted  like  some  long-forgotten  volcano.  Today,  11  years  after  the 
war,  14  nations  containing  600  million  people  have  achieved  political 
independence  and  become  members  of  the  United  Nations.  Hundreds 
of  millions  of  their  neighbors  are  moving  toward  a  new  political  status, 
either  quickly  or  slowly.  They,  too,  lay  claim  to  the  status  and  the 
opportunities  of  the  West,  demanding  an  equal  share  of  both. 

Those  members  of  the  United  Nations  who  share  similar  back- 
grounds or  similar  problems  in  relation  to  colonialism  and  economic 
development  command  a  parliamentary  strength  today  which  few 
dreamed  of  in  1945.  This  balance  was  strengthened  by  the  admission  of 
16  more  states  to  membership  last  fall.  What  they  ask,  in  short,  is  free- 
dom from  poverty,  freedom  from  control,  and  freedom  from  inequality. 

The  collision  in  the  United  Nations  between  these  two  currents,  one 
running  between  the  free  world  and  international  communism,  the  other 
between  Europe  and  its  old  imperial  holdings,  has  served  to  mold  the 
United  Nations  to  the  shape  of  the  world  it  represents.  It  may  have  set 
discouraging  limits  to  the  organization.  But  it  has  also  opened  new 
possibilities  for  utilizing  the  United  Nations  to  keep  within  peaceful 
bounds  these  sweeping  tides  and  currents.  The  foremost  task  facing 
both  the  policymaker  and  the  scholar  is  to  determine  how  best  these 
forces  can  be  turned  to  good  and  constructive  use,  in  pursuance  of  our 
goals  of  peace  with  justice. 
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The  First  Decade — Other  Problems 

But  it  is  only  too  easy  to  forget  that  if  there  had  been  no  cold  war 
and  if  the  colonial  revolution  had  not  broken  out  with  such  energy  there 
would  still  be  a  formidable  array  of  international  problems.  Finding 
solutions  for  some  of  these  problems  has  sorely  taxed  human  ingenuity. 

If  nationalism  is  a  vital  force  in  Asia,  it  is  no  less  so  in  the  rest  of 
the  world.  Disputes  arise  between  nations  over  questions  of  trade,  or 
territory,  or  simply  prestige.  Effective  machinery  is  necessary  to  direct 
such  disputes  into  peaceful  channels.  It  is  likewise  necessary  for  con- 
flicts that  arise  out  of  efforts  to  change  the  established  order.  One 
reason  why  it  is  so  hard  to  speak  of  law  as  a  governing  principle  of  the 
United  Nations  is  that,  like  the  League,  its  most  pressing  problems  arise 
from  the  desire  of  nations  not  to  see  their  legal  rights  enforced  but  to 
change  the  law  itself. 

The  clash  and  interplay  of  conflicting  claims  and  competing  systems 
and  cultures  has  had  a  transforming  effect  on  the  concept  of  multilateral 
relations  that  prevailed  in  1945.  For  one  thing,  nations  have  tended  to 
draw  together  in  the  United  Nations  in  voting  blocs  on  the  basis  of 
their  special  interests  and  their  estimate  of  the  parliamentary-power 
situation.  Those  who  placed  a  high  premium  on  traditions  of  political 
and  civil  liberties  have  united  for  defense  against  world  communism. 
Those  who  shared  a  definable  corner  of  the  globe  tended  to  find  com- 
munity in  regional  alliances.  Those  who  administered  dependent  terri- 
tories tended  to  unite  on  the  principle  of  noninterference  in  colonial 
affairs.  The  non-Communist  but  anti-colonial  nations  have  banded 
together  to  create  parliamentary  strength  out  of  individual  weakness. 
In  this  situation,  the  Communist  bloc  has  worked,  as  might  be  expected, 
to  take  advantage  of  these  divisions  of  interest  in  the  free  world. 

The  unreliability  of  the  Security  Council,  given  its  unworkable 
premise  of  great-power  unity,  has  placed  a  premium  on  the  Assembly. 
New  voting  patterns,  involving  shifting  groups  of  states,  have  come  to 
characterize  the  Assembly.  It  was  there  that  the  Asian,  African,  and 
Latin  American  nations  found  new  ways  to  exert  their  influence.  It 
was  there  that  we  ourselves  turned  in  1950  to  unfreeze  the  organization's 
potential  for  collective  defense  against  aggression,  in  the  face  of  the 
deadlock  in  the  Security  Council.  And  it  is  there  that  the  great  powers 
have  had  to  present  and  defend  their  policies  before  the  rest  of  the  world. 

In  this  setting,  the  United  Nations  has  tended  to  become  less  and 
less  of  a  tribunal  where  abstract  justice  could  be  meted  out  and  where, 
when  the  chips  were  down,  the  great  powers  would  together  enforce  the 
peace.  At  the  same  time,  it  has  also  tended  to  become  less  of  a  tight 
coalition  of  pro-Western  nations.  Instead,  it  has  been  revealed  for  what 
it  really  was  all  along — a  sort  of  log-cabin  community  house  where  the 
entire  neighborhood,  friends  and  strangers,  rich  and  poor,  law-abiding 
and  law-breaking,  are  all  present. 

Their  mood  indoors  is  not  appreciably  different  from  what  it  is  out- 
doors, but  one  great  purpose  is  shared  in  common  by  most  members:  to 
settle  differences  peacefully,  arguing  national  policy  on  a  give-and-take 
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basis,  negotiating  agreements  under  public  pressure,  and,  if  one  member 
gets  unruly,  trying  as  best  they  can  to  deal  with  him. 

The  ground  rules  are  primitive,  but  those  that  work  are  indispen- 
sable to  world  order.  The  dreams  of  a  future  model  community  under 
law  do  not  die,  nor  should  they.  But  just  as  law  is  a  product  of  the 
community,  so  the  community  must  follow  from  a  consensus,  however 
modest,  as  to  the  common  goals  and  purposes  of  the  individual  members. 
The  development  of  this  community  and  the  broadening  of  its  under- 
lying consensus  is  the  greatest  long-term  task  facing  us  today. 

How  the  U.N.  Has  Developed — Adaptation  to  Reality 

We  have  so  far  depicted  the  United  Nations  in  broad  terms.  What 
has  happened  to  it  in  the  face  of  changing  conditions?  The  combination 
of  pressures  on  the  organization  has  led  it  to  adapt  in  a  number  of 
significant  ways.  None  of  these  has  been  formally  ratified  by  amend- 
ment of  the  Charter.  In  some  cases  there  was  no  suitable  Charter  pro- 
vision to  change.  But  in  the  main,  these  were  adaptations  designed  to 
permit  the  machinery  to  function  without  having  to  rewrite  the  Charter. 

Chief  Justice  Marshall  once  said  of  our  Constitution  that  "it  was 
intended  to  endure  for  ages  to  come,  and,  consequently,  to  be  adapted 
to  the  various  crises  of  human  affairs."  Throughout  our  history  the 
process  of  constitutional  growth  has  gone  on  unceasingly.  Specifically, 
the  Constitution  has  grown  in  four  ways:  through  formal  amendments, 
through  interpretation  by  the  courts,  through  custom  and  usage,  and 
through  basic  legislation  passed  by  Congress.  With  remarkably  little 
textual  change,  the  Constitution  has  been  kept  a  living  document. 

In  somewhat  the  same  fashion  the  Charter  has  proved  flexible 
enough  to  meet  new  situations  not  foreseen  10  years  ago.  Despite  the 
fears  of  some,  these  are  not  changes  in  the  powers  of  the  organization 
as  a  whole  in  relation  to  its  member  states.  The  United  Nations'  legal 
powers  are  no  less  and  no  greater  than  what  was  agreed  to  at  San 
Francisco,  although  they  have  been  in  some  respects  clarified.  The 
purposes  and  goals  have  not  changed  either.  Indeed  the  changes  I  refer 
to  have  brought  these  goals  closer  to  fruition  by  avoiding  futility  and 
refusing  to  accept  impotence. 

These  informal  evolutions  fall  into  four  categories. 

In  the  first  place,  some  provisions  of  the  Charter  early  became 
obsolete  and  unworkable.  Much  of  chapter  VII  dealing  with  Security 
Council  enforcement  had  to  be  put  aside  so  long  as  the  great-power 
unanimity  it  presupposed  was  impossible  to  achieve.  Similarly,  article 
106  on  interim  enforcement  measures  called  for  great-power  unanimity, 
and  similarly  it  became  unworkable  in  a  setting  where  one  of  the  powers 
itself  constituted  the  chief  threat  to  the  peace. 

In  the  second  place,  new  interpretations  were  found  for  existing 
Charter  provisions.  The  practice  of  abstention  prevented  total  paralysis 
of  the  Security  Council  on  occasions  where  an  outright  veto  could  be 
sidestepped.  The  Secretary-General's  role  has  come  to  be  interpreted 
quite  liberally,  opening  the  way  to  new  possibilities  in  the  peaceful 
settlement  of  disputes.  A  new  set  of  activities  in  the  colonial  field  has 
grown  out  of  interpretations  of  article  73  regarding  responsibilities  with 
respect  to  nonself-governing  territories,  a  development  which  we  must 
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help  to  keep  constructive  and  balanced.  And,  as  I  have  indicated,  the 
General  Assembly  has  largely  replaced  the  Security  Council  as  the 
principal  forum  for  consideration  of  political  issues,  including  many 
arising  from  the  colonial  revolt  against  the  West. 

In  the  third  place,  international  agreements  have  been  developed 
to  fill  out  gaps  in  the  Charter.  I  have  in  mind  such  important  treaties 
as  the  Atlantic  Pact,  the  SEATO  agreement,  and  other  regional  and 
collective  defense  pacts  based  on  articles  51-54. 

These  pacts,  I  am  aware,  have  sometimes  been  criticized  on  the 
ground  that  they  run  counter  to  the  spirit,  if  not  the  letter,  of  the 
Charter.  Actually  they  are  based  on  the  obvious  fact  that  the  enforce- 
ment procedures  outlined  in  the  Charter  were  denied  vitality  by  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Finally,  the  major  organs  of  the  United  Nations  have  used  their 
authority  to  create  subsidiary  organs,  such  as  the  Interim  Committee 
and  the  various  ECOSOC  regional  commissions,  to  assist  the  parent 
organs  in  performing  their  proper  functions. 

It  is  clear  that,  if  the  United  Nations  is  to  develop  without  Charter 
amendments,  we  must  strike  a  balance  between  the  extreme  positions 
of  loose  and  strict  construction.  The  idea  that  the  Charter  is  so  flexible 
that  it  can  be  changed  at  will  merely  by  interpretation  may  be  dangerous 
not  only  for  the  member  states  but  also  for  the  United  Nations.  For 
obviously  a  member  that  supports  a  broad  interpretation  on  one  occasion 
might  find  the  precedent  very  much  against  its  interests  on  another 
occasion.  And  a  General  Assembly  that  might  seek  to  enlarge  unduly 
the  area  of  its  power  by  narrow  voting  margins  would  probably  find  its 
influence  weakened  in  a  relatively  short  time. 

The  Fulure  of  the  U.N. — Some  Central  Issues 

When  the  member  nations  come  to  reexamine  the  powers,  functions, 
and  structure  of  the  United  Nations  in  connection  with  the  proposed 
Charter  review  conference,  these  developments  all  constitute  vital  back- 
ground. Nothing  could  be  more  futile  than  to  scrutinize  the  Charter  in 
a  political  vacuum,  in  the  vain  hope  that  improvements  in  language 
alone  will  somehow  transform  the  behavior,  the  interests,  or  the  motiva- 
tion of  nations.  But  it  would  be  equally  irresponsible,  in  my  judgment, 
to  assume  that  no  real  improvements  are  possible. 

This  is  a  uniquely  propitious  time  to  be  taking  a  hard  look  at  inter- 
national organizations  and  at  the  role  the  United  States  should  play  in 
them.  For  we  appear  to  be  living  through  one  of  these  electric  periods 
when  the  whole  apparatus  of  history  seems  to  hesitate,  shift  gears,  and 
move  ahead  on  a  new  and  different  track. 

Certainly  the  program  of  the  Soviet  Union  has  shown  startling  signs 
of  alteration — if  not  of  policy,  then  of  strategy  and  tactics.  We  must  not 
be  deluded  into  a  false  set  of  assumptions  about  its  continuing  purpose 
But  the  tactical  shift  of  the  Soviets  should  not  be  minimized.  It  is  a 
major  political  development,  and  it  has  already  had  an  important  impact 
in  the  United  Nations.  Indeed,  its  effects  confront  us  everywhere  with 
new  and  challenging  problems.  Their  solution  will  call  for  the  most 
imaginative  balance  between  the  continuing  need  for  military  defenses 
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and  the  growing  possibility  that  economic,  social,  and  cultural  weapons 
may  be  decisive  factors  in  an  era  of  competitive  coexistence. 

We  still  have  some  distance  to  go  to  prepare  ourselves  to  act  effec- 
tively in  the  long  pull  ahead. 

What  do  we  see  when  we  look  ahead  to  the  next  10  years?  Our 
world  has  changed  drastically  over  the  last  10;  have  we  reason  to 
believe  the  process  will  stop? 

My  own  crystal  ball  is  no  better  than  yours.  But  it  is  possible  to 
project  ahead  some  of  the  fundamental  issues  with  confidence  that, 
whatever  else  happens  to  these  problems,  they  will  not  disappear. 

The  Problem  of  Domestic  Jurisdiction.  The  most  profound  issue 
involving  the  United  Nations  has  to  do  with  the  scope  of  its  authority 
in  relation  to  member  states.  Around  this  central  question  revolves  the 
whole  galaxy  of  controversial  problems  involving  supranational  powers, 
domestic  jurisdiction,  the  veto,  human  rights,  the  development  of  world 
law,  and  many  others.  We  can  see  the  two  extreme  poles  of  this  argu- 
ment— world  government  at  one  end,  relatively  complete  national  free- 
dom of  action  at  the  other.  But,  like  all  extremes,  these  are  misleading 
and  impractical. 

We  can  equip  ourselves  to  deal  intelligently  with  this  problem  only 
if  we  clarify  our  own  thinking  as  to  the  nature  and  authority  of  the 
United  Nations. 

There  is  no  more  persistently  recurrent — and  unjustified — criticism 
of  the  U.N.  than  that  it  threatens  the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States. 
This  is  a  good  illustration  of  how  mischievous  a  little  misinformation 
can  be.  This  misinformation  in  this  case  is  that  the  U.N.  allegedly  has 
the  power  to  make  treaties  automatically  binding  on  the  member  nations. 

The  member  states  of  the  U.N.  are  sovereign.  They  have  agreed  to 
collaborate  in  certain  fields  in  their  common  interest.  If  they  wish  to 
use  the  U.N.  as  a  forum  for  reaching  international  agreement  on  a 
variety  of  matters,  there  is,  of  course,  nothing  in  the  Charter  to  prevent 
them  from  doing  so.  But  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  those  same  coun- 
tries from  reaching  agreement  on  the  same  matters  outside  the  U.N.  The 
point  is  that  it  is  the  states  which  make  this  decision,  not  the  organiza- 
tion; and  it  is,  as  it  always  has  been,  up  to  the  individual  state  to  enter 
into  a  treaty  or  not. 

In  considering  the  matter  of  jurisdiction  and  the  United  Nations  we 
would  do  well  to  keep  emotions  from  obscuring  the  facts. 

Collective  Security  Under  the  Charter.  Another  central  issue  is  the 
matter  of  collective  defense  against  aggression.  There  has  been  abundant 
evidence  that  the  original  premises  of  universal  collective  security  were 
unattainable  in  today's  world,  in  the  sense  that  nations  would  not  com- 
mit themselves  in  advance  to  fight  any  aggression,  any  time,  anywhere. 
If  the  great  powers  were  the  antagonists,  this  seemed  to  be  particularly 
true. 

When  great-power  unanimity  proved  unrealistic,  the  United  States 
took  the  lead  in  devising  alternative  methods  of  developing  collective 
defense  under  the  Charter.  This  took  two  forms.  When  it  was  seen  that 
the  Security  Council  was  able  to  act  in  the  Korean  aggression  only 
because  of  the  absence  of  the  Soviets,  we  sponsored  the  "Uniting  for 
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Peace"  resolution,  strengthening  the  Assembly's  capacity  to  respond  to 
similar  emergencies.  Also,  we  have  played  a  leading  part  in  organizing 
regional  defense  pacts  and  mutual  security  arrangements,  the  possible 
need  for  which  had  already  been  anticipated  by  the  Charter. 

Some  people  have  complained  that  our  Government  has  been  suffer- 
ing from  a  case  of  "pactitis."  We  should  all  recall,  however,  that  soon 
after  the  end  of  World  War  II  the  Soviet  Union,  which  alone  of  the 
great  powers  had  not  disarmed,  began  to  employ  military  threats  and 
pressure  to  expand  its  influence  and  territories.  The  urgency  of  the 
formation  of  collective  defense  pacts  was  obvious.  Behind  these  bastions 
nations  have  been  able  to  put  their  political  and  economic  houses  in 
order  and  develop  their  own  defenses.  These  pacts,  along  with  the 
"Uniting  for  Peace"  program,  have  been  the  answer  to  the  Soviet  Union's 
abuse  of  the  veto.  They  have  provided  free-world  security  inside  the 
Charter  but  outside  the  veto. 

Today,  as  the  world  political  situation  changes,  the  United  States 
and  other  nations  are  exploring  the  possibilities  of  giving  greater  effect 
to  the  potentialities  of  NATO,  for  example,  in  the  nonmilitary  field, 
without  losing  sight  of  its  primary  role  as  a  bulwark  against  aggression. 
We  must  now  go  on  to  encourage  and  support  other  aspects  of  coopera- 
tion inside  and  outside  the  U.N.  This  leads  to  a  third  great  issue  relating 
to  the  U.N.:  the  technical  and  economic  fields. 

U.N.  Social  and  Economic  Activity.  It  is  important  to  remember  that 
the  Charter  did  not  specifically  create  any  of  the  specialized  agencies 
or  the  now  flourishing  technical  assistance  program.  It  merely  authorized 
and  approved  their  establishment.  In  my  mind  their  growth  and  vitality 
constitute  one  of  the  most  remarkable  developments  in  the  last  10  years. 
They  reflect  a  high  degree  of  successful  international  cooperation. 

The  United  States  has  from  the  beginning  given  the  strongest  sup- 
port to  this  aspect  of  the  U.N.  system.  It  is  clearly  in  our  national 
interest,  and  it  constitutes  a  powerful  force  for  peace  and  international 
understanding.  The  Soviet  Union,  after  years  of  indifference  or  down- 
right hostility,  now  seems  prepared  to  play  a  more  active  role  in  this 
work.  If  this  participation  is  genuine,  it  is  welcome.  This  is  a  field  in 
which  we  do  not  hesitate  to  compete  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  carrying  on  its  social  and  economic  programs  the  U.N.  and  its 
specialized  agencies  must  be  guided  by  two  cardinal  principles.  In  the 
first  place,  in  their  natural  enthusiasm  to  get  results,  they  should  be 
very  careful  not  to  alienate  public  opinion  by  invading  the  domestic 
jurisdiction  of  their  member  states.  This  engenders  adverse  criticism 
and  loss  of  valuable  support  out  of  which  only  harm  can  come  to  the 
organizations  and  their  objectives.  There  is  plenty  to  do  within  the 
limits  of  their  present  authority,  and  it  can  be  done  most  effectively  if 
the  agreed  metes  and  bounds  are  respected. 

In  the  second  place,  the  U.N.  should  not  attempt  to  do  more  than  it 
reasonably  can.  Progress  in  the  social  and  economic  fields  is  painfully 
slow,  and  there  is  much  to  do.  Yet  I  believe  that  modest  programs,  well 
conceived  and  effectively  administered,  will  take  the  U.N.  further 
toward  its  goal  than  more  grandiose  programs  that  exceed  the  organiza- 
tion's present  capabilities.    We  must  recognize  that  the  U.N.  will  lose 
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ground,  and  may  indeed  suffer  incalculable  damage,  if  it  tries  to  move 
too  far  too  fast. 

Other  Basic  Issues 

I  have  dealt  with  only  three  of  the  issues  that  must  be  thought 
through  in  the  years  to  come.  Other  problems  will  persist  and  other 
vistas  of  opportunity  will  open  up.  There  is,  for  example,  the  issue  of 
colonialism,  and  the  possibilities  inherent  in  the  U.N.  for  resolving 
colonial  disputes  and  establishing  nonviolent  patterns  of  change.  There 
is  also  the  important  field  of  pacific  settlement  and  international  adjudi- 
cation. 

In  this  connection  I  might  say  just  a  word  about  Secretary-General 
Hammarskj old's  mission  to  the  Middle  East.  It  is,  of  course,  too  early 
to  predict  the  final  outcome  of  his  efforts.  Up  to  this  point  he  has  made 
a  valuable  contribution  in  easing  tensions  in  the  area  and  avoiding  the 
possible  outbreak  of  war.  He  may  well  lay  the  groundwork  for  a  more 
lasting  peace.  His  role  illustrates  once  more  the  fact  that  there  are  many 
resources  for  peace  within  the  Charter — including  the  techniques  of 
direct  and  quiet  diplomacy — which  have  not  yet  been  fully  tapped. 

In  evaluating  the  political  work  of  the  United  Nations  let  us  remem- 
ber one  hard  fact.  Many  important  and  difficult  international  problems 
are  solved  outside  the  organization.  But  the  really  tough  ones,  the  well- 
nigh  insoluble  ones,  come  to  the  United  Nations.  It  is,  in  a  way,  the 
court  of  last  appeal. 

U.S.  Relations  With  the  United  Nations 

The  United  Nations  is,  as  I  have  emphasized,  a  voluntary  partner- 
ship of  nations  which  have  subscribed  to  a  set  of  common  purposes  and 
principles.  In  trying  to  look  into  the  future  of  this  organization  we 
cannot  speak  for  other  nations.    We  can,  however,  speak  for  ourselves. 

Last  fall  16  new  members  were  admitted  to  the  United  Nations. 
Other  qualified  states  are  waiting,  and  the  membership  list  may  soon 
exceed  the  80  mark.  It  is  our  view  that  this  trend  toward  approximate 
universality  will  add  new  vitality  and  strength  to  the  organization. 

There  are,  of  course,  a  few  prophets  of  gloom  who  have  been  pre- 
dicting that  the  United  States  will  lose  its  role  of  leadership  in  the 
United  Nations.  I  have  no  fear  of  such  a  development.  In  the  General 
Assembly  the  democratic  process  has  worked  remarkably  well.  The 
small  countries,  on  nearly  all  important  issues,  have  rallied  to  the  cause 
of  the  free  world. 

Thus  far  whatever  leadership  we  have  exercised  has  stemmed 
largely  from  the  logic  of  our  position  and  our  ability  to  persuade  other 
nations  of  the  Tightness  of  our  cause.  We  intend  to  continue  to  rely  on 
these  principles.  And  if  the  time  should  ever  come  when  we  are  con- 
sistently outvoted  in  the  General  Assembly,  then  we  had  better  begin 
to  reexamine  our  basic  policies. 

As  we  move  into  the  second  decade  let  us  keep  firmly  in  mind  the 
fundamental  principles  which  underlie  our  participation  in  the  United 
Nations. 
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First:  We  intend  to  live  up  to  the  purposes  and  principles  of  the 
Charter.  We  shall  refrain  from  the  use  of  force,  and  we  shall  do  our 
utmost  to  settle  our  disputes  by  peaceful  means.  If  other  nations  will  do 
the  same  there  can  be  established  that  mutual  confidence  which  is  the 
indispensable  ingredient  of  permanent  peace. 

Second:  We  shall  continue  to  foster  and  encourage  the  concept  of 
collective  security  so  that  those  nations  which  wish  to  remain  free  may 
stand  together  in  protective  unity  under  the  Charter  against  the  threat 
of  aggression. 

Third:  We  shall  earnestly  pursue  our  quest,  within  the  framework 
of  the  United  Nations,  to  bring  about  adequately  safeguarded  disarma- 
ment. This  is  the  most  complex  and  the  most  urgent  of  all  world  prob- 
lems. 

Fourth:  We  shall  continue  to  cooperate  with  other  countries  in  our 
mutual  efforts  to  attain  the  social  and  economic  goals  of  the  Charter. 
To  this  end  our  Government  can  be  counted  on  to  continue  our  strong 
financial  support  to  the  United  Nations  technical  assistance  program 
and  the  work  of  the  specialized  agencies. 

May  I  tarry  on  this  point  for  just  a  moment.  There  are  suggestions 
from  a  few  critics  to  the  effect  that  the  United  States  should  limit  its 
participation  in,  or  even  withdraw  from,  certain  of  the  specialized 
agencies.  One  argument  is  that  increasing  Soviet  and  Communist  satel- 
lite activity  in  these  agencies  is  a  threat  to  free-world  interests.  This 
seems  to  me  to  be  an  additional  reason,  if  any  were  needed,  why  we 
should   continue  in,   and  even  increase  our  support  for,   the  agencies. 

Actually,  if  we  were  to  withdraw  from  enterprises  of  this  kind 
every  time  we  encountered  a  serious  obstacle  or  an  unpleasant  situation, 
we  would  perforce  be  compelled  to  desert  almost  every  international 
activity  of  any  consequence  in  which  we  participate.  And  it  is  extremely 
difficult  for  me  to  understand  how  we  can  wage  peace  successfully  by 
running  away  from  all  the  battlefields. 

Fifth:  We  shall  do  what  we  can  to  encourage  through  the  United 
Nations  the  development  of  international  law.  Unfortunately  this  is  a 
period  of  history  in  which  certain  nations  ignore  moral  principles  and 
break  rules  of  law  when  it  suits  their  convenience.  That  is  precisely 
the  reason  we  should  put  renewed  effort  into  the  great  search  for  that 
consensus  of  world  opinion  which  will  make  permanent  peace  the 
unwritten  law  of  relations  among  the  nations. 

It  now  seems  possible  that  we  have  an  opportunity  to  wage  the  sort 
of  diplomacy  we  ought  to  excel  at — the  diplomacy  of  peace.  Such  a 
peace,  if  it  should  persist,  will  not  be  a  static  one.  It  will  have  to  be 
maintained  in  a  world  of  conflicts,  of  passions,  and  of  change.  In  the 
background  will  still  lurk  the  terrible  possibility  of  nuclear  war.  The 
hostility  of  world  communism  will  be  long  sustained.  The  working  out 
of  far-reaching  transformations  in  the  formerly  colonial  areas  and  in 
economically  undeveloped  regions  will  be  slow  and  precarious. 

But  in  the  sort  of  world  we  are  working  in  and  toward — a  world  of 
peaceful  change — the  United  Nations  can  continue  to  grow  and  flourish 
as  a  patron  of  peace,  striving  always  to  create  community  out  of  discord 
and  law  out  of  community. 


THE  ROLE  OF  THE  INTERNATIONAL  ATOMIC  ENERGY  AGENCY 

(Excerpts  from  an  addres  by  Ambassador  James  J.  Wadsworth,  Deputy 
U.S.  Representative  to  the  United  Nations,  before  the  Nuclear  Energy 
Writers  Association,  New  York,  N.Y.,  May  9,   1956.) 

We  are  now  at  an  auspicious  point  in  the  long  road  of  these  Inter- 
national Atomic  Energy  Agency  negotiations.  For  the  first  time  we  can 
see  clearly  a  path  ahead  that  leads  to  the  actual  establishment  of  an 
agency  and  the  beginning  of  its  useful  work.  The  steps  which  are  before 
us  are  clear-cut — there  will  be  a  world  conference  opening  in  late 
September  at  United  Nations  Headquarters  in  New  York,  which  we 
hope  will  conclude  by  approving  a  statute  and  opening  it  for  signature. 
Then  a  preparatory  commission,  composed  of  the  12-nation  negotiating 
group  with  6  other  states  to  be  elected  by  the  world  conference,  will 
begin  advance  planning  for  the  agency,  at  the  same  time  that  the  statute 
is  being  ratified  by  the  signatory  nations.  By  the  middle  of  next  year 
the  necessary  18  states  may  have  ratified  the  statute  and  a  first  general 
conference  of  the  agency  can  be  called  to  complete  election  of  the  first 
board  of  governors.  Then  the  agency's  work  can  start  in  earnest. 

The  goal  is  thus  to  have  the  agency  begin  its  work  a  little  over  a 
year  from  now.  Each  of  the  steps  which  I  have  outlined  could,  of  course, 
run  into  difficulties  and  lead  to  delays,  but  the  schedule  is  a  feasible 
one  and  we  intend  to  bend  every  effort  to  seeing  that  it  is  met.  We 
could  hardly  have  been  so  confident  last  fall,  despite  the  unanimous  vote 
in  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  in  favor  of  the  "atoms-for- 
peace"  resolution.  There  was  then  no  real  agreement  as  to  what  the 
agency  statute  should  be,  and  there  had  been  much  frank  criticism  and 
open  expression  of  suspicion  of  the  motives  of  the  original  negotiating 
group  of  eight,  as  well  as  a  number  of  general  objections  voiced  by  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  significance  of  which  was  uncertain. 

Now  we  have  a  draft  statute  unanimously  approved  by  the  expanded 
12-nation  negotiating  group.  We  have  also  passed  successfully  a  crucial 
test  of  the  sincerity  of  the  desire  to  reach  agreement  which  was  voiced 
in  the  General  Assembly  last  fall. 

I  believe  that  the  most  promising  factor  of  the  negotiations  just  con- 
cluded was  the  spirit  of  cooperation  which  prevailed  among  the  12  dele- 
gations representing  the  major  areas  and  political  viewpoints  of  the 
world.  There  was  a  general  desire  for  agreement  which  was  not  the 
synthetic  cooperation  which  pretends  that  difficulties  don't  exist  and 
shoves  problems  to  one  side.  It  was  the  more  realistic  spirit  which 
frankly  recognizes  all  kinds  of  opposition  and  works  to  reconcile  them 
in  a  mutually  acceptable  solution.  If  we  can  continue  this  same  effort 
to  reconcile  disagreements  in  the  world  conference  and  during  the  labor 
of  planning  and  establishing  the  agency,  the  hopeful  schedule  which  I 
have  outlined  can  become  a  reality. 

I  think  that  some  people  lost  hope  and  became  cynical  about  the 
proposed  agency  in  the  two  and  one-half  years  since  President  Eisen- 
hower's speech  of  December  8,  1953,  before  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly.  Those  whose  hope  is  weakened  are,  I  believe,  those  who 
expected  too  much.  The  time  that  has  been  taken  in  these  negotiations 
has  not  been  unreasonable.  We  are  dealing  with  a  new  and  complex 
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science  which  is  only  now  moving  from  the  laboratory  of  the  scientists 
to  the  drawing  boards  of  the  engineers.  The  first  practical  application 
of  this  new  science  has  been  to  military  purposes,  and  the  new  emphasis 
on  peaceful  uses  has  had  to  proceed  cautiously.  Furthermore,  we  have 
tried  to  make  the  establishment  of  this  agency  the  occasion  for  a  new 
understanding  between  the  East  and  the  West  in  our  divided  world.  We 
have  thus  undertaken  an  extremely  complex  and  arduous  task  with 
many  political  and  technical  aspects.  Much  careful  work,  much  explora- 
tion of  the  problems  and  of  the  varying  views  of  many  nations  has  had 
to  go  into  laying  the  foundation  for  a  solid  and  practicable  agency. 

What  The  Agency  Will  Do 

Now  that  we  can  foresee  an  agency  coming  into  existence  at  a  fairly 
definite  time,  the  natural  question  is:  What  will  this  agency  do? 

One  answer  to  this  question  can  be  found  by  looking  at  the  functions 
authorized  in  the  new  draft  statute  published  on  April  24.   The  work  of 
the  agency  will  be  devoted  to  accelerating  and  enlarging  "the  contribu- 
tion of  atomic  energy  to  the  peace,  health,  and  prosperity  of  the  world." 
Specifically,  the  agency  will  have  authority  to  do  the  following  things: 

1.  To  encourage  and  assist  research  and  development  and  peaceful 
application  of  atomic  energy; 

2.  To  perform  any  operation  or  service  useful  in  achieving  its  gen- 
eral purposes; 

3.  To  make  provision  for  atomic  materials  for  atomic  research  and 
application; 

4.  To  foster  the  exchange  of  scientific  and  technical  information; 

5.  To  encourage  the  exchange  of  scientists  and  experts; 

6.  To  establish  and  administer  safeguards; 

7.  To  establish  and  apply  health  and  safety  standards;  and 

8.  To  acquire  or  establish  plants  and  facilities  necessary  to  carry 
out  these  functions. 

The  potential  scope  of  work  of  the  agency  is  thus  extremely  broad — 
it  can  do  almost  anything  found  useful  by  its  members  in  the  peaceful 
application  of  atomic  energy.  The  actual  extent  of  what  it  does  will 
depend,  of  course,  on  the  decisions  of  the  members,  expressed  through 
the  governing  organs  of  the  agency,  as  to  just  which  of  these  authorized 
functions  should  be  performed.  These  decisions  will  be  made  on  the  basis 
of  such  practical  considerations  as  the  costs  the  members  are  willing  to 
bear  and  the  adequacy  of  available  facilities  or  channels  of  supply.  I  will 
not  try  to  predict  in  detail  the  extent  to  which  the  agency  initially  will 
make  use  of  all  its  powers.  It  is  particularly  difficult  to  assume  that  it 
will  be  found  advantageous  to  set  up  agency  research  facilities  and  to 
have  the  agency  perform  certain  potentially  valuable  services  such  as  the 
processing  of  materials. 

It  is  clear  that  there  are  some  things  which  an  agency  with  broad 
membership  can  do  better  than  any  more  informal  or  bilateral  arrange- 
ment. These  include  the  systematic  exchange  of  information  on  a  world- 
wide basis,  the  establishment  of  uniform  health  and  safety  standards, 
the  exchange  of  information  about  research  underway  to  enable  nations 
to  avoid  costly  duplication,  the  inventorying  of  available  resources,  and 
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the  authoritative  evaluation  of  the  economic  aspects  of  nuclear  power. 

The  field  of  useful  activity  is  thus  very  large,  and,  as  I  look  at  the 
work  to  be  done,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  agency  will  make  an  important 
contribution  from  the  beginning  of  its  work.  Indeed  the  difficulty  will  be 
to  decide  how  the  resources  which  the  members  agree  to  make  available 
can  be  apportioned  to  meet  the  needs. 

Why  We  Need  an  Agency  To  Do  This  Work 

I  have  said  that  the  agency  will  find  much  useful  work  to  do.  Some 
people  have  asked,  however,  why  we  should  turn  to  an  international 
agency  to  do  this  work. 

I  think  this  is  an  important  question.  The  establishment  of  an 
international  agency  is  a  difficult  task  and  the  conduct  of  the  work  of  any 
large  international  body  is  fraught  with  difficulties.  But  we  can  achieve 
things  through  an  agency  which  we  could  not  hope  to  attain  in  other 
ways. 

The  most  important  of  these  is  indicated  by  the  President's  original 
speech  before  the  United  Nations.  That  speech  dealt  with  the  peaceful 
uses  of  atomic  energy,  but,  even  more  important,  it  dealt  with  the 
reviving  of  hopes  for  broad  cooperation  and  relaxation  of  tension  in  the 
world.  At  that  time  the  President  spoke  of  his  proposal  as  possibly  a 
"new  channel  for  peaceful  discussion"  which  might  lead  the  way  out  of 
the  frustrations  and  inertia  of  other  negotiations.  If  our  concern  were 
solely  with  spreading  the  benefits  of  the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy 
to  other  countries,  we  could  perhaps  achieve  this  equally  well  through 
expansion  of  our  system  of  bilateral  agreements.  By  bilateral  or  regional 
arrangements,  we  could  make  materials  or  technology  available  to  any 
friendly  country  in  a  position  to  benefit.  Our  vision,  however,  is  of 
cooperation  in  atomic  energy  as  a  bridge  and  an  avenue  to  peace.  To 
achieve  this  broader  vision,  we  must  build  an  organization  in  which 
we  can  enlist  nations  of  diverse  political  views  and  stages  of  develop- 
ment. 

A  second  major  reason  for  promoting  the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic 
energy  through  an  international  agency  is  the  crucial  task  of  safeguarding 
expanding  peaceful  atomic  energy  activities  throughout  the  world.  From 
the  first  consideration  of  this  problem  of  control  and  safeguards,  in  the 
United  Nations  Atomic  Energy  Commission  in  1946  and  1947,  the 
seriousness  and  difficulty  of  the  task  has  been  recognized.  Put  simply, 
the  difficulty  is  that,  at  the  same  time  that  atomic  power  is  produced, 
fissionable  material  usable  in  weapons  is  produced  by  the  same  reaction. 
Every  atomic  power  plant  is  thus  a  weapons-material  producing  plant. 
This  duality  in  the  use  of  atomic  energy  has  led  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  must  be  effective  safeguards  if  the  growing  peaceful  use  of  atomic 
energy  is  not  to  lead  to  mutual  suspicion  and  tensions  and  the  develop- 
ment of  military  stockpiles  in  many  nations.  The  safeguards  must  also 
include  careful  regulation  of  health  and  safety  conditions. 

If  safeguards  and  controls  are  to  be  reliable  and  thus  give  reassur- 
ance to  nations  which  rely  on  them,  these  safeguards  must  be  effective 
and  uniform.  Ultimately,  there  must  be  a  comprehensive  system  uni- 
formly applied.  This  has  been  our  objective  in  the  framing  of  the  statute 
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of  the  Atomic  Energy  Agency,  and  this  is  one  of  the  basic  reasons  why 
such  an  agency  is  essential  as  part  of  our  efforts  to  maintain  world  peace. 

Another  important  aspect  of  the  control  problem  is  the  practical  im- 
portance of  linking  control  activities  with  creative  work  in  the  promo- 
tion of  the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy.  An  agency  which  was  simply 
an  inspecting  organization,  an  atomic  police  force,  would  have  a  negative 
role  and  from  the  start  would  be  doomed  to  failure.  Nations  would 
understandably  resent  such  supervision.  Control  and  inspection  in  them- 
selves would  be  unlikely  to  be  successful  if  they  were  applied  by  men 
without  the  technical  knowledge  and  the  interest  in  peaceful  programs 
that  will  enable  them  to  understand  and  supervise  the  dangerous  proc- 
esses. Competent  men  could  never  be  obtained  and  kept  interested  in  an 
organization  with  only  policing  functions.  They  must  have  the  satisfac- 
tion of  working  in  an  organization  where  the  necessary  safeguarding 
activity  is  intimately  linked  up  with  the  achievement  of  the  beneficial 
goals  of  a  peaceful  atomic  energy  program. 

Furthermore,  the  safeguarding  and  control  measures  which  are 
necessary  must,  to  be  effective,  have  the  full  assent  and  support  of  each 
nation  whose  atomic  energy  project  is  subject  to  inspection.  I  believe 
that  this  can  only  be  achieved  if  the  safeguards  are  administered  by  an 
international  body  in  which  each  inspected  nation  has  a  voice.  The 
burdens  and  intrusions  of  inspection  and  control  will  be  palatable  and 
can  be  accepted  if  a  nation  has  participated  in  establishing  these  controls 
and  has  voluntarily  accepted  the  intrusions. 

In  speaking  thus  about  the  importance  of  a  voluntary  acceptance  of 
the  responsibilities  of  safeguarding  the  peaceful  development  of  atomic 
energy,  I  have  touched  on  the  final  reason  why  an  international  agency 
is  important.  There  are  other  burdens  which  must  be  accepted.  The 
peaceful  application  of  atomic  energy  at  present  is  in  good  part  a 
burden  rather  than  an  economic  benefit.  Great  tasks  lie  ahead  of  the 
world's  scientists  and  engineers  before  the  full  benefits  of  atomic  energy 
are  made  available  to  underdeveloped  and  advanced  nations  alike.  Par- 
ticipation in  the  agency  should  do  much  to  create  more  awareness  and 
appreciation  of  these  difficulties  among  nations.  By  a  common  approach 
to  the  solution  of  the  difficult  technical  and  organizing  problems,  we  can 
hope  to  draw  on  the  resources  of  all  countries. 

In  the  discussion  in  the  last  United  Nations  General  Assembly, 
there  was  an  undercurrent  of  enthusiasm  which  grew  out  of  the  general 
awareness  of  the  importance  of  this  agency  for  all  countries.  In  this  com- 
mon enthusiasm  the  differences  between  the  stages  of  technical  develop- 
ment of  the  various  countries  lost  their  importance.  The  underdeveloped 
and  the  industrialized  countries  alike  saw  a  richer  and  more  prosperous 
future  as  a  result  of  atomic  energy  and  saw  the  agency  as  an  organiza- 
tion in  which  each  could  contribute  to  realize  that  future. 

The  word  which  the  spokesmen  of  the  various  nations  used  to 
describe  this  sense  of  common  interest  was  "equality." 

To  us  in  the  United  States  it  may  appear  paradoxical  to  say  that 
an  atomic  energy  agency  should  be  established  on  the  basis  of  equality. 
We  are  keenly  aware  of  the  tremendous  gap  in  resources  and  in  technical 
capability  among  the  countries  of  the  world  and  of  how  much  the  suc- 
cess of  the  agency  must  initially  depend  on  the  support  of  a  relatively 
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few  nations.  We  have,  I  think  rightly,  argued  that  the  management  of  the 
agency  must  take  advantage  of  the  experience  and  technical  ability  of 
the  advanced  countries  and  give  them  a  special  voice  in  decisions. 

Yet,  I  believe  that  this  principle  of  equality,  rightly  understood,  is 
fundamentally  sound.  Our  objective  is  to  bring  home  to  every  country 
the  importance  of  atomic  energy  as  a  resource  for  the  peace  and  well- 
being  of  humanity;  this  we  can  only  do  if  those  countries  play  a  positive 
role,  making  in  each  case  such  contribution  as  is  possible.  I  believe  that 
all  countries  can  make  some  contribution  to  help  others  in  this  new 
program  and  can  join  enthusiastically  in  this  work  without  having  to 
swallow  their  pride  as  beneficiaries  and  dependents  solely.  I  think  that 
national  pride  is  a  good  and  useful  trait,  and  the  fact  that  many  countries 
through  such  pride  insist  on  assuming  the  responsibilities  of  members 
in  this  agency  rather  than  simply  receiving  assistance  augurs  well  for  the 
health   of  the   agency. 

This  principle  of  equality  means  also  that  each  member  must  assume 
responsibility  to  see  that  the  agency  works  and,  in  particular,  to  see  that 
the  agency's  safeguards  are  operated  effectively.  The  problem  of  controll- 
ing atomic  energy  concerns  every  nation  which  hopes  to  enjoy  the  bene- 
fits, and  each  member  should  share  responsibility  for  the  administration 
of  adequate  IAEA  controls.  I  was  interested  to  see  in  the  last  General 
Assembly  how  many  spokesmen  referred  to  the  gravity  of  the  problem  of 
control  out  of  an  awareness  that  the  military  and  the  peaceful  applica- 
tions of  atomic  energy  can  never  be  far  apart.  By  administering  the 
necessary  safeguards  and  controls  through  an  agency  in  which  all  mem- 
bers have  some  voice,  the  charge  is  avoided  that  these  controls  are  im- 
posed by  the  "have"  countries  on  the  "have  not"  countries.  Instead,  they 
will  be  voluntarily  undertaken  by  all  countries  which  benefit  from  the 
agency's  work. 

This  spreading  realization  that  the  problem  of  control  of  atomic 
energy  concerns  the  security  of  every  nation  is  a  good  thing.  It  is  a  con- 
viction which  the  United  States  has  long  expressed.  It  is  reflected  in  our 
Atomic  Energy  Act,  which  forbids  export  of  fissionable  materials  except 
under  guarantees  that  such  materials  will  not  be  used  for  any  military 
purpose.  The  act  also  provides  for  tight  restrictions  on  the  exchange  of 
sensitive  atomic  energy  data  until  "effective  and  enforceable  interna- 
tional safeguards  against  the  use  of  atomic  energy  for  destructive  pur- 
poses have  been  established  by  an  international  arrangement." 

These  restrictions  are  not  because  we  wish  to  withhold  atomic  mate- 
rials and  technology  from  other  nations.  On  the  contrary,  we  believe  our 
atomic  energy  achievements  should  benefit  other  countries  as  well.  But 
we  also  believe  that  necessary  safeguards  must  accompany  the  peaceful 
development  of  atomic  energy.  We  have  taken  just  this  position  in  the 
negotiations  for  the  agency.  You  will  recall  that  President  Eisenhower 
in  his  1953  address  spoke  of  allocations  "to  the  extent  permitted  by  ele- 
mentary prudence."  More  recently,  the  same  policy  was  restated  in  the 
President's  announcement  that  20,000  kilograms  of  uranium  235  have 
been  made  available  for  distribution  outside  the  United  States.  The 
President's  statement  emphasized  that  the  United  States  welcomes 
progress  toward  creation  of  the  international  agency  and  will  cooperate 
with  it  when  it  comes  into  existence. 


50  FACTS  ABOUT  THE  UNITED  NATIONS 

(Excerpts  from  a  pamphlet,  "50  Facts  About  the  United  Nations,"  Febru- 
ary, 1956,  Revision,  published  by  the  Department  of  Public  Informa- 
tion of  the  United  Nations,  March  12,  1956.) 

1.  The  United  Nations  has  (February  1956)  76  member  countries. 
They  are: 

Afghanistan,  Albania,  Argentina,  Australia,  Austria,  Belgium, 
Bolivia,  Brazil,  Bulgaria,  Burma,  Byelorussian  S.S.R.,  Cambodia,  Canada, 
Ceylon,  Chile,  China,  Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  Czechoslovakia,  Den- 
mark, Dominican  Republic,  Ecuador,  Egypt,  El  Salvador,  Ethiopia. 

Finland,  France,  Greece,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Honduras,  Hungary, 
Iceland,  India,  Indonesia,  Iran,  Iraq,  Ireland,  Israel,  Italy,  Jordan,  Laos, 
Lebanon,  Liberia,  Libya,  Luxembourg,  Mexico,  Nepal,  Netherlands,  New 
Zealand. 

Nicaragua,  Norway,  Pakistan,  Panama,  Paraguay,  Peru,  Philippines, 
Poland,  Portugal,  Romania,  Saudi  Arabia,  Spain,  Sweden,  Syria,  Thai- 
land, Turkey,  Ukrainian  S.S.R.,  Union  of  South  Africa,  USSR,  United 
Kingdom,  United  States,  Uruguay,  Venezuela,  Yemen,  Yugoslavia. 

2.  The  organization  was  set  up  by  the  United  Nations  Charter, 
which  was  written  at  the  United  Nations  Conference  on  International 
Organization,  held  at  San  Francisco  from  25  April  to  26  June,  1945. 

3.  It  came  into  being  on  24  October  1945,  when  China,  France,  the 
USSR,  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States  and  a  majority  of  the 
other  countries  which  signed  the  Charter  at  San  Francisco,  had  sent 
formal  notes  to  the  United  States  State  Department  in  Washington,  con- 
firming their  signature.    24  October  is  now  United  Nations  Day. 

4.  Each  member  contributes  to  the  annual  budget  of  the  United 
Nations.  The  amount  is  decided  by  the  General  Assembly  and  depends 
on  each  country's  ability  to  pay. 

5.  When  states  join  the  United  Nations,  they  promise — among  other 
things — to  solve  their  disputes  by  peaceful  means. 

6.  All  peace-loving  states  who  agree  to  carry  out  the  obligations  of 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  may  become  members  of  the  United 
Nations. 

7.  The  General  Assembly  admits  new  member  countries — after  they 
have  been  recommended  by  the  Security  Council.  Twenty-five  new 
members  have  been  admitted  to  the  United  Nations  since  it  came  into 
being.  In  addition,  the  Security  Council  on  6  February  1956  unanimously 
recommended  to  the  General  Assembly  that  Sudan  be  admitted.  This 
recommendation  must  await  Assembly  action. 

8.  There  are  six  main  bodies  which  form  part  of  the  United 
Nations:  These  are  called  the  General  Assembly,  the  Security  Council, 
the  Economic  and  Social  Council,  the  Trusteeship  Council,  the  Inter- 
national Court  of  Justice  and  the  Secretariat. 

General  Assembly 

9.  The  General  Assembly,  consisting  of  all  member  states,  meets 
once  a  year.  It  can  also  hold  a  special  session  if  a  majority  of  its  mem- 
bers, or  the  Security  Council,  want  one. 
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10.  The  assembly  decides  important  matters  by  a  two-thirds 
majority  vote;  other  questions  by  a  simple  majority.  Every  vote  in  the 
assembly  is  equal  to  every  other  vote,  and  there  is  no  "veto". 

11.  The  General  Assembly  may  discuss  and  make  recommendations 
on  all  matters  that  come  under  the  Charter,  except  that  it  cannot  make 
recommendations  on  any  question  concerning  peace  and  security  being 
considered  by  the  Security  Council,  unless  the  Security  Council  asks 
it  to  do  so. 

12.  If  the  Security  Council  fails  because  of  the  veto  to  act  on  a 
threat  to  the  peace,  the  General  Assembly  can  make  recommendations 
to  member  countries  for  collective  action  to  maintain  or  restore  peace. 

Security  Council 

13.  The  Security  Council  consists  of  eleven  member  countries.  Five 
of  these  are  permanent  and  are  named  in  the  Charter;  they  are  China, 
France,  the  USSR,  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States.  Six  of 
them  are  chosen  by  the  General  Assembly  for  two  years,  after  which 
they  may  not  serve  again  immediately. 

14.  The  Security  Council  cannot  take  any  decision,  except  on  ques- 
tions of  procedure,  if  one  of  these  five  permanent  members  is  against 
it;  this  is  called  the  "veto,"  or  the  unanimity  rule. 

15.  The  Security  Council's  job  is  to  keep  the  peace;  it  acts  on  behalf 
of  all  the  members  of  the  United  Nations. 

16.  When  the  council  is  recommending  measures  for  settling  peace- 
fully a  dispute,  a  council  member  if  it  is  a  party  to  this  dispute  may  not 
vote. 

17.  The  Security  Council  is  organized  so  as  to  be  able  to  work  con- 
tinuously. 

Economic  and  Social  Council 

18.  The  Economic  and  Social  Council  has  eighteen  members  which 
are  chosen  by  the  General  Assembly  for  three  years;  six  of  the  mem- 
bers retire  each  year;  they  may  be  chosen  again  and  often  are. 

19.  There  is  no  "veto"  in  the  Economic  and  Social  Council;  all 
decisions  are  taken  by  a  simple  majority.  The  council  meets  in  two 
regular  sessions  a  year  and  in  such  special  sessions  as  may  be  required. 

20.  The  Economic  and  Social  Council  helps  the  General  Assembly 
in  its  work  to  improve  the  living  conditions  and  to  extend  observance 
of  basic  human  rights. 

21.  Working  with  the  United  Nations  are  ten  separate  inter- 
governmental organizations  called  specialized  agencies.  They  are:  the 
International  Labour  Organization  (ILO),  the  Food  and  Agriculture 
Organization  of  the  United  Nations  (FAO),  the  United  Nations  Educa- 
tional, Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization  (UNESCO),  the  Interna- 
tional Civil  Aviation  Organization  (ICAO),  the  International  Bank  for 
Reconstruction  and  Development  (Bank),  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  (Fund),  the  World  Health  Organization  (WHO),  the  Universal 
Postal  Union  (UPU),  the  International  Telecommunication  Union  (ITU), 
and   the    World    Meteorological    Organization    (WMO).     Two    further 
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agencies,  the  Inter-Governmental  Maritime   Consultative   Organization 
(IMCO)   and  the  International  Trade  Organization   (ITO)   are  planned. 

22.  A  Technical  Assistance  Board  co-ordinates  the  activities  of  the 
United  Nations  Technical  Assistance  Administration  (TAA)  and  several 
specialized  agencies  under  the  co-operative  enterprise  called  the 
"expanded  program  of  technical  assistance,"  which  helps  provide  tech- 
nical skills  and  knowledge  to  under-developed  countries  for  their 
efforts  at  economic  and  social  development.  It  is  financed  from  volun- 
tary contributions  which  are  paid  into  a  special  fund.  The  participants 
in  the  program,  apart  from  TAA,  are  ILO,  FAO,  UNESCO,  ICAO,  WHO, 
ITU  and  WMO.  They  share  in  the  voluntary  contributions.  Also 
cooperating  in  the  program  are  the  International  Bank  and  International 
Monetary  Fund.    They  do  not,  however,  draw  upon  the  special  fund. 

23.  The  council  has  commissions  that  deal  with  particular  parts  of 
its  work.  Three  of  them  are  regional  economic  commissions  which  are 
concerned  with  special  problems  in  particular  areas — Europe,  Asia  and 
the  Far  East,  Latin  America;  the  others  deal  with  particular  subjects, 
such  as  human  rights  or  transport  and  communications.  They  give 
expert  advice  to  the  council.  The  council  also  consults  non-governmental 
organizations  on  questions  with  which  they  are  concerned. 

Trusteeship  Council 

24.  Another  body  is  the  Trusteeship  Council  which  assists  the 
General  Assembly  in  looking  after  trust  territories.  The  council  gen- 
erally meets  in  two  regular  sessions  a  year  and  in  such  special  sessions 
as  may  be  necessary.   Decisions  are  taken  by  simple  majority  vote. 

25.  The  Trusteeship  Council  is  made  up  of  member  countries  that 
are  administering  trust  territories,  permanent  members  of  the  Security 
Council  not  administering  such  territories  and  enough  other  members 
elected  by  the  General  Assembly  for  three  years  and  eligible  for  immedi- 
ate reelection  so  that  the  number  of  administering  and  non-administering 
members  is  equal. 

26.  Trust  territories  are  territories  which  have  been  placed  under 
the  international  trusteeship  system.  They  do  not  govern  themselves; 
the  countries  which  govern  them  have  placed  them  under  the  trusteeship 
system  by  individual  agreements  approved  by  the  General  Assembly  or, 
in  the  case  of  "strategic  areas,"  by  the  Security  Council. 

27.  The  idea  of  the  trusteeship  system  is  to  look  after  the  welfare 
of  the  peoples  of  the  territories  and  to  help  them  to  develop  so  that  they 
may  govern  themselves. 

28.  At  present  (February  1956)  there  are  eleven  trust  territories; 
they  are:  Ruanda-Urundi  (Belgium),  Cameroons  (France),  Togoland 
(France),  Cameroons  (United  Kingdom),  Togoland  (United  Kingdom), 
Tanganyika  (United  Kingdom),  Nauru  (Australia),  New  Guinea  (Aus- 
tralia), Western  Samoa  (New  Zealand),  the  Pacific  Islands  (United 
States)  and  Somaliland  (Italy).  (The  names  of  the  countries  which 
administer  these  territories  are  given  in  brackets.) 

29.  The  Charter  allows  members  to  call  a  particular  trust  territory 
which  it  thinks  is  important  for  reasons  of  defense,  a  "strategic  area." 
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It  is  then  supervised  by  the  Security  Council  and  not  by  the  General 
Assembly.  The  member  governing  it  may  close  off  parts  of  the  territory 
for  strategic  reasons. 

30.  One  of  the  trust  territories  is  defined  as  a  "strategic  area";  it  is 
the  trust  territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  which  consists  of  the  Marshalls, 
Marianas  (with  the  exception  of  Guam)  and  Carolines. 

31.  The  countries  which  administer  trust  territories  must  send 
annual  reports  to  the  United  Nations;  the  United  Nations  also  sends  out 
visiting  missions  to  see  for  itself  the  conditions  in  the  territories. 

32.  People  may  send  petitions  to  the  Trusteeship  Council  concerning 
conditions  in  the  trust  territories;  the  council  has  dealt  with  many  such 
petitions. 

33.  Members  which  administer  territories  which  do  not  fully  govern 
themselves  and  which  have  not  been  placed  under  the  trusteeship  system 
send  information  every  year  to  the  Secretary-General  concerning  the 
economic,  social  and  educational  conditions  in  these  territories.  This 
information  is  summarized  and  analyzed  by  the  Secretariat,  and  these 
summaries  and  analyses  are  considered  by  a  special  committee  set  up  by 
the  General  Assembly.  These  territories  are  not  looked  after  by  the 
the  Trusteeship  Council. 

The  International  Court  of  Justice 

34.  The  International  Court  of  Justice  is  composed  of  fifteen  judges, 
no  two  of  whom  may  be  nationals  of  the  same  state,  and  meets  at  The 
Hague  in  the  Netherlands.  The  judges  are  elected  for  nine-year  terms 
of  office  by  the  Security  Council  and  General  Assembly,  voting  sepa- 
rately but  at  the  same  time.  Judges  may  be  reelected.  Nine  judges  make 
a  quorum  and  questions  are  decided  by  a  majority  vote.  In  the  event  of 
an  equality  of  votes,  the  president  of  the  court  or  the  judge  who  acts  in 
his  place  casts  the  deciding  vote.  The  court  is  permanently  in  session, 
except  during  judicial  vacations. 

35.  The  job  of  the  court  is  to  consider  all  cases  referred  to  it.  Only 
states  may  be  parties  in  such  cases.  It  also  gives  advisory  opinions  when 
asked  to  do  so  by  the  General  Assembly,  the  Security  Council  or  other 
authorized  bodies  of  the  United  Nations  or  specialized  agencies. 

Secretariat 

36.  The  Secretariat  takes  care  of  all  administrative  matters  of  the 
United  Nations.   It  does  the  office  work  of  the  organization. 

37.  It  works  all  year  round,  serving  all  parts  of  the  organization  and 
carrying  out  the  programs  and  policies  laid  down  by  them. 

38.  The  members  of  the  Secretariat  are  from  many  different  nations; 
they  do  not  represent  their  countries  but  form  an  "independent"  inter- 
national civil  service  under  the  Secretary-General. 

39.  At  the  head  of  the  Secretariat  is  the  Secretary-General,  who  is 
appointed  by  the  General  Assembly  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
Security  Council.  Under  the  Charter  he  has  some  political  as  well  as 
administrative  responsibilities.  Trygve  Lie,  of  Norway,  was  the  first 
Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations;  Dag  Hammarskjold,  of  Sweden, 
is  the  present  Secretary-General. 
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A  Few  of  the  U.N.'s  Activities 

40.  The  United  Nations  sends  investigation  bodies  to  study  on-the- 
spot  situations  in  troubled  areas,  so  that  it  may  have  first-hand  informa- 
tion when  recommending  the  steps  to  be  taken.  The  United  Nations 
itself  takes  measures  to  end  disputes;  for  example,  by  appointing  a  group 
or  a  person  to  help  the  opposing  sides  to  agree  (as  in  the  cases  of  Pales- 
tine, Indonesia  and  Kashmir). 

41.  If  international  peace  is  threatened  or  broken,  or  some  country 
has  committed  an  act  of  aggression,  the  United  Nations  may  take  collec- 
tive measures  to  maintain  or  restore  peace,  as  it  did  in  the  case  of  Korea. 

42.  Work  by  the  United  Nations  to  prevent  the  use  of  atomic 
weapons  in  war  has  been  accompanied  since  1946  by  efforts  to  harness 
atomic  energy  for  peace. 

43.  The  United  Nations  tries  to  secure  agreement  for  regulating  and 
reducing  armaments  and  armed  forces. 

44.  During  1955,  the  United  Nations  Technical  Assistance  Adminis- 
tration, together  with  the  seven  specialized  agencies  which  also  partici- 
pate in  the  expanded  program  of  technical  assistance  to  under-developed 
countries,  had  some  1,800  experts  in  the  field.  Since  the  beginning  of  this 
program  in  July  1950,  over  4,000  experts,  drawn  from  about  77  different 
nationalities,  have  gone  out  to  serve  in  more  than  80  countries. 

45.  For  its  part,  the  United  Nations  through  its  Technical  Assistance 
Administration  gives,  partly  under  a  program  financed  from  its  budget 
and  partly  under  the  expanded  program,  expert  technical  advice  in  the 
fields  of  economic  development,  public  administration,  social  welfare 
and  the  broad  field  of  human  rights  to  countries  which  ask  for  it. 

46.  The  United  Nations  works  to  further  the  observance  of  basic 
human  rights. 

47.  The  United  Nations  gives  aid  and  protection  to  refugees  through 
the  office  of  its  High  Commissioner.  A  United  Nations  Refugee  Emer- 
gency Fund  (UNREF)  was  established  by  the  General  Assembly  in  1954 
to  promote  the  execution  of  programs  designed  to  settle  on  a  permanent 
basis  the  problem  of  unassimilated  refugees,  particularly  those  still 
living  in  camps,  as  well  as  to  provide  emergency  assistance  for  particu- 
larly needy  cases.  To  help  Palestine  refugees  in  the  Near  East,  a  special 
fund,  and  a  special  agency — the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Works  Agency 
for  Palestine  Refugees  in  the  Near  East — were  established. 

48.  The  United  Nations  works  to  improve  the  status  of  women.  Its 
Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women  makes  recommendations  for  grant- 
ing women  political  and  legal  equality,  equal  educational  opportunities 
and  equal  pay  for  equal  work.  A  convention  to  grant  women  equal  politi- 
cal rights  with  men  was  drawn  up  and  came  into  force  on  7  July  1954 
after  six  countries  had  accepted  it.  By  February  1956,  22  countries  had 
accepted  it. 

49.  The  United  Nations  runs  a  world-wide  system  of  control  over 
dangerous  drugs,  such  as  opium  and  cocaine. 

50.  Through  UNICEF  (the  United  Nations  Children's  Fund),  the 
United  Nations  provides  food  supplements  and  supplies  for  disease  con- 
trol campaigns  and  maternal  and  child  welfare  projects  in  under- 
developed areas  of  the  world. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS  OF  THE  UNITED  NATIONS 

(Excerpts  from  an  address  by  Ambassador  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Jr.,  U.  S. 
Representative  to  the  United  Nations,  made  in  observance  of  United 
Nations  Day  at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  October  23,  1955.) 

This  is  a  big  year  in  United  Nations  history — and  not  merely 
because  this  happens  to  be  the  tenth  year  of  the  United  Nations'  existence. 

It  is  big  because  so  much  concrete  accomplishment  has  been  crowded 
into  the  last  10  years  in  spite  of  many  obstacles. 

This  reflects  credit  on  the  United  Nations. 

It  is  a  big  year  because  the  number  of  Americans  who  expect 
miracles  to  be  wrought  by  the  United  Nations  has  dwindled  to  an  insig- 
nificant number,  just  as  the  number  of  those  who  fear  that  the  United 
Nations  is  a  threat  to  our  sovereignty  has  also  dwindled. 

Both  of  these  dwindlings  reflect  credit  on  the  American  people. 

Two  truths  should  be  set  down:  One  is  that  the  age  of  miracles 
will  not  be  brought  about  by  any  manmade  international  organization; 
the  other  is  that  what  we  have  now  at  the  United  Nations  is  no  con- 
ceivable infringement  of  or  threat  to  any  nation's  sovereignty,  includ- 
ing our  own.  It  is  interesting  in  this  connection  that  the  polls  show  that 
slightly  more  Americans  wish  to  merge  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment into  a  world  government  than  wish  to  get  out  of  the  United 
Nations.  The  first  course  would  be  fantastic  and  the  second  course 
would  be  imprudent.  It  is  well  that  only  a  small  number  think  either 
of  these  things.  I  am  against  both  of  them.  Between  them  they  add  up 
to  only  11  percent,  which  can  be  compared  with  the  74  percent  who  at 
the  latest  count,  thought  the  United  Nations  was  doing  a  good  job. 
This  was  an  all  time  high. 

So  there  has  been  progress  in  the  last  10  years  both  at  home  and  at 
the  United  Nations. 

The  Achievements  of  Ten  Years 

We  can  best  assess  the  progress  of  the  United  Nations  by  remember- 
ing, first,  that  the  basic  assumption  at  San  Francisco  10  years  ago  was 
that  there  would  be  big  power  unity,  notably  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union — an  assumption  which  broke  down  scarcely 
before  the  ink  on  the  United  Nations  Charter  was  dry. 

With  this  fact  in  mind,  we  can  next  ponder  the  following  record: 

That,  in  spite  of  this  lack  of  big  power  unity,  the  United  Nations  has 
in  the  last  10  years  played  a  decisive  part  in 

— extinguishing  the  threatened  Communist  aggression  in  Iran  and 
causing  withdrawal  of  Soviet  troops  there; 

— ending  the  Communist  war  against  Greece; 

— preventing  open  warfare  over  Kashmir  between  India  and  Pakis- 
tan; 

— bringing  about  the  advent  of  Israel  into  the  family  of  nations 
and  the  ending  of  the  war  in  the  Holy  Land; 

— the  emergence  of  Indonesia  as  an  independent  nation;  and 

— the  successful  fight  of  16  free  nations  to  repel  the  bloody  Commun- 
ist aggression  in  Korea. 
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In  Korea  the  United  States  contribution  was,  of  course,  overwhelm- 
ing and  indispensable.  Nevertheless,  our  United  Nations  allies  sent 
the  equivalent  of  two  divisions  of  troops  to  fight  beside  the  forces  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Republic  of  Korea.  Measured  in  money, 
this  effort  saved  us  at  least  six  hundred  million  dollars  a  year  (which 
can  be  compared  with  our  thirteen  million  dollar  contribution  to  the 
United  Nations).  Measured  by  the  far  graver  arithmetic  of  human  life, 
it  meant  17,000  casualties,  including  over  3,000  dead. 

Of  course  these  contributions  from  other  United  Nations  members 
were  not  big  enough.  It  is  certain  that  they  would  have  been  consider- 
ably bigger  and  would  have  included  troops  from  still  other  nations 
if  it  hadn't  been  for  the  policy  which  prevailed  at  that  time.  This  policy 
was  that  any  nation  contributing  troops  in  Korea  had  to  equip  and  main- 
tain those  troops  itself  or  reimburse  the  United  States  for  their  equip- 
ment and  maintenance.  Naturally  there  were  a  number  of  countries 
which  had  many  good  and  brave  soldiers  but  did  not  have  the  resources 
to  equip  them.  This  was,  therefore,  a  mistaken  policy.  If  ever  an 
occasion  similar  to  Korea  occurs  again — which  God  forbid! — this  is 
a  mistake  which  will  not  be  repeated. 

In  the  past  3  years,  still  over  fierce  Soviet  obstruction,  the  fol- 
lowing new  achievements  have  been  added  through  United  Nations 
action: 

We  have  achieved  the  Korean  Armistice,  retaining  the  vital  rule 
that  no  prisoner  could  be  sent  back  to  communism  against  his  will. 

We  placed  the  Soviet  Union  on  the  Communist  side  at  the  Korean 
Political  Conference,  instead  of  allowing  it  to  attend  as  a  "neutral." 

We  condemned  the  Communist  atrocities  against  our  troops  in 
Korea  and  fully  exposed  their  brutal  methods  of  getting  false  germ 
warfare  "confessions." 

We  stopped  the  Soviet  plot  to  use  its  United  Nations  veto  to  torpedo 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  and  take  over  Guatemala,  and  thereby  we 
achieved  a  great  victory  for  freedom. 

We  constantly  used  the  United  Nations  forum  to  fight  the  cold 
war  against  communism,  to  expound  communism's  horrors,  and  to  pro- 
claim the  merits  of  the  free  system. 

We  continued  to  keep  Communist  China  out  of  the  United  Nations — 
thus  keeping  the  United  Nations  faithful  to  its  character  as  an 
organization  of  "peace-loving"  nations,  and  also  preventing  an  immense 
gain  in  prestige  and  influence  for  world  communism. 

A  particularly  vivid  example  of  what  an  international  organi- 
zation can  accomplish  which  no  individual  national  government  can 
in  all  probability  do  for  itself  was  the  liberation  of  the  15  American 
fliers  who  were  illegally  detained  by  the  Chinese  Communists.  We 
have  many  to  thank  for  this  result:  our  allies  who  stood  by  us  from 
the  very  beginning,  other  governments  which  helped,  the  tireless 
efforts  of  Secretary-General  Hammarskjold  who  put  his  own  reputa- 
tion on  the  chopping  block  and  left  no  stone  unturned,  even  going 
to  Peiping  in  person;  and  to  the  patience  and  forbearance  of  the  American 
people,  under  the  leadership  of  President  Eisenhower  whose  judgment 
on  how  to  handle  this  anguished  question  was-  thus  so  clearly  vindi- 
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cated.  But  the  underlying  fact  is  that  the  passage  of  a  General  Assembly 
resolution  by  an  overwhelming  vote  last  December  created  a  state  of 
world  opinion  which  made  the  release  of  these  prisoners  desirable,  not 
only  from  our  viewpoint  but  from  that  of  their  captors.  Any  person  can 
look  at  these  15  young  men  and  say  to  themselves,  "One  of  these  might 
have  been  my  child — or  my  brother — or  my  friend"  and  then  reflect  on 
the  direct  value  of  the  United  Nations  to  him  or  her. 

The  United  Nations  Opens  Many  Doors 

The  United  Nations  opens  many  doors  and  builds  many  bridges 
and  creates  many  opportunities  which  would  not  exist  otherwise.  The 
international  scientific  conference  which  was  held  at  Geneva  last 
summer  under  the  terms  of  a  General  Assembly  resolution,  which  in 
turn  was  passed  in  response  to  the  suggestion  of  President  Eisenhower 
in  December  1953,  has  led  to  the  free  exchange  of  much  information 
which,  until  then,  had  been  considered  highly  secret  by  all  sides. 

Then  for  the  first  time  since  the  end  of  World  War  II  there  is 
real  hope  that  some  progress  can  be  made  toward  disarmament — and, 
what  is  equally  fundamental,  toward  real  inspection,  without  which  true 
disarmament  cannot  exist.  President  Eisenhower's  proposal  at  Geneva 
last  summer  for  aerial  inspection  should,  if  agreed  to,  go  far  to  make 
surprise  attack  impossible,  and  this,  of  course,  is  a  boon  to  the  whole 
free  world,  which  would  never  be  aggressors  in  any  war. 

Experience  has  taught  us  that  if  the  world  can  only  know — if  light 
can  be  thrown  into  dark  places — many  of  the  principal  causes  of  tension 
and  of  war  are  eliminated.  That  is  another  merit  of  President  Eisen- 
hower's aerial  inspection  scheme.  If  we  know  what  is  being  done 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  it  is  better  for  us — and  it  is  better  for  them, 
too,  in  the  long  run. 

The  United  Nations  deals  with  more  than  war  and  conflict.  For 
years  it  has  carried  on  small  but  effective  programs  of  technical  assist- 
ance to  help  people  grow  more  food,  cure  disease,  and  learn  to  read; 
programs  of  aid  to  children  whom  war  and  chaos  have  made  homeless 
and  hungry;  programs  of  aid  to  refugees  from  communism,  war,  and 
political  oppression.  These  programs  help  suffering  people  wherever 
they  operate  and  show  dramatically  that  we  care  what  happens  to  them. 

All  this  has  been  done  while  we  reduced  our  American  share  of  the 
costs  of  the  United  Nations,  while  we  increased  the  Soviet  share,  and 
while  we  worked  out  a  program  in  which  all  American  citizens  holding 
important  office  at  the  United  Nations  have  been  screened  in  accordance 
with  Civil  Service  Commission  and  FBI  procedures. 

Let  me  now  submit  a  very  large  question.  In  addition  to  this 
tabloid  review  of  recent  specific  accomplishments  of  the  United 
Nations,  can  it  be  said  that  in  the  last  10  years  we  have  learned  any 
new  truth  concerning  the  cure  for  war,  as  doctors  have  in  the  past 
discovered  new  truths  which  lead  them  on  to  the  cure  of  hitherto 
deadly  diseases? 

I  think  we  have.  The  United  Nations  has  acquired  huge  influence, 
not  by  using  legal  power  but  by  becoming  the  most  effective  engine  in 
the    world    for    influencing    public    opinion.    In    most    of    the    specific 
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achievements  which  I  have  enumerated,  this  played  the  decisive  part; 
in  all  of  them  it  played  a  big  part.  Therefore,  the  new  truth  which  we 
have  learned  about  finding  a  cure  for  war  in  these  first  10  years  of  the 
United  Nations'  existence  is  that  influence  which  grows  naturally  and 
rapidly  in  accordance  with  events  is  more  effective  than  law  which  is  not 
obeyed.  Influence  often  underlies  law  and,  in  fact,  if  the  forces  of 
opinion  which  make  influence  are  contrary  to  the  letter  of  the  law,  the 
law  becomes  a  dead  letter. 

Thus,  the  United  Nations  has  not  really  essentially  suffered  in  its 
work  of  war  prevention  because  of  an  inadequate  supply  of  legal 
power. 

Thirty  years  ago  many  favored  the  "hitch  your  wagon  to  a  star" 
approach,  whereby  governments  made  legal  commitments  in  the  vague 
hope  that  this  would  somehow  improve  matters,  even  though  it  was 
plain  that  such  commitments  would  not  be  lived  up  to  when  the  test 
came. 

It  is  clear  today  that  the  approach  to  world  peace  does  not  lie  in 
surrendering  sovereignty  and  in  making  commitments  in  disregard  of 
future  military,  strategic,  and  political  realities  (which  commitments 
would  become  a  dead  letter  when  invoked).  To  do  so  is  actually  a 
disservice  to  the  cause  of  peace,  leads  to  disrespect  for  law,  and  is 
immature. 

The  right  approach  is  to  work  on  world  opinion — to  create  and  then 
operate  an  organization  which  can  mobilize  to  the  maximum  all  the 
willpower  and  all  the  ability  to  resist  aggression  which  may  exist 
in  the  world  at  the  moment  the  aggression  is  committed.  The  amount 
of  resistance  thus  mobilized  may  well  be  smaller  than  that  which  is 
theoretically  possible  under  the  old-fashioned  approach  of  unrealistic 
(and  extravagant)  legal  commitment — or  it  might  be  larger.  But  it  would 
at  least  be  real. 

At  the  United  Nations  it  has  become  clear  that  it  is  always 
futile — and  often  dangerous — to  try  to  force  world  opinion  into  a 
legalistic  strait- jacket  because  the  amount  of  public  support  for  common 
international  action  varies  widely  from  year  to  year,  from  issue  to 
issue,   and  from  one  political  regime  to  another. 

In  harmony  with  the  United  Nations  Charter,  there  is  in  such 
regional  organizations  as  NATO,  for  example,  no  guaranty  of  territorial 
integrity.  Instead  the  parties  declare  that  an  attack  on  one  is  an  attack 
on  all  and  that,  when  such  an  attack  occurs,  the  parties  will  consult. 

These  ideas  are  all  commonly  accepted  today  and  are  implicit  in 
the  United  Nations  Charter.  No  one  even  questions  them  any  more. 

Those  few,  therefore,  who  today  wish  to  give  up  our  national 
sovereignty  and  the  other  few  who  charge  that  the  United  Nations  is 
jeopardizing  our  sovereignty  are  debating  a  question  which  is  35  years 
old  and  has  actually  been  as  dead  as  a  herring  for  at  least  10  years 
and  maybe  more.  It  is  a  debate  which  disregards  what  we  have  learned 
about  international  politics  in  the  air-atomic  age,  which  has  made  world 
opinion — and  not  surrender  of  sovereignty — the  effective,  and  dominant, 
force  for  peace. 
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In  the  United  Nations  Charter  the  one  part  which  is  other  than 
recommendatory  is  the  part  which  gives  the  Security  Council  power 
to  issue  what  lawyers  call  "action  orders,"  which  are  legally  binding 
on  all  member  nations.  Yet,  when  the  United  Nations  confronted  the 
largest  and  most  dangerous  aggression  in  its  10-year  history — Korea, 
in  1950 — did  it  use  this  legal  power  to  repel  the  aggression?  It  did  not. 
Could  it  have  done  so?  It  could  have,  because  the  Soviet  Union  (with 
its  veto)  was  not  present  at  that  time.  Wisely,  however,  it  was  decided 
to  appeal  to  the  world  and  to  seek  to  mobilize  world  opinion,  rather 
than  to  order  the  world.  And  the  aggression  in  Korea  was  repelled. 

The  Challenge  of  the  United  Nations 

The  release  of  the  fliers  because  of  the  mobilization  of  world 
opinion  by  the  United  Nations  is,  as  I  mentioned  earlier,  a  most  striking 
illustration  of  the  effectiveness  of  this  new  engine  for  affecting  public 
opinion. 

We  know  that  peace  can  only  be  organized  dependably  on  the  basis 
of  justice.  We  also  know  that  there  is  no  idea  of  justice  which  is 
commonly  held  throughout  the  world  by  all  the  human  race  today. 
(The  Communist  idea  of  justice,  for  example,  is  radically  different 
from  ours.)  To  build  such  a  sense  of  justice  one  must  work  on  world 
opinion. 

That  is  what  the  United  Nations  forum  does.  That  is  what  it  did 
in  the  past  in  preventing  wars  in  widely  scattered  parts  of  the  world. 
That  is  what  it  did  recently  in  bringing  about  the  release  of  our  fliers. 
That  is  what  it  can  do  in  the  future  for  the  general  goal  of  lasting 
peace — if  we  have  the  ideas,  if  we  have  the  vision,  and  if  we  have  the 
wisdom  to  use  it  properly.  That  is  the  challenge  which  the  United 
Nations  holds  out  to  us  today. 


EFFORTS  TOWARD  WORLD  PEACE 

(Excerpts  from  an  address  by  Under  Secretary  of  State  Herbert  Hoover, 
Jr.,  before  the  U.  S.  Conference  of  Mayors,  Washington,  D.  C,  Febru- 
ary 16,  1956.) 

I  am  very  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  of  talking  to  you  briefly 
about  efforts  toward  world  peace. 

We  are  living  in  a  complex  and  difficult  era.  The  last  decade  has 
been  a  period  of  radical  change.  The  Soviet  Union  has  emerged  as  the 
second  strongest  nation  in  the  world.  Some  800  million  people,  primarily 
in  the  Far  East,  who  were  formerly  under  colonial  rule  are  now  inde- 
pendent nations.  Mainland  China  is  in  the  grip  of  a  Communist  regime. 
The  nature  of  warfare  has  been  completely  transformed  by  nuclear 
weapons,  which  are  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Soviet  Union  as  well  as 
ourselves. 

Today  the  U.  S.  occupies  a  unique  position  as  the  strongest  nation 
in  the  free  world.  Yet  the  rise  of  the  Soviet  Union  poses  an  unparalleled 
threat  to  our  own  security.  This  threat  takes  many  forms.  With  the  newer 
weapons,  our  continent  is  now  directly  exposed  to  devastating  attack.  And 
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our  interests  do  not  stop  at  our  own  shores.  Our  security  would  be 
gravely  imperiled  if  other  friendly  nations  should  lose  their  liberty.  Nor 
is  the  Soviet  threat  merely  military.  Communism  has  developed  to  a  fine 
art  the  techniques  of  subversion  and  propaganda.  Today  the  world  pre- 
sents many  opportunities  for  the  use  of  these  techniques.  The  Soviets 
can  play  upon  fears,  discontents,  and  hopes,  and  can  exploit  historic 
cleavages  and  political  inexperience,  especially  in  the  newer  nations. 

In  the  face  of  this  situation,  the  President,  in  his  State  of  the 
Union  message,  declared  that  our  international  effort  must  be  directed 
to  the  "waging  of  peace"  with  all  the  resourcefulness  and  sense  of  dedi- 
cation and  urgency  that  we  have  mustered  in  defense  of  our  country  in 
time  of  war. 

Our  efforts  for  peace  must  take  many  forms. 

1.     Collective  Security 

In  the  forefront  is  the  maintenance  of  our  system  of  collective 
security. 

We  now  live  in  a  world  in  which  security  lies  beyond  the  attainment 
of  any  one  nation,  however  strong.  The  massive  Communist  threat, 
backed  by  more  than  6  million  men  under  arms,  can  be  met  only  by 
mutual  defense.  Some  42  nations  are  allied  with  the  United  States  for 
collective  security.  The  NATO  Pact  binds  together  15  states  of  Europe 
and  North  America.  The  Rio  Pact  covers  Latin  America.  The  Manila 
Pact  extends  the  principle  to  southern  Asia.  These  alliances  threaten  no 
one.  They  have  come  into  being  solely  in  response  to  threats  of  Com- 
munist aggression. 

These  alliances  serve  as  a  warning  to  any  potential  aggressor  that 
he  will  encounter  the  combined  opposition  of  a  powerful  coalition  of  free 
nations.  We  have  also  gone  far,  especially  in  Europe,  to  create  the  mate- 
rial means  for  resisting  an  attack.  Thus,  collective  security  contributes 
powerfully  to  the  maintenance  of  peace. 

2.     Building  Political  and  Economic  Strength 

Military  strength  is  essential  but  it  is  not  enough.  The  United  States 
and  its  partners  must  also  create  conditions  of  political  stability  and  eco- 
nomic health  if  they  are  to  resist  the  Communist  threat. 

Just  after  the  war  this  effort  took  a  dramatic  form  in  Europe.  The 
foundations  were  laid  in  the  Marshall  plan,  which  restored  the  shattered 
economies  of  the  European  nations.  Today  those  nations  are  standing  on 
their  own  feet  economically  and  are  cooperating  for  their  mutual  bene- 
fit. Six  of  them  are  engaged  in  initial  steps  toward  even  closer  unity. 

In  Asia  the  task  is  still  formidable.  There,  new  nations  are  struggling 
to  achieve  economic  growth  and  political  stability  in  the  face  of  serious 
obstacles.  The  continued  independence  of  these  states  may  depend  on 
their  success  in  this  struggle. 

That  is  why  the  United  States  is  extending  economic  assistance  to 
many  of  them.  Our  aim  is  not  to  buy  their  friendship.  Our  purpose  is  to 
help  them  become  strong  enough  to  remain  free.  This  task  is  likely  to 
be  a  lengthy  one.  The  Secretary  of  State  has  recently  said  that  such 
programs  will  "need  to  go  on  for  a  considerable  period  of  time  at  about 
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the  present  level."  In  order  to  make  them  more  effective  we  are  asking 
the  Congress  to  permit  longer-term  commitments  for  limited  amounts. 
This  should  help  in  mobilizing  funds  from  other  sources,  such  as  the 
World  Bank,  other  countries,  and  private  investors. 

3.    Resolving  Disputes 

We  are  convinced  that  an  enduring  peace  must  be  based  on  freedom 
and  justice.  That  is  why  we  have  devoted  so  much  effort  in  trying  to 
settle  outstanding  disputes  and  correct  injustices.  Rejecting  the  use  of 
force,  we  want  to  negotiate  in  good  faith  to  remove  these  causes  of 
tension.  That  was  our  purpose  at  the  summit  conference  at  Geneva  last 
summer  and  at  the  Foreign  Ministers  Conference  later  in  the  fall. 

We  shall  persevere  in  that  purpose  despite  the  disappointing  results 
so  far.  We  will  not  sacrifice  freedom  or  justice.  We  will  continue  to  seek 
unification  of  Germany,  restoration  of  independence  to  Eastern  Europe 
and  renunciation  of  force  in  the  Far  East.  We  will  maintain  our  own 
strength,  assist  our  friends,  and  hope  that  the  leaders  of  the  Communist 
regimes  may  be  brought  to  see  that  a  just  peace  will  best  serve  their 
own  legitimate  security  interests. 

Within  the  free  world  there  are  disputes  which  disrupt  its  unity, 
such  as  that  in  the  Middle  East.  Even  now  we  are  meeting  with  the 
British  and  the  French  in  an  attempt  to  find  ways  to  avert  a  tragic  out- 
break   of   hostilities    there. 

4.    Disarmament 

Our  efforts  for  peace  take  still  another  form.  We  want  if  possible 
to  tame  the  atom. 

As  the  President  has  said:  "a  nuclear  war  would  be  an  intolerable 
disaster  which  must  not  be  permitted  to  occur  .  .  .  The  awesome  power 
of  the  atom  must  be  made  to  serve  as  a  guardian  of  the  free  community 
and  of  the  peace." 

For  over  10  years  the  United  States  has  sought  to  bring  nuclear 
weapons  under  control.  So  far  the  Soviet  Union  has  not  been  willing  to 
agree  to  the  safeguards  essential  for  the  security  of  all. 

We  are  continuing  that  effort.  The  obstacles  are  serious.  The  steady 
growth  of  stockpiles  of  nuclear  material  gravely  increases  the  difficulty 
of  effective  inspection. 

Last  summer,  as  you  will  recall,  at  the  Geneva  meeting,  the  Presi- 
dent made  a  new  offer  to  the  Soviet  Union  as  a  first  step.  In  his  "open 
skies"  proposal  he  suggested  that  our  two  countries  should  open  up  to 
aerial  inspection  in  order  to  protect  against  surprise  attack.  This  too 
the  Russians  have  so  far  rejected. 

5.    Conclusions 

I  have  given  you  a  thumbnail  sketch  of  our  efforts  toward  world 
peace.  At  best,  it  could  cover  only  a  small  segment  of  those  efforts.  But 
even  this  outline  shows  how  diverse  and  widespread  they  must  be. 

There  is  no  easy  road  to  peace.  We  must  be  prepared  for  a  long 
haul,  calling  for  steady  nerves  and  persistence.  We  cannot  afford  to 
slacken  our  efforts  or  to  become  impatient  of  the  sacrifices  we  are  called 
on  to  make.  They  are  part  of  the  price  of  the  liberties  we  cherish. 


THE  STATE  OF  THE  UNION 

(Excerpts  from  President  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower's  State  of  the  Union 
message  to  Congress  of  January  5,  1956,  as  carried  in  The  Department 
of  State  Bulletin,  volume  34,  pages  79-84,  January  16,  1956.) 

Our  world  policy  and  our  actions  are  dedicated  to  the  achievement 
of  peace  with  justice  for  all  nations. 

With  this  purpose  we  move  in  a  wide  variety  of  ways  and  through 
many  agencies  to  remove  the  pall  of  fear;  to  strengthen  the  ties  with 
our  partners  and  to  improve  the  cooperative  cohesion  of  the  free  world; 
to  reduce  the  burden  of  armaments;  and  to  stimulate  and  inspire  action 
among  all  nations  for  a  world  of  justice  and  prosperity  and  peace.  These 
national  objectives  are  fully  supported  by  both  our  political  parties. 

In  the  past  year  our  search  for  a  more  stable  and  just  peace  has 
taken  varied  forms.  Among  the  most  important  were  the  two  conferences 
at  Geneva,  in  July  and  in  the  fall  of  last  year.  We  explored  the  possi- 
bilities of  agreement  on  critical  issues  that  jeopardize  the  peace. 

The  July  meeting  of  Heads  of  Government  held  out  promise  to  the, 
world  of  moderation  in  the  bitterness,  of  word  and  action,  which  tends 
to  generate  conflict  and  war.  All  were  in  agreement  that  a  nuclear  war 
would  be  an  intolerable  disaster  which  must  not  be  permitted  to  occur. 
But  in  October,  when  the  Foreign  Ministers  met  again,  the  results 
demonstrated  conclusively  that  the  Soviet  leaders  are  not  yet  willing  to 
create  the  indispensable  conditions  for  a  secure  and  lasting  peace. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  clear  that  the  conflict  between  international  com- 
munism and  freedom  has  taken  on  a  new  complexion. 

We  know  the  Communist  leaders  have  often  practiced  the  tactics  of 
retreat  and  zigzag.  We  know  that  Soviet  and  Chinese  communism  still 
poses  a  serious  threat  to  the  free  world.  And  in  the  Middle  East  recent 
Soviet  moves  are  hardly  compatible  with  the  reduction  of  international 
tension. 

Yet  Communist  tactics  against  the  free  nations  have  shifted  in  em- 
phasis from  reliance  on  violence  and  the  threat  of  violence  to  reliance  on 
division,  enticement,  and  duplicity.  We  must  be  well  prepared  to  meet 
the  current  tactics,  which  pose  a  dangerous  though  less  obvious  threat.  At 
the  same  time  our  policy  must  be  dynamic  as  well  as  flexible,  designed 
primarily  to  forward  the  achievement  of  our  own  objectives  rather  than 
to  meet  each  shift  and  change  on  the  Communist  front.  We  must  act  in 
the  firm  assurance  that  the  fruits  of  freedom  are  more  attractive  and 
desirable  to  mankind  in  the  pursuit  of  happiness  than  the  record  of 
communism. 

In  the  face  of  Communist  military  power,  we  must,  of  course,  con- 
tinue to  maintain  an  effective  system  of  collective  security.  This  involves 
two  things — a  system  which  gives  clear  warning  that  armed  aggression 
will  be  met  by  joint  action  of  the  free  nations  and  deterrent  military 
power  to  make  that  warning  effective.  Moreover,  the  awesome  power  of 
the  atom  must  be  made  to  serve  as  a  guardian  of  the  free  community  and 
of  the  peace. 

In  the  last  year  the  free  world  has  seen  major  gains  for  the  system 
of  collective  security:  the  accession  to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organ- 
ization and  Western  European  Union  of  the  sovereign  Federal  German 
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Republic;  the  developing  cooperation  under  the  Southeast  Asia  Collective 
Defense  Treaty;  and  the  formation  in  the  Middle  East  of  the  Baghdad 
Pact  among  Turkey,  Iraq,  Iran,  Pakistan,  and  the  United  Kingdom.  In 
our  own  hemisphere  the  inter-American  system  has  continued  to  show 
its  vitality  in  maintaining  peace  and  a  common  approach  to  world 
problems.  We  now  have  security  pacts  with  more  than  40  other  nations. 
In  the  pursuit  of  our  national  purposes,  we  have  been  steadfast  in 
our  support  of  the  United  Nations,  now  entering  its  second  decade  with 
a  wider  membership  and  ever-increasing  influence  and  usefulness.  In 
the  release  of  our  15  fliers  from  Communist  China,  an  essential  prelude 
was  the  world  opinion  mobilized  by  the  General  Assembly  which  con- 
demned their  imprisonment  and  demanded  their  liberation.  The  success- 
ful atomic  energy  conference  held  in  Geneva  under  United  Nations 
auspices  and  our  atoms-for-peace  program  have  been  practical  steps 
toward  the  worldwide  use  of  this  new  energy  source.  Our  sponsorship  of 
such  use  has  benefited  our  relations  with  other  countries.  Active  negotia- 
tions are  now  in  progress  to  create  an  international  agency  to  foster 
peaceful   uses   of   atomic   energy. 

During  the  past  year  the  crucial  problem  of  disarmament  has  moved 
1  to  the  forefront  of  practical  political  endeavor.  At  Geneva  I  declared  the 
•j  readiness  of  the  United  States  to  exchange  blueprints  of  the  military 
<  establishments  of  our  nation  and  the  U.S.S.R.,  to  be  confirmed  by  recipro- 
(  cal  aerial  reconnaissance.  By  this  means  I  felt  mutual  suspicions  could 
1  be  allayed  and  an  atmosphere  developed  in  which  negotiations  looking 
•  toward  limitation  of  arms  would  have  improved  chances  of  success. 

In  the  United  Nations  subcommittee  on  disarmament  last  fall,  this 
i  proposal  was  explored  and  the  United  States  also  declared  itself  willing 
I  to  include  reciprocal  ground  inspection  of  key  points.  By  the  over- 
'  whelming  vote  of  56  to  7,  the  United  Nations  on  December  16  endorsed 
I  these  proposals  and  gave  them  a  top  priority.  Thereby,  the  issue  is 
placed  squarely  before  the  bar  of  world  opinion.  We  shall  persevere  in 
'  seeking  a  general  reduction  of  armaments  under  effective  inspection 
1  and  control,  which  are  essential  safeguards  to  insure  reciprocity  and 
!  protect  the  security  of  all. 

In  the  coming  year  much  remains  to  be  done. 

While  maintaining  our  military  deterrent,  we  must  intensify  our 
1  efforts  to  achieve  a  just  peace.  In  Asia  we  shall  continue  to  give  help 
1  to  nations  struggling  to  maintain  their  freedom  against  the  threat  of 
'  Communist  coercion  or  subversion.  In  Europe  we  shall  endeavor  to 
;  increase  not  only  the  military  strength  of  the  North  Atlantic  alliance 
but  also  its  political  cohesion  and  unity  of  purpose.  We  shall  give  such 
assistance  as  is  feasible  to  the  recently  renewed  effort  of  Western  Euro- 
1  pean  nations  to  achieve  a  greater  measure  of  integration,  such  as  in 
1   the  field  of  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy. 

In  the  Near  East  we  shall  spare  no  effort  in  seeking  to  promote  a 
1  fair  solution  of  the  tragic  dispute  between  the  Arab  States  and  Israel, 
1  all  of  whom  we  want  as  our  friends.  The  United  States  is  ready  to  do  its 
part  to  assure  enduring  peace  in  that  area.  We  hope  that  both  sides 
'  will  make  the  contributions  necessary  to  achieve  that  purpose.  In  Latin 
America  we  shall  continue  to  cooperate  vigorously  in  trade  and  other 
1    measures  designed  to  assist  economic  progress  in  the  area. 
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The  Constant  Improvement  of  our  National  Security 

Because  peace  is  the  keystone  of  our  national  policy,  our  defense 
program  emphasizes  an  effective  flexible  type  of  power  calculated  to 
deter  or  repulse  any  aggression  and  to  preserve  the  peace.  Short  of  war 
we  have  never  had  military  strength  better  adapted  to  our  needs  with 
improved  readiness  for  emergency  use.  The  maintenance  of  this  strong 
military  capability  for  the  indefinite  future  will  continue  to  call  for  a 
large  share  of  our  national  budget.  Our  military  programs  must  meet 
the  needs  of  today.  To  build  less  would  expose  the  Nation  to  aggression. 
To  build  excessively,  under  the  influence  of  fear,  could  defeat  our  pur- 
poses and  impair  or  destroy  the  very  freedom  and  economic  system  our 
military  defenses  are  designed  to  protect. 

We  have  improved  the  effectiveness  and  combat  readiness  of  our 
forces  by  developing  and  making  operational  new  weapons  and  by  inte- 
grating the  latest  scientific  developments,  including  new  atomic  weapons, 
into  our  military  plans.  We  continue  to  push  the  production  of  the  most 
modern  military  aircraft.  The  development  of  longrange  missiles  has 
been  on  an  accelerated  basis  for  some  time.  We  are  moving  as  rapidly 
as  practicable  toward  nuclear-powered  aircraft  and  ships.  Combat 
capability,  especially  in  terms  of  firepower,  has  been  substantially 
increased.  We  have  made  the  adjustments  in  personnel  permitted  by  the 
cessation  of  the  Korean  war,  the  buildup  of  our  allies,  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  new  weapons. 

To  strengthen  our  continental  defenses,  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  in  the  closest  cooperation,  have  substantially  augmented  early- 
warning  networks.  Great  progress  is  being  made  in  extending  surveil- 
lance of  the  Arctic,  the  Atlantic,  and  the  Pacific  approaches  to  North 
America. 

In  the  last  analysis  our  real  strength  lies  in  the  caliber  of  the  men 
and  women  in  our  Armed  Forces,  active  and  reserve.  Much  has  been 
done  to  attract  and  hold  capable  military  personnel,  but  more  needs  to 
be  done.  This  year  I  renew  my  request  of  last  year  for  legislation  to 
provide  proper  medical  care  for  military  dependents  and  a  more  equi- 
table survivors'  benefit  program. 

Closely  related  to  the  mission  of  the  Defense  Department  is  the  task 
of  the  Federal  Civil  Defense  Administration.  A  particular  point  of 
relationship  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  key  to  civil  defense  is  the 
expanded  continental  defense  program,  including  the  distant-early- 
warning  system.  Our  Federal  civil  defense  authorities  have  made  prog- 
ress in  their  program,  and  now  comprehensive  studies  are  being  con- 
ducted jointly  by  the  Federal  Civil  Defense  Administration,  the  States, 
and  critical  target  cities  to  determine  the  best  procedures  that  can  be 
adopted  in  case  of  an  atomic  attack. 

We  have  a  broad  and  diversified  mobilization  base.  We  have  the 
facilities,  materials,  skills,  and  knowledge  rapidly  to  expand  the  pro- 
duction of  things  we  need  for  our  defense  whenever  they  are  required. 
But  mobilization  base  requirements  change  with  changing  technology 
and  strategy.  We  must  maintain  flexibility  to  meet  new  requirements. 
I  am  requesting,  therefore,  that  the  Congress  once  again  extend  the 
Defense  Production  Act. 


THE  UNITED  NATIONS  AND  THE  SEARCH  FOR  DISARMAMENT 

5  (Excerpts  from  an  address  by  Francis  O.  Wilcox,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  International  Organization  Affairs,  at  the  University  of 
Chicago,  Chicago,  111.,  June  29,  1956,  as  carried  in  The  Department  of 
State  Bulletin,  volume  35,  pages  97-106,  July  16,  1956.) 

Although  no   concrete   agreements   came  from   the  recent  London 
£  sessions  of  the  disarmament  subcommittee,   there  were   advances   and 
i  clarifications  in  positions  in  the  course  of  negotiations  which  may  serve 
as  a  basis  for  future  progress. 

For  example,  at  London  there  was  for  the  first  time  apparent  Soviet 
1  acceptance  of  the  principle  that  a  ground  inspection  system  should  be  in 
place  before  disarmament  begins.  There  was,  for  the  first  time,  a  Soviet 
definition,  not  as  yet  fully  adequate,  of  what  are  called  the  "objects  of 
control,"  that  is,  the  operations  and  installations  to  be  subject  to  inspec- 
tion. Also,  at  London  the  Soviets  seemed  to  have  abandoned  their  10- 
year-old  "ban  the  bomb"  proposal  as  an  immediate  objective,  although 
this  theme  seems  to  be  emerging  again  in  some  of  their  statements  of  the 
past  few  weeks. 

Negotiations  at  London  produced  better  understanding  by  the  two 
sides  of  their  respective  positions,  and  seeds  planted  by  Western  initia- 
tives and  new  approaches  put  forward  there  may  yet  bear  fruit  when 
;  given  further  study  by  Soviet  leaders. 

When  arguing  with  an  opponent  it  is  well  to  know  just  where  you 

!  disagree.  There  were  three  major  areas  of  disagreement  with  the  Soviets 

at  London:   the  need  for  inspection,  particularly  of  air  inspection;  the 

j  necessity  for  progress  toward   political   settlements  simultaneous  with 

;  disarmament  measures  involving  far-reaching  reductions;  and  apparent 

Soviet  unwillingness  to  take  any  practical  measures  now  to  bring  the 

nuclear  threat  under  control. 

The  latest  development  is  the  Soviet  announcement  of  May  14  con- 
I  cerning  projected  reductions  in  force  levels,  and  their  letter  of  June  6  to 
President  Eisenhower  transmitting  this  announcement. 

In  their  reductions  of  forces,  if  carried  out,  the  Soviet  Union  is,  of 
f  course,  merely  following  belatedly  the  lead  of  the  United  States  and  its 
|  principal  allies.  Soviet  calls  for  extensive  reductions  on  our  part  must 
)  be  veiwed  in  the  light  of  this  fact.  As  I  have  already  mentioned,  the 
i  United  States  has  reduced  its  forces  since  World  War  II  by  over  9  million 
i  men,  from  a  level  higher  than  the  Soviet  Union  to  a  level  substantially 
i  below. 

On  the  positive  side,  the  Soviet  force  reductions,  if  carried  out,  may 
indicate  Soviet  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  United  States,  despite 
propaganda  charges  to  the  contrary,  will  not  attack  them.  If  this  is  the 
case  the  reductions  may  foreshadow  a  possible  willingness  to  negotiate 
more  seriously  than  in  the  past  toward  the  achievement  of  stabilizing 
measures  in  the  field  of  armaments. 

In  many  respects,  however,  the  Soviet  announcement  and  letter  are 
disappointing.  In  contrast  to  the  open  record  of  our  conventional  armed 
strength  the  world  does  not  know  what  the  Soviet  manpower  level  now 
is  nor  what  it  would  be  after  it  is  reduced.  Therefore  it  cannot  properly 
assess  the  effect  of  the  Soviet  action. 
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There  are  still  no  Russian  proposals  addressed  to  the  major  threat, 
which  is  that  of  nuclear  devastation.  Still  no  system  of  safeguards  against 
surprise  attack  has  been  advanced  by  them,  and  still  no  Western  pro- 
posals for  dealing  with  this  threat  have  been  accepted. 

The  projected  troop  withdrawals  from  Germany  would  still  leave 
Soviet  forces  there  more  numerous  than  those  of  all  other  countries 
combined,  and  forces  of  the  Soviet  Union  could  always  be  quickly  rein- 
forced in  comparison  to  those  of  countries  at  a  great  distance. 

There  is  no  reference  to  measures  looking  toward  the  reunification 
of  Germany  in  peace  and  freedom,  and  indeed  the  steps  suggested  seem 
to  imply  continued  division.  Neither  in  the  case  of  this  particular  prob- 
lem nor  in  general  is  there  yet  a  recognition  of  the  necessity  for  progress 
toward  the  solution  of  major  political  problems  along  with  progress 
toward  disarmament. 

There  is  a  discouraging  propaganda  flavor,  too,  in  the  Soviet  attempt 
to  cast  doubt  upon  the  effectiveness  of  the  United  Nations  subcommittee 
and  to  seek  to  deal  with  this  highly  technical  question  primarily  in  other 
forums  more  susceptible  to  misuse  for  propaganda. 

Finally,  the  latest  proposal  still  avoids  the  problem  of  inspection 
and  seems  to  deliberately  seek  to  confuse  unilateral,  unagreed,  unin- 
spected, unverified  claims  of  reduction  with  a  safeguarded  system  of 
arms  limitation  and  control. 

Prospects  for  Disarmament 

In  conclusion,  let  me  turn  to  the  prospect  ahead.  It  is  useful,  I  think, 
to  view  the  problem  in  terms  of  the  discouraging  perspective  of  the  past, 
the  challenging  opportunities  of  the  present,  and  the  compelling  necessi- 
ties of  the  future. 

Time  does  not  permit  a  detailed  analysis  of  areas  of  agreement 
reached  during  a  decade  of  negotiations,  but  such  an  analysis  would 
reveal  a  marked  degree  of  movement  in  the  positions  of  both  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

During  the  past  10  years,  the  past  5  years,  the  past  year,  even  the 
past  6  months,  despite  waverings  and  setbacks,  an  objective  balance 
sheet  will  show  the  gap  has  progressively  narrowed. 

An  analysis  of  approaches  to  the  problem  over  the  last  decade  also 
affords  a  useful  perspective.  Disarmament  negotiations  before  1955 
revolved  largely  around  comprehensive,  step-by-step  arms  reduction 
plans.  These  plans  either  began  or  ended  with  the  total  prohibition  and 
elimination  of  nuclear  weapons  and  had  to  be  agreed  substantially  in  full 
before  any  real  beginning  could  be  made.  The  current  emphasis  upon 
lesser  and  more  immediate  steps  as  starting  points  may  well  offer  greater 
promise. 

In  terms  of  present  opportunities,  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind 
the  many-sided  character  of  the  problem  with  which  we  are  confronted. 
We  will  maximize  our  opportunities  if  we  systematically  examine  and 
review  the  possibilities  for  advancement  in  each  aspect  of  the  problem. 

On  the  scientific  side,  for  example,  we  must  continue  to  press 
research  looking  toward  a  breakthrough  that  will  permit  detection  of 
hidden  nuclear  weapons. 
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In  development  of  the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy  we  must  pro- 
ti  vide   adequate   safeguards    against   diversion   of   nuclear   materials   for 

military  purposes. 

In  negotiations  we  shall  press  forward  on  the  basic  principles  of 
a  the  four-power  declaration  of  May  4,  1956.  In  this  connection  we  shall 
i  explore  in  greater  detail  the  possibilities  for  agreement  after  further 
•i  consideration  by  the  Soviet  Union  of  the  new  approaches  outlined  by 

the  President  in  his  letter  of  March  1  to  Marshal  Bulganin. 
ij  In  our  planning  we  shall  seek  to  develop  new  measures  and  new 

£  approaches  appropriate  not  only  to  the  existing  situation  but  to  the  tech- 
■  nological  developments  in  such  fields  as  guided  missiles. 
i  In  the  political  sphere  we  will  seek  concurrent  progress  toward  the 

i  resolution  of  outstanding  international  issues. 

Lastly,  we  must  bear  in  mind  the  necessities  of  the  future,  the  new 
{   and  ever  greater  dimensions  of  the  problem,  its  complexities  and  its 
i  urgencies. 
1  In  facing  such  a  future,  two  firm  requirements  emerge  as  equally 

important.  One  is  to  pursue  imaginatively  and  by  every  feasible  means 
i  agreement  to  a  comprehensive  safeguarded  system  of  arms  limitation 
:  and  control.  The  second  is,  in  the  absence  of  such  agreement,  to  move 
i   ahead  with  equal  determination  in  the  development  and  construction  of 

such  weapons  of  defense  as  our  national  security  demands. 

ATOMIC  ENERGY  AS  A  FACTOR  IN  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT 

(Excerpts  from  a  statement  made  on  April  24,  1956,  by  Ambassador 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Jr.,  U.S.  Representative  to  the  United  Nations,  in 
the  U.N.  Economic  and  Social  Council,  as  carried  in  The  Department 
of  State  Bulletin,  volume  34,  pages  816-819,  May  14,  1956.) 

I  am  glad  to  have  this  opportunity  of  meeting  with  you  and  the 
other  members  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  to  discuss  the  role 
1  that  this  Council  can  play  in  applying  the  new  and  fast-growing  body 
of  nuclear  knowledge  to  the  old  and  ever-challenging  question  of  eco- 
nomic development. 

For  10  years  this  Council  has  coordinated  the  United  Nations  efforts 
to  raise  the  level  of  living  for  the  people  of  all  countries.  It  has  focused 
attention  on  the  many  United  Nations  programs  for  more  food,  better 
health,  longer  life,  and  improvement  in  the  welfare  of  many  of  the 
world's  peoples.  It  has  shown  that  cooperative  effort  can  speed  the 
attainment  of  those  better  conditions  of  life  which  men  have  always 
sought  but  seek  today  with  increasing  determination  and  impatience. 

Nuclear  energy  is  bound  to  play  an  important  part  in  future  world 
economic  development.  In  terms  of  atomic  energy  we  are  all  under- 
developed. All  countries  are,  therefore,  pioneers.  Only  13  years  ago 
the  first  atomic  reactor  was  made  to  work.  Only  2  years  and  4  months 
ago  President  Eisenhower  presented  to  the  United  Nations  his  program 
of  a  world  effort  to  harness  this  new  source  of  power  for  man's  better- 
ment, gearing  it  to  hope  rather  than  to  fear,  to  construction  rather  than 
destruction. 

In  these  few  years  the  speed  of  development  has  exceeded  all  fore- 
casts.  We  were  and  still  are  cautioned  not  to  expect  miracles  overnight 
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While  keeping  this  in  mind,  we  still  cannot  fail  to  be  impressed  by  the 
progress  made  by  science  and  industry  in  using  atomic  energy  to  improve 
man's  life. 

A  complete  catalog  of  these  accomplishments  would  take  far  too 
long. 

It  would  have  to  include  the  highly  successful  use  of  radioisotopes — 
for  example,  in  treating  diseases  which  have  defied  cures  by  other 
means;  in  producing  more  food  and  in  preserving  food  from  good  years 
to  lean  years. 

It  would  have  to  include  experiments  in  the  use  of  atomic  energy 
in  ship  propulsion  and  in  industrial  processing. 

Probably  the  greatest  overall  contribution  of  atomic  energy  to 
human  welfare  will  be  in  the  generation  of  electric  power — to  light 
homes,  to  run  machines,  and  to  lighten  backbreaking  labors.  In  the  United 
States  our  first  full-scale  power  plant  will  come  into  operation  next 
year — at  Shippingport,  Pennsylvania.  It  will  have  an  eventual  capacity 
of  100,000  kilowatts.  Plans  for  six  other  full-scale  commercial-type 
plants  have  already  been  concluded.  Still  other  smaller  plants  are  being 
planned  for  rural  areas  with  capacities  of  from  10,000  to  12,000  kilowatts. 
Entire  plants  that  can  be  transported  by  air  are  also  under  design  for 
use  in  remote  regions  where  other  types  of  power  are  unobtainable. 

From  the  purely  economic  point  of  view  none  of  these  plants  will  be 
producing  economically  competitive  power  right  away — that  is,  power 
which  costs  as  little  as  that  produced  by  conventional  power  plants  in 
this  country.  Atomic  power  development  costs  much  money;  the  best 
guess  is  that  the  United  States  spends  about  $200-$300  million  a  year 
for  such  research  and  development.  But  valuable  economic  as  well  as 
technical  information  will  be  obtained  from  the  Shippingport  plant  and 
the  others  when  they  are  completed,  which  will  be  of  help  to  everyone 
interested  in  the  potential  uses  of  atomic  energy  for  economic  develop- 
ment, and  particularly  to  the  less  developed  countries. 

The  most  recent  forecasts  made  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
are  that  we  are  now  in  the  research  and  development  stage  of  economic 
nuclear  power.  Some  time  the  economic  advantages  of  nuclear  power 
will  become  so  compelling  that  a  relatively  large  proportion  of  new 
power  plants  will  be  nuclear.  When  this  second  phase  is  reached,  the 
proportion  of  nuclear  power  plants  to  the  total  number  being  built  will 
increase  from  around  5  percent  to  perhaps  something  like  60  percent  in 
10  years  or  less.  In  the  third  phase,  when  this  proportion  has  been 
reached,  it  will  probably  be  maintained  for  some  years;  in  areas  where 
coal,  oil,  and  waterpower  are  abundant  there  will  continue  to  be  an 
economic  need  for  them  as  well. 

It  is  evident  that  the  economic  implications  of  nuclear  power 
development  are  enormous  for  this  country  and  for  others.  The  rate  of 
development  will  necessarily  vary  from  country  to  country  according  to 
conditions  in  each.  It  will  be  related  to  the  level  and  distribution  of 
incomes,  the  availability  of  capital  and  technical  skills,  the  relative  cost 
of  other  fuels,  and  many  other  factors.  But  we  can  clearly  see  that 
nuclear  fuel  is  a  tremendous  potential  source  of  new  energy  and  it  will 
be  put  to  use  in  the  lifetime  of  most  of  us. 
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U.  S.  Emphasis  on  Cooperation 

In  our  development  of  the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy  the  United 
States  has  been  firmly  following  the  road  of  international  cooperation, 
the  road  marked  out  by  President  Eisenhower  here  at  the  United  Nations. 
The  President  has  repeatedly  stressed  that  the  use  of  the  atom  for  man's 
welfare  can  best  be  achieved  by  a  cooperative  spirit.  He  has  stressed 
ithe  necessity  for  a  "continued  partnership  of  the  world's  best  minds." 

This  partnership,  as  far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned,  has  taken 
two  directions:  making  facilities  available  and  making  information 
available. 

The  most  recent  step  toward  sharing  materials  was  the  announce- 
j  ment  last  February  that  we  would  make  available  20,000  kilograms  of 
,  U-235  for  use  in  nuclear  reactors  in  other  countries.  This  was  in  addition 
( to  200  kilograms  previously  announced. 

On  the  information  side,  it  should  be  set  down  that  40  complete 
atomic  energy  libraries  have  been  sent  abroad,  each  containing  more 
than  200,000  pages  of  information.  In  addition,  more  than  200  students 
from  other  countries  have  come  here  for  training  or  study  in  nuclear 
development. 

Evidences  of  the  partnership  of  the  world's  best  minds,  here  at  the 
United  Nations,  have  also  come  in  rapid  succession.  Last  summer  there 
was  the  historic  Geneva  Conference  on  the  Peaceful  Uses  of  Atomic 
!  Energy.  Last  autumn  a  United  Nations  Committee  To  Study  Problems 
of  Radiation  was  created.  And  now  we  have  the  agreed  draft  statute  of 
the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency. 

The  link  between  this  new  agency  and  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  will  be  close — similar  though  not  identical  with  the  tie  that 
exists  between  the  United  Nations  and  other  specialized  agencies.  By 
the  terms  of  the  draft  statute  the  agency  will  submit  reports  to  this 
Council  on  matters  within  its  competence. 

Benefits  from  Nuclear  Technology 

Nobody  can  foresee  exactly  where  the  atomic  revolution  will  take 
us.  But  we  do  know  that  countries  in  all  stages  of  economic  development 

I  are  bound  to  benefit  from  advances  in  nuclear  technology.  The  highly 
industrialized  countries  will  benefit  because  nuclear  power  will  be  an 
essential  supplement  to  available  supplies  of  coal  and  oil.   It  will  allow 

I  for  growth  and  continued  rising  levels  of  living.    In  fact  without  this 

i  new  source  of  energy  we  might  indeed  face  a  decline  in  living  standards. 

1  The  experts  have  estimated  that  the  world's  energy  needs  by  the  year 

;  2,000  will  be  from  2V2  to  5V2  times  the  1950  level. 

For  countries  which  have  not  yet  completed  their  industrialization, 
atomic  power  will  create  many  new  opportunities  to  short-cut  the 
development  process.  In  many  cases,  where  waterpower  or  coal  or  oil 
are  now  lacking,  it  may,  in  time,  supply  the  needed  source  of  energy.  In 
such  underpowered  areas,  in  time,  as  experience  is  gained  and  people 
are  trained  to  operate  the  new  plants,  atomic  power  can  multiply  muscle 
power  not  2,000  times,  as  with  the  high-speed  machines  known  today, 
but  by  something  more  like  25,000  times. 


GUIDE  LINES  IN  THE  STRUGGLE  FOR  FREEDOM 

(Excerpts  from  an  address  by  President  D wight  D.  Eisenhower  before 
the  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Washington,  D.  C,  April 
21,  1956.) 

At  Concord,  our  forebears  undertook  the  struggle  for  freedom  in  this 
country.  History  has  now  called  us  to  special  tasks  for  sustaining  and 
advancing  this  great  cause  in  the  world. 

As  we  take  stock  of  our  position  and  of  the  problems  that  lie  ahead, 
we  must  chart  our  course  by  three  main  guide  lines: 

The  first  one  is-.  We  must  maintain  a  collective  shield  against 
aggression  to  allow  the  free  peoples  to  seek  their  valued  goals  in 
safety. 

We  can  take  some  cautious  comfort  in  the  signs  that  the  Soviet 
rulers  may  have  relegated  military  aggression  to  the  background  and 
adopted  less  violent  methods  to  promote  their  aims.  Nevertheless,  Soviet 
military  power  continues  to  grow.  Their  forces  are  being  rapidly  mod- 
ernized and  equipped  with  nuclear  weapons  and  long-range  delivery  sys- 
tems. 

So  long  as  freedom  is  threatened  and  armaments  are  not  controlled, 
it  is  essential  for  us  to  keep  a  strong  military  establishment  ourselves 
and  strengthen  the  bonds  of  collective  security. 

Without  help  from  us,  many  of  our  allies  could  not  afford  to  equip 
and  maintain  the  forces  needed  for  self-defense.  Assistance  to  them 
is  part  of  our  proper  contribution  to  the  systems  of  common  defense. 
If  these  systems  did  not  exist,  we  would  have  to  bear  much  greater  costs 
ourselves.  Thus  in  aiding  our  allies,  the  Mutual  Security  Program  also 
advances  our  own  security  interests. 

We  hold  our  military  strength  only  to  guard  against  aggression, 
and  to  ensure  that  the  world  remains  at  peace.  War  in  our  time  has 
become  an  anachronism.  Whatever  the  case  in  the  past,  war  in  the 
future  can  serve  no  useful  purpose.  A  war  which  became  general,  as  any 
limited  action  might,  could  result  in  the  virtual  destruction  of  mankind. 

Hence  our  search  must  be  unceasing  for  a  system  to  regulate  and 
reduce  armaments  under  reliable  safeguards.  So  far,  the  Soviet  Union 
has  refused  to  accept  such  safeguards.  But  even  now  we  are  earnestly 
negotiating  towards  this  end.  The  problems  involved  are  difficult  and 
complex.  We  cannot  afford  to  underestimate  them.  But  we  cannot 
afford  to  slacken  our  efforts  to  lift  the  burden  of  armaments  and  to 
remove  their  threat. 

If  effective  measures  of  disarmament  could  be  agreed  upon,  think 
how  the  world  could  be  transformed!  Atomic  energy  used  for  peace — not 
war — could  bring  about  the  development  of  a  new  industrial  age.  Far 
more  human  energy  and  output  could  be  devoted  to  reducing  poverty  and 
need.  To  that  end,  as  I  said  to  this  same  body  three  years  ago,  we  would 
"join  with  all  nations  in  devoting  a  substantial  percentage  of  the  savings 
achieved  from  disarmament  to  a  fund  for  world  aid  and  construction." 

Of  even  more  importance,  the  pall  of  mutual  suspicions,  fear  and 
hatred  that  covers  the  earth  would  be  swept  away  in  favor  of  confidence, 
prosperity  and  human  happiness. 
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I 

Our  second  guideline  is  this:  Within  the  free  community,  we  must 
be  a  helpful  and  considerate  partner  in  creating  conditions  where  free- 
dom will  flourish. 

Beyond  defense,  the  crucial  task  of  the  free  nations  is  to  work 
together  in  constructive  ways  to  advance  the  welfare  of  their  peoples. 
jArms  alone  can  give  the  world  no  permanent  peace,  no  confident 
security.  Arms  are  solely  for  defense — to  protect  from  violent  assault 
what  we  already  have.  They  are  only  a  costly  insurance.  They  cannot 
add  to  human  progress.  Indeed,  no  matter  how  massive,  arms  by  them- 
selves would  not  prevent  vital  sections  of  the  world  falling  prey  to 
Communist  blandishment  or  subversion. 

If  we  are  to  preserve  freedom  here — it  must  likewise  thrive  in  other 
important  areas  of  the  earth.  For  the  welfare  of  ourselves  and  others, 
!we  must,  therefore,  help  the  rest  of  the  free  world  achieve  its  legitimate 
'aspirations.  For  our  mutual  benefit,  we  must  join  in  building  for 
■greater  future  prosperity,  for  more  human  liberty  and  for  lasting  peace. 

Within  the  Atlantic  Community,  our  aim  must  be  to  strengthen  the 
close  bonds  which  have  steadily  developed  since  World  War  II. 

In  the  less  developed  nations,  the  urgent  need  is  for  economic  and 
social  progress  for  their  peoples.  Tonight  I  have  been  speaking  particu- 
larly about  the  newer  nations  of  Asia  and  Africa,  which  face  such 
urgent  problems.  Of  equal  importance  is  continuing  progress  in  other 
areas,  especially  by  our  neighbors  in  Latin  America  who  are  our  fast 
friends.  These  developing  nations  need  the  full  measure  of  our  help  in 
understanding  and  resources. 

Another  important  task  is  in  helping  to  resolve  disputes  between 
friends  we  value  highly.  Such  disputes  impair  the  unity  of  the  free 
nations  and  impede  their  advance.  In  these  situations,  each  side  would 
like  the  United  States  to  back  its  point  of  view  without  reservation.  But 
;  for  us  to  do  so  would  seldom  contribute  to  the  settling  of  disputes.  Rather, 
it  would  sharpen  the  bitter  enmities  between  the  opposing  sides  and 
impair  our  value  in  helping  to  reach  a  fair  solution. 

Our  aim  and  effort  must  be  to  assist  in  tempering  the  fears  and 
antagonisms  which  lead  to  such  disputes. 

My  words  apply  with  special  force  to  the  troubled  area  of  the  Middle 
iEast.  We  will  do  all  in  our  power — through  the  United  Nations  whenever 
possible — to  prevent  resort  to  violence  there  in  that  region.  We  are 
determined  to  support  and  assist  any  nation  in  that  area  which  might 
be  subjected  to  aggression.  We  will  strive  untiringly  to  build  the  foun- 
idations  for  stable  peace  in  the  whole  region. 

In  these  and  many  other  constructive  ways,  our  nation  must  help  to 
build  an  environment  congenial  to  freedom. 

Our  third  guideline  is  this;  We  must  seek,  by  every  peaceful  means, 
to  induce  the  Soviet  bloc  to  correct  existing  injustices  and  genuinely  to 
pursue  peaceful  purposes  in  its  relations  with  other  nations. 

As  I  have  said,  many  of  the  wrongs  of  Stalin  against  other  nations 
still  prevail  under  his  successors.  Despite  the  efforts  of  the  West  at  Berlin 
and  Geneva,  Germany  is  still  divided  by  the  Soviet  veto  of  free  all- 
German  elections.  The  satellite  nations  of  Eastern  Europe  are  still  ruled 
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by  Soviet  puppets.  In  Asia,  Korea  remains  divided,  and  stable  peace 
has  not  yet  been  achieved. 

We  must  be  tireless  in  our  efforts  to  remedy  these  injustices  and  to 
resolve  the  disputes  that  divide  the  world.  These  knotty  problems  will 
eventually  yield  to  patient  and  sincere  effort.  We  stand  ready  to  explore 
all  avenues  for  their  just  settlement.  We  will  not  grow  weary  in  our 
quest  for  peaceful  remedies  for  the  enslavement  or  wrongful  division  of 
once-free  nations. 

The  interests  and  purposes  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  free 
world  do  not  conflict  with  the  legitimate  interests  of  the  Russian  nation 
or  the  aspirations  of  the  Russian  people.  A  Soviet  government  genuinely 
devoted  to  these  purposes  can  have  friendly  relations  with  the  United 
States  and  the  free  world  for  the  asking.  We  will  welcome  that  day. 

My  friends,  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  current  of  world  history 
flows  toward  freedom.  In  the  long  run  dictatorship  and  despotism  must 
give  way.  We  can  take  courage  from  that  sure  knowledge. 

Concord  is  a  symbol  of  the  faith,  the  courage,  the  sacrifice  on  which 
the  victory  of  freedom  depends.  We  in  our  day  must  strive  with  the  same 
dedication  that  brought  the  militia  men  to  the  Concord  bridge.  If  we 
do  so,  freedom  will  surely  prevail. 


SECRETARY  DULLES  ON  DISARMAMENT 

(Excerpts  from  a  statement  by  Secretary  of  State  John  Foster  Dulles 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Disarmament  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  Washington,  D.  C,  February  29,  1956.) 

Disarmament  is  the  most  difficult  and  the  most  compelling  of  all 
world  problems. 

The  difficulties  are  obvious.  They  are  illustrated  by  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles,  where  elaborate — and  futile — precautions  were  taken  to 
prevent  German  rearmament;  by  the  very  limited  Naval  Agreement  of 
1922,  which  nevertheless  was  evaded;  and  by  the  prolonged  and  incon- 
clusive negotiations  of  1926  to  1933  for  the  reduction  of  armament  as 
between  the  allies  of  World  War  I. 

Since  those  days,  the  problem  has  become  immensely  more  com- 
plicated because  of  the  growth  and  multiplicity  of  new  weapons, 
coupled  with  intense  distrust  and  new  screens  of  secrecy  as  between 
major  countries  of  the  world. 

One  can,  therefore,  be  easily  tempted  to  say  that  acceptable  limi- 
tation of  armament  is  impossible  of  achievement. 

However,  we  cannot  and  do  not  say  that.  The  importance  of  solu- 
tion has  grown  even  more  rapidly  than  the  difficulty  of  solution. 

The  destructive  power  of  modern  weapons  is  such  that  a  major  war 
with  those  weapons  would  inevitably  destroy  a  great  part  of  the  human 
race.  So  much  is  this  realized  that,  so  far  as  major  war  is  concerned, 
there  is  developing  a  situation  of  mutual  deterrence.  But  it  would  be 
reckless  to  assume  that  this  is  a  permanently  reliable  preventive  of 
war.  Events  could  happen  which  would  lead,  perhaps  by  successive 
stages,  to  the  use  of  these  awesome  weapons.  The  human  race,  if  it 
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lesires  to  survive,  must  find  a  way  to  free  itself  of  this  constant  menace 
Df  destruction  which  could  come  about  even  through  mistake  or 
miscalculation. 

Furthermore,  the  cost  of  modern  weapons  is  constantly  mounting 
)30  that  the  drain  upon  economic  resources  is  reaching  a  measure  which 
pit  will  be  intolerable  to  sustain. 

tj  The  Atlantic  Charter  of  August  14,  1941,  called  for  the  abandonment 
of  the  use  of  force  "for  realistic  as  well  as  for  spiritual  reasons"  and 
Hot  "all . . .  practicable  measures  which  will  lighten  for  peace-loving 
^peoples  the  crushing  burden  of  armaments." 

}        The  United   Nations   is  required  to   promote   the  maintenance  of 
D  international  peace  and  security  "with  the  least  diversion  for  armaments 
of  the  world's  human  and  economic  resources." 

|        The  United  States  fully  adheres  to  these  principles,  which,  indeed,  it 
:o-sponsored. 

i        Furthermore,  we  insist,  as  a  working  hypothesis,  that  any  problem 
a  that  must  be  solved  can  be  solved.  Therefore,  difficult  as  the  problem 
sat  limitation  of  armament  is,  we  assume  that  it  can  be  solved,  and  we 
are  determined  to  solve  it. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  most  effective  approach  to  a  solution  of  the 
problem  of  armament  lies  in  trying  to  create  conditions  which  will 
make  armament  seem  less  necessary. 

It  was  pursuant  to  that  belief  that  President  Eisenhower  proposed 
•  at  Geneva  on  July  21  of  last  year  that  as  a  major  step  toward  limita- 
tion of  armament  the  Soviet  Union  and  ourselves,  initially,  should  pro- 
vide each  other  with  information  as  to  our  military  establishments  and 
provide  facilities  for  unrestricted  aerial  reconnaissance  of  the  other. 

At  the  opening  of  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  last  Sep- 
tember, I  said:  "Long  experience  makes  it  apparent  that,  when  there  is 
ca  sense  of  insecurity,  when  there  is  an  ominous  unknown,  then  arms 
^seem  needed  and  limitation  of  armament  becomes  virtually  unattain- 
able. Reductions  of  armament  occur  when  fear  is  dissipated,  when 
^knowledge  replaces  exaggerated  speculation,  and  when  in  consequence 
arms  seem  less  needed." 

The  logic  of  this  approach  is  simple  and  clear.  Major  aggression  is 
,iunlikely  unless  the  aggressor  can  have  the  advantage  of  surprise  and 
ican  hope  to  strike  a  blow  which  will  be  devastating  because  unexpected. 
But  the  preparation  of  an  attack  of  such  magnitude  can  hardly  be  con- 
cealed from  a  combination  of  aerial  and  ground  inspection.  This,  in  turn, 
imakes  it  unnecessary  to  maintain  vast  defensive  forces  in  a  constant 
state   of  up-to-the-minute   alert. 

Therefore  the  United  States  advocates  as  a  first  step  a  system  of 
inspection  so  thoroughgoing  and  comprehensive  that  it  will  exclude 
for  practical  purposes  a  sudden  surprise  attack  of  devastating  magni- 
tude and  give  substantial  advance  notice  of  any  preparation  for  such 
an  attack. 

We  believe  that  if  conditions  can  be  created  so  that  neither  the 
Soviet  Union  nor  ourselves  feel  in  danger  of  a  crippling  surprise 
attack  from  the  other,  then  potential  power  can  to  some  extent  replace 
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actual  force  in  being,  and  that  would  open  the  way  to  some  substantial 
limitation  of  armament. 

We  are  quite  aware  of  the  fact  that  it  will  be  difficult,  perhaps 
impossible,  to  arrive  at  a  formula  of  limitation  which  would  guarantee 
with  absolute  precision,  some  agreed  mathematical  ratio  or  parity  in 
different  kinds  of  armament.  Some  margin  of  error  must  be  accepted 
But  some  error  becomes  acceptable  under  conditions  where  inspection 
gives  assurance  against  a  sudden  surprise  attack  of  serious  proportions. 

In  the  case  of  the  Western  European  Union,  created  by  the  London 
and  Paris  Accords  of  1954,  a  new  and  important  step  was  taken  toward 
the  limitation  of  armament  by  the  members.  There  was  first  of  all  agree- 
ment on  a  certain  level  of  forces  for  the  members  of  Western  European 
Union.  Then  there  was  agreement  that  stocks  of  armaments  should  be 
held  at  quantitative  levels  appropriate  to  the  agreed  level  of  forces.  Then 
there  was  established  an  agency  for  the  control  of  armaments  with 
authority  to  check  and  inspect  the  stocks  of  armaments  in  each  member 
country,  to  be  sure  that  they  were  not  in  excess  of  the  quantities  required 
by  the  level  of  forces  that  had  been  agreed  to. 

The  underlying  assumption  was  that  it  is  easier  to  control  armament 
than  it  is  to  control  manpower,  which  is  a  particularly  elusive  factor 
having  regard  to  the  multiple  possibilities  of  training,  the  establishment 
of  reserves,  "police,"  etc. 

We  do  not  minimize  the  difficulties  of  dealing  in  these  matters  with 
a  potential  enemy  who  is  untrustworthy  and  who  in  manifold  ways  has 
demonstrated  that  he  is  a  past  master  at  the  art  of  evasion  and  secretive- 
ness.  We  shall  not  jeopardize  the  security  of  the  United  States  by  relying 
upon  promises  which  cannot,  in  all  essentials,  be  controlled.  However, 
there  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  the  Soviet  Union  itself  would  greatly 
welcome  relief  from  the  present  burden  of  armament. 

THE  UNITED  NATIONS:  FRAMEWORK  FOR  PEACE 

(Excerpts  from  an  address  by  Christopher  H.  Phillips,  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  International  Organization  Affairs,  before  the 
South  Atlantic  Regional  Conference  of  the  American  Association  of 
University  Women,  Huntington,  W.  Va.,  July  17,  1956.) 

The  United  Nations  is  not  a  static  organization;  it  is  not  a  cure-all. 
How  well  it  works,  to  what  extent  it  fulfills  the  potential  of  resolve  and 
hope  and  wisdom  of  its  founders  depends  on  support  and  understanding 
and  faith  that  we,  the  member  countries,  give  to  it. 

The  element  of  understanding  is  most  important.  It  is  no  accident 
that  those  who  know  the  United  Nations  best  are  usually  its  strongest 
supporters.  It  is  those  who  know  least  about  the  United  Nations  who 
are  usually  its  severest  critics.  In  other  words,  we  must  know  not  only 
what  the  United  Nations  is  supposed  to  do  and  can  do  but  also  what  it  is 
not  designed  to  do.  Only  then  can  we  judge  fairly  its  accomplishments 
and  shortcomings. 

The  United  Nations  is  two  things,  and  we  sometimes  confuse  the  one 
with  the  other.  It  is  a  statement  of  principles  and  purposes,  known  as 
the  Charter,  designed  to  bring  about  international  peace  and  well-being. 
And  it  is  an  organization  established  to  make  these  principles  and  pur- 
poses a  reality. 
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ij  The  physical  symbol  of  the  United  Nations  is  the  magnificent  build- 
ing standing  on  the  banks  of  the  East  River  in  New  York  from  which 
c  emanate  such  confusing  sounds  of  both  harmony  and  discord. 
j  To  carry  the  philosophical  approach  a  bit  further,  one  might  say 
^that  the  Charter  represents  man's  reach;  the  organization  as  it  works, 
j  man's  grasp.  The  United  Nations  provides  a  framework  for  peace.  It  is 
not  in  itself  an  automatic  peace  producer.  In  some  respects  it  is  a  little 
.like  a  burglar  alarm.  What  happens  after  the  alarm  is  sounded  is  up  to 
(the  members. 

Effectiveness  of  the  United  Nations 

A  survey  of  the  United  Nations'  progress  toward  its  goal  of  a  peaceful 
I  world  must  take  into  account  its  strength  and  limitations,  what  we  can 
'<  expect  of  it  and  what  it  has  accomplished. 

The  United  Nations,  as  you  know,  is  not  and  was  never  intended  to  be 
a  supergovernment  or,  in  fact,  to  have  any  legislative  or  law-enacting 
powers  at  all.  How  then,  we  may  ask,  does  it  get  anything  done  at  all? 

The  answer  is  that  the  United  Nations  derives  its  real  power  from 
its  ability  to  mobilize  world  opinion.  In  Senator  Vandenberg's  words,  it 
is  the  "town  meeting  of  the  world." 

Most  states  desire  to  live  at  peace  with  other  states;  they  are  for 
justice  and  against  tyranny;  they  don't  like  to  see  the  weak  pushed 
j  around  by  the  strong.  This  moral  power  when  mobilized  can  exert  a 
tremendous  force  on  the  conduct  of  nations. 

One  very  tangible  example  is  the  United  Nations  action  to  resist 
aggression  in  Korea.  It  should  be  remembered  that  this  momentous  deci- 
sion was  taken  on  recommendation  of  the  Security  Council.  The  Council 
had  no  power  to  enforce  its  recommendation.  Yet  16  nations  responded 
with  arms  and  men  and  47 — the  overwhelming  majority — of  the  General 
Assembly  gave  their  moral  or  material  support.  It  is  unlikely  that,  any 
nation  will  again  believe  that  it  can  get  away  with  such  barefaced 
aggression  as  the  Communists  launched  in  Korea. 

The  New  Dimensions  of  the  United  Nations 

The  President  has  referred  to  the  U.N.  as  the  cornerstone  of  our 
foreign  policy.  We  have  been  one  of  the  strongest  supporters  of  the 

I  United  Nations  since  its  founding.  Clearly,  we  believe  that  participation 
in  the  United  Nations  promotes  our  national  security  and  is  an  impor- 
tant way  of  advancing  our  foreign  policy  objectives. 

Our  membership  in  the  United  Nations  and  our  support  for  it  does 

(  not  mean,  however,  that  everything  it  does  advances  our  interests.  After 
all,  there  are  75  other  members  who  have  their  own  problems  and 
interests.  Nor  does  it  mean  that  we  must  bring  all  our  foreign  policy 
problems  before  the  United  Nations.  It  is  not  designed  to  take  the  place 
of  normal  diplomatic  relations  and  negotiations  but  to  supplement  these 
and  to  be  a  court  of  last  appeal  in  serious  matters  affecting  international 
security.  Indeed  this  is  clearly  stated  in  the  Charter.  Article  33  says  that 
"the  parties  to  any  dispute,  the  continuance  of  which  is  likely  to 
endanger  the  maintenance  of  international  peace  and  security,  shall, 
first  of  all,  seek  a  solution  by  negotiation,  enquiry,  mediation,  concilia- 
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tion,    arbitration,    judicial    settlement,    resort    to    regional    agencies    or 
arrangements,  or  other  peaceful  means  of  their  own  choice." 

We  are  sometimes  criticized  for  by-passing  the  United  Nations  in 
the  conduct  of  our  foreign  policy.  While  we  believe  that  participation 
in  the  United  Nations  serves  our  enlightened  self-interest,  it  cannot, 
of  course,  always  take  the  place  of  normal  diplomatic  relations  between 
nations. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  critics  who  charge  that  the  United 
Nations  is  threatening  to  interfere  with  our  internal  affairs,  to  impose 
distasteful  treaties  upon  us,  or  even  to  dictate  the  courses  we  conduct 
in  our  schools.  The  Charter,  as  you  know,  expressly  forbids  the  United 
Nations  to  interfere  in  the  internal  affairs  of  any  member  country.  As 
to  the  making  of  treaties,  the  United  Nations  can  propose  treaties  for 
the  consideration  of  members.  But  it  is  entirely  up  to  the  individual 
countries  themselves  whether  or  not  they  will  approve  these  treaties 
through  their  legal  constitutional  processes.  Knowing  our  United  States 
Senate,  I  doubt  very  much  that  a  United  Nations  proposed  treaty  to 
which  we  objected  could  be  sneaked  through  when  a  majority  of  the 
Senators  were  looking  the  other  way. 

It  is  of  course  true  that  there  is  a  tendency  for  the  major  powers 
to  guard  zealously  against  any  real  or  imagined  loss  of  sovereignty  in  the 
United  Nations.  Sometimes  they  do  not  like  their  actions  or  policies  to 
be  scrutinized  or  questioned  by  countries  who  do  not  carry  an  equal 
burden  of  power  and  responsibility.  But  I  believe  that  those  whose 
causes  are  just  have  little  to  worry  about  from  such  public  examination 
of  their  policies. 

In  this  connection  there  is  an  interesting  difference  of  outlook 
between  the  major  powers  and  some  of  the  smaller  and  newly  inde- 
pendent countries.  Secretary-General  Hammarskjold  described  it  to 
me  this  way  after  one  of  his  global  journeys.  He  said  the  newer  countries 
are  apt  to  regard  their  participation  in  the  U.N.  as  an  extension  rather 
than  a  limitation  of  their  national  sovereignty.  Through  the  U.N.  they 
exert  influence  greater  than  they  can  alone.  In  the  forum  of  the  U.N.,  for 
example,  they  feel  able  to  challenge  effectively  the  great  powers,  and 
they  frequently  do. 

After  a  brief,  turbulent  11  years,  what  can  we  truthfully  say 
about  this  rough-hewn  framework  for  peace,  created  with  such  high 
hopes  11  years  ago?  Have  the  great  expectations  of  1945  been  realized,  or 
have  they  come  to  be  only  things  that  dreams  are  made  of?  The  answer, 
I  believe,  lies  somewhere  between  the  two  extremes. 

True,  we  have  not  reached  the  millenium,  and  many  of  the  hopes 
of  1945  have  yet  to  be  realized.  Nevertheless  the  U.N.  has  performed 
impressive  services  for  the  free  world.  It  has  exposed  the  glaring  diver- 
gence between  Communist  words  and  Communist  deeds.  It  has  revealed 
the  broad  common  denominator  of  social  and  economic  aims  which  bind 
nations  together.  It  has  released  human  energies  and  enterprise  into 
constructive  channels.  It  has  fostered  the  development  of  a  common 
conscience  of  right  and  wrong  in  international  relations. 

The  foundations  of  the  U.N.  are  basically  sound.  They  provide  tre- 
mendous potentialities  for  peaceful  evolution.  It  may  be  long  before 
the  structure  is  completed.  But  a  most  hopeful  beginning  has  been  made. 
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FILMS  ABOUT  THE  UNITED  NATIONS 

The  Bureau  of  Visual  Education  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
Extension  Division  will  be  able  to  supply  a  number  of  films  dealing  with 
the  United  Nations  or  related  topics  to  schools,  clubs,  or  other  organiza 
tions.  For  rental  rates,  address  the  Bureau  of  Visual  Education,  Aber 
nethy  Hail,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C.  A  partial  list  of  the  films  is  given  below: 

"On  Mediterranean  Shores    (Greece),"  running  time  20  minutes. 

"The  Peacebuilders,"  running  time  10  minutes. 

"The  Middle  East   (Israel),"  running  time  10  minutes. 

"Factories,  Mines  and  Waterways  (Western  Europe),"  running  time 

20    minutes. 

"Trade  and  Industry  (Great  Britain),"  running  time  20  minutes. 

"Assignment  Children"    (Danny  Kaye's  World  Tour  for  UNICEF), 

running  time  20   minutes,   color. 

"Spotlight  on  Mexico,"  running  time  17  minutes. 

"Germany  Today,"  running  time  26  minutes. 

"Atomic  Power,"  running  time  10  minutes. 

"Brotherhood  of  Man,"  running  time  10  minutes,  color. 

"Japan,  Island  Nation,"  running  time  20  minutes. 

"Defense  of  the  Peace,  UN,"  running  time  10  minutes. 

"The  UN  in  World  Disputes,"  running  time  21  minutes. 

"Korea:   Long  Road  to  Peace,"  running  time  20  minutes. 

"Operation  Ivy,"  running  time  28  minutes. 

"World  Without  End,"  running  time  39  minutes. 

"Workshop  for  Peace,"  running  time  28  minutes. 

"Middle  East,"  running  time  14  minutes. 


WORLD  AFFAIRS  INFORMATION  CENTER 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  Extension  Division  operates  a 
World  Affairs  Information  Center.  The  services  of  the  Center  at  Chapel 
Hill  include:  the  distribution  of  State  Department  and  United  Nations 
literature,  about  the  Organization  and  its  specialized  agencies  (i.e., 
UNESCO,  FAO,  WHO,  etc.) ;  a  speakers'  bureau;  the  rental  of  films,  film 
strips,  and  other  audio- visual  education  materials;  library  extension 
service;  and  other  activities. 

The  Information  Center,  in  cooperation  with  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  Library,  assists  North  Carolina  public  and  school  libraries  in 
providing  local  World  Affairs  information  services.  In  addition  to  the 
distribution  of  State  Department  and  United  Nations  informational  mate- 
rials to  the  libraries,  lists  of  other  publications  related  to  international 
affairs  are  provided  and,  if  possible,  furnished  by  the  Center.  A  selected 
bibliography  of  related  books  and  documents  in  the  University  Library, 
which  are  available  to  the  participating  libraries  on  a  loan  basis,  is  pro- 
vided. 

Requests  for  information  should  be  addressed  to  the  World  Affairs 
Information  Center,  University  Extension  Division,  Box  1050,  Chapel 
Hill,  N.  C. 
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Correspondence  Instruction 

This  catalogue  explains  in  detail  the  correspondence  work  offered  at 
Chapel  Hill  by  the  Extension  Division  of  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina. The  courses  offered  at  the  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Engi- 
neering in  Raleigh  are  listed  on  pages  40-42.  Full  information  regarding 
them  may  be  secured  by  writing  to  that  institution. 

The  courses  listed  herein  may  be  pursued  by  anyone  who  is  prepared 
to  study  them  with  profit.  Those  who  expect  to  secure  credit  towards  a 
degree  must,  of  course,  satisfy  the  entrance  and  other  requirements. 
However,  those  who  do  not  desire  or  expect  such  credit  are  permitted  to 
register  for  any  course  in  which  they  have  an  interest.  Non-credit  stu- 
dents are  given  the  same  careful  instruction  as  those  who  study  for 
credit. 

Each  correspondence  course  has  been  prepared  by  a  member  of  the 
faculty  so  that  it  parallels  the  equivalent  course  given  in  residence  and 
covers  an  equal  amount  of  work  for  which  equal  credit  is  given.  Although 
it  may  vary,  a  correspondence  course  which  gives  two  semester  hours' 
credit  has  about  sixteen  assignments  and  one  which  gives  three  semester 
hours'  credit  has  about  twenty-five  assignments. 

General  Information 

Correspondence  study  is  a  method  of  learning  through  the  directed 
study  of  textbooks  and  supplementary  material,  writing  the  answers  to 
the  questions,  and  developing  lines  of  thought  contained  in  each  assign- 
ment. Each  assignment  includes:  (a)  full  directions  for  study,  including 
references  to  textbooks;  (b)  suggestions  and  lecture  material;  (c)  ques- 
tions to  be  answered  in  writing.  When  a  student  registers  for  a  course, 
he  is  provided  a  set  of  assignments.  He  does  the  work  outlined  in  the 
first  assignment  and  sends  his  paper  to  the  Bureau  of  Correspondence 
Instruction  and  then  begins  work  on  the  second  assignment.  At  the 
University  each  paper  is  examined  by  an  instructor,  who  carefully  cor- 
rects and  grades  it  and  places  on  it  constructive  criticism  and  helpful 
suggestions  for  study.  While  it  is  very  desirable  that  the  student  send 
in  work  regularly,  at  least  one  assignment  each  week,  he  has  the  privi- 
lege of  sending  it  in  as  he  is  able  to  complete  it,  provided  he  does  not 
submit  more  than  four  assignments  in  each  course  within  a  seven-day 
period.  Each  assignment  covers  approximately  two  days  of  residence 
work.  An  assignment  is  expected  to  require  approximately  six  hours  for 
preparation. 

Credit 

Unless  otherwise  noted,  all  courses  offered  give  credit  toward  bache- 
lors' degrees  at  this  institution.  No  courses  are  offered  for  graduate 
credit. 

To  work  out  a  systematic  plan  for  taking  correspondence  instruction 
toward  the  A.B.  degree,  study  carefully  the  Requirements  for  Bachelors' 
Degrees  found  on  pages  13-15. 
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The  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  at  Raleigh  will,  in 
accordance  with  their  regulations,  credit  all  courses  listed  in  this  cata- 
logue (except  those  listed  as  non-credit  courses)  toward  state  teachers' 
certificates.  See  pages  15-20  regarding  amount  of  credit  allowed  and 
distribution. 

For  credit  toward  a  degree  at  this  branch  of  the  University,  not  more 
than  the  equivalent  of  one  year  of  residence  work,  30  semester  hours, 
may  be  earned  by  extension  classes  and  correspondence  courses.  One-half 
of  the  total  amount,  15  semester  hours,  is  the  maximum  of  correspon- 
dence work  that  may  be  completed  in  any  twelve-month  period.  It  is 
expected  that  the  last  year's  work  will  be  taken  in  residence. 

If  degree  credit  is  desired  at  this  branch  of  the  University  an  appli- 
cant for  correspondence  work  must  meet  the  University  entrance 
requirements  of  at  least  fifteen  acceptable  units  from  an  accredited  high 
school.  The  high  school  record  must  be  transferred  to  the  University  on  a 
blank  that  will  be  furnished  for  the  purpose.  Credit  for  work  taken  at 
other  colleges  must  be  properly  transferred  to  the  University  and 
accepted  by  the  examining  committee. 

Women  are  eligible  to  enter  the  regular  session  of  the  University 
below  the  junior  class  only  if  they  are  bona  fide  residents  of  Chapel  Hill 
or  apply  as  candidates  for  one  of  the  following  degrees:  B.S.  in  Phar- 
macy, or  Nursing,  or  Medical  Technology  or  Dental  Hygiene.  All  other 
women  must  have  two  years  of  residence  in  college  before  being  eligible 
to  enter  the  University.  Part  or  all  of  the  residence  requirements  can 
be  met  in  summer  sessions. 

Transferring  Credit 

Credits  earned  will  be  transferred  to  another  institution  when  this 
request  is  made  by  the  student. 

The  University  cannot  determine  the  policy  of  other  institutions  in 
regard  to  accepting  credit  for  correspondence  work.  There  are  very  few 
standard  colleges  or  universities  at  this  time,  however,  that  do  not  accept 
credit  for  work  completed  through  extension  instruction  in  other  stand- 
ard colleges  or  universities.  There  is  usually  interchange  of  credits 
between  the  various  institutions  which  are  members  of  the  National 
University  Extension  Association.  Persons  should  confer  with  the  offi- 
cials of  the  institution  where  credit  is  desired  before  enrolling. 

The  Extension  Division  will  transfer  credit  to  State  Departments  of 
Education  to  be  applied  toward  teachers'  certificates  when  requested  to 
do  so.  The  State  Department  in  North  Carolina  has  requested  the  Division 
to  transfer  credit  at  only  two  stated  times  during  the  year — June  1st  and 
September  1st.  Unless  the  work  is  completed  before  September  1st, 
credit  will  not  be  allowed  by  the  State  Department  until  the  June  next 
succeeding. 
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Fees  and  Refunds 

Fees 

I  Registration  fee  (entitles  a  student  to  administrative  and  $2.00 

office  service  for  one  year.) 
,*  Course  fee — For  residents  of  North  Carolina 

2  semester  hour  course  $15.00 

3  semester  hour  course  $22.50 
*  Course  fee — For  Non-Residents  of  North  Carolina 

2  semester  hour  course  $18.00 

3  semester  hour  course  $27.00 
Renewal  fee  (extends  course  six  months  beyond  the  usual 

thirteen  months'  time  allowed  for  completion)  $3.00 

Under  certain  circumstances,  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Division 

of  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  will  pay  the  fees  for  those 

who  have  a  physical  disability.  Full  information  will  be  furnished  those 

who  write  the  Director,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina. 

Refunds 

No  course  fee  or  parts  of  such  can  be  refunded  after  an  assignment 
has  been  submitted. 

Partial  refunds  will  be  granted  provided  the  request  is  made  within 
Ithe  first  three  months  of  the  original  enrollment  date,  and  no  assignments 
have  been  submitted. 

Persons  must  have  a  legitimate  reason  for  discontinuing  a  course 
when  requesting  a  refund. 

The  United  States  Armed  Forces  Institute 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  is  one  of  a  number  of  colleges 
and  universities  selected  by  the  United  States  Government  to  offer  cor- 
respondence courses  to  those  in  service,  the  Government  paying  part  of 
the  expense.  Military  personnel  of  the  United  States  Army,  Air  Force, 
Navy,  Coast  Guard  and  Marine  Corps,  whose  applications  have  been 
approved  are  eligible  to  enroll  through  the  United  States  Armed  Forces 
Institute.  The  following  subjects  are  included  in  the  University's 
approved  courses:  Art,  Business  Administration,  Education,  English, 
Geography,  German,  History,  Latin,  Mathematics,  Music,  Philosophy, 
Physical  Education,  Political  Science,  Psychology,  Religion,  Sociology, 
and  Spanish.  A  leaflet  giving  full  information  is  available  and  will  be 
sent  upon  request.  The  Government  will  pay  the  tuition,  while  the 
jperson  in  service  pays  for  the  books  and  a  registration  fee  of  $4.00. 

Those  desiring  to  enroll  under  this  plan  should  send  to  the  Director 
of  the  Armed  Forces  Institute,  Madison  3,  Wisconsin  (1)  one  of  the 
application  blanks  in  the  back  of  the  catalogue  with  (2)  a  United  States 
I  Armed  Forces  Institute  application  form  secured  from  an  I&E  officer  and 
(3)  a  money  order,  cashier's  check  or  certified  check  made  out  to  the 
University  Extension  Division  for  the  student's   share   of  the  cost.  If 


*  Cost  of  textbooks  not  included. 
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the  Armed  Forces  Institute  application  forms  cannot  be  secured  from  a 
post,  camp  or  station  commander,  they  may  be  obtained  from  the  Insti- 
tute Headquarters,  Madison  3,  Wisconsin. 

Books  and  Supplies 

Textbooks  are  purchased  by  the  students  themselves,  usually  through 
the  Bureau  of  Correspondence  Instruction.  When  a  student  has  finished 
a  course  the  Bureau  will  purchase  books  that  are  in  good  condition  if 
the  student  desires  to  sell  them,  provided  the  course  has  not  been  dis- 
continued or  revised  and  the  Bureau  is  not  sufficiently  stocked. 

Reference  books  for  supplementary  reading  may  be  borrowed  from 
the  University  Library  Extension  Department  at  a  slight  expense  to  the 
student  for  postage  and  packing.  At  the  time  the  first  request  is  filled, 
the  student  is  asked  to  send  to  the  Extension  Library  $1.00  to  cover  the 
charge  for  that  package  and  to  apply  toward  the  charge  for  future 
packages.  Any  unused  portion  of  the  deposit  will  be  refunded  at  the  end 
of  the  course.  In  some  instances  supplementary  texts  may  be  rented 
from  the  Bureau  of  Correspondence  Instruction. 

Rules  Governing  Correspondence  Courses 

1.  Not  more  than  two  courses  may  be  taken  at  any  one  time. 

2.  Students  may  enroll  in  a  course  at  any  time  during  the  year. 

3.  Courses  must  be  completed  within  thirteen  months  from  the 
original  date  of  registration  or  a  renewal  fee  will  be  required. 

4.  Students  may  not  enroll  while  attending  a  high  school,  college  or 
university,  without  securing  the  written  approval  of  their  dean  or  aca- 
demic advisor. 

5.  It  is  desirable  that  students  send  in  at  least  one  assignment  a 
week.  Only  four  assignments  are  accepted  in  a  course  in  a  seven  day 
period.  These  should  be  submitted  one  at  a  time.  They  will  be  returned 
to  the  student  for  study  purposes  as  soon  as  they  are  corrected.  All  writ- 
ten assignments  and  reports  must  be  returned  to  the  Bureau  before  a 
final  grade  or  credit  will  be  given. 

6.  Students  taking  courses  for  credit  must  pass  a  final  examination 
taken  no  later  than  one  month  after  all  corrected  assignments  have 
been  returned.  Examinations  must  be  taken  at  a  standard  college  or 
university  which  is  accessible  to  the  student.  Exceptions  to  this  rule  are 
given  due  consideration  when  the  situation  merits  it. 

7.  All  assignments  and  the  examination  should  be  completed  two 
weeks  prior  to  the  date  credit  is  desired. 

8.  Students  who  are  not  bona  fide  residents  of  Chapel  Hill  must 
secure  the  written  approval  of  University  authorities  to  remain  in  the 
vicinity  of  Chapel  Hill  while  enrolled  in  a  course. 

9.  A  subject  for  which  credit  has  already  been  given  cannot  be 
taken  for  credit  by  correspondence  unless  approval  has  been  obtained 
from  the  institution  where  credit  is  desired. 

10.  Thirty  semester  hours  (equivalent  to  one  year  of  residence  work) 
may  be  taken  by  correspondence  and  extension  classes  toward  a  degree 
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at  the  University  in  Chapel  Hill.  One  half  of  this  amount  (fifteen  semes- 
ter hours)  is  the  maximum  correspondence  work  allowed  to  be  com- 
pleted in  any  twelve  month  period. 

11.  If  a  student,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  courses,  has  ful- 
filled the  University  requirement  of  taking  the  full  work  of  the  last 
academic  year  in  residence,  he  may  complete  this  work  by  correspond- 
ence provided  permission  is  secured  from  his  dean,  and  suitable  courses 
are  offered. 

12.  The  use  of  lightweight  paper  for  assignments  is  recommended  in 
order  to  save  postage.  Paper  suitable  for  typewriter  or  pen,  if  not 
available  locally,  may  be  purchased  from  the  Bureau. 

Standards 

The  Bureau  emphasizes  the  importance  of  the  individual  guidance  of 
students  by  instructors.  This  involves  the  evaluation  of  students'  work 
and  the  giving  of  helpful  suggestions  according  to  individual  needs. 

All  students  will  be  expected  to  submit  their  assignments  in  good 
form,  grammatical  and  otherwise,  acceptable  to  the  instructor  and  in  line 
with  the  requirements  of  the  University.  If  an  instrutcor  in  any  depart- 
ment finds  that  the  English  composition  of  a  student  is  below  the  stand- 
ard, the  symbol  cc  (composition  condition)  may  accompany  the  final 
grade,  as  for  instance  Bcc,  Ccc,  or  Dec.  This  will  indicate  that,  although 
the  instructor  has  accepted  as  satisfactory  the  student's  knowledge  of  the 
subject  matter  of  the  course,  the  penmanship,  punctuation,  spelling, 
vocabulary,  or  organization  of  the  written  work  is  not  up  to  the  Uni- 
versity standard.  A  student  receiving  such  a  grade  may  remove  the  con- 
dition by  completing  successfully  the  correspondence  course  English  cR. 

The  Honor  System 

Correspondence  courses,  like  residence  courses,  are  on  the  honor 
basis.  The  student  body  of  the  University  has  through  a  century  of  tra- 
dition developed  an  honor  spirit  and  an  honor  system.  A  student  who 
plagiarizes,  copies,  cheats,  or  in  any  way  does  dishonest  work  is  not  only 
denied  credit  for  the  course  but  is  also  dismissed  from  the  University  by 
his  fellow  students.  Work  must  be  honest  above  all  other  qualities.  Each 
correspondence  student  is  on  his  honor  to  do  only  honest  work. 

To  make  certain  that  there  is  no  semblance  of  dishonor  it  should  be 
an  unfailing  habit  never  to  use  the  textbook  or  any  other  materials  or 
aids  when  writing  answers  to  questions. 

No  credit  will  be  given  for  a  course  in  case  the  student  has  been  false 
to  the  pledge  of  honor.  No  refund  will  be  made  in  such  a  case. 

Requirements  for  Bachelor's  Degree 

The  matter  below,  taken  from  the  University  Catalogue,  is  inserted 
so  that  correspondence  students  may  select  their  courses  in  line  with  the 
requirements  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  should  they  desire  to  do 
so.  The  course  leading  to  this  degree  is  designed  to  provide  a  general, 
well  rounded,  liberal  education.  The  amount  of  correspondence  work 
accepted  for  degree  credit  is  explained  on  page  10.  Students  who  plan 
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to  take  Music  as  their  major  subject  should  consult  the  University's 
General  Catalogue  for  information  concerning  their  programs  for  the 
freshman  and  sophomore  years.  Those  interested  in  other  bachelor's 
degrees  should  likewise  be  guided  by  the  University  Catalogue.  The  Uni- 
versity Catalogue  should  be  consulted  for  information  regarding  grade 
averages  and  other  requirements  for  graduation. 

In  order  to  be  recommended  for  the  degree  a  student  must  pass 
satisfactorily  and  in  accordance  with  the  qualitative  standard  in  force 
the  work  prescribed  for  the  lower  division  and  at  least  sixty  (60) 
semester  hours  in  the  upper  division,  including  the  prescribed  subjects 
listed  below  and  elective  subjects  in  accordance  with  the  requirements 
stated. 

In  his  first  two  years  the  student  pursues  a  more  or  less  definite 
curriculum,  according  to  the  following  plan: 

BACHELOR  OF  ARTS 


Freshman  Year 


Required: 


Choose 

one 

sequence: 


[""English  1-2 
*Social  Science  1-2 
*Hygiene   11 
Physical  Education 
1,  2 


Choose 

two 
courses:      * 


Mathematics  *7-*8 

or  11-12  or  15-16        Choose 
**Greek  3-4  (or  1-2)        one 
**Latin  *3-4  (or  l-2)sequence: 


Astronomy  31 
Chemistry  11-12  or 

11-21 
Geology  1  or  *41,  *42 
Geography  38 
Physics  20,  24,  25 
Botany  1,  Zoology  1 

fFrench  3-4 
IGerman  *3-*4 
fGreek  3-4 
fLatin  *3-4 
tSpanish  3-4 


Sophomore  Year 

English  *21 

Foreign  Language:  Course  21  in  the  language  begun  in  the  freshman  year. 
Social  Sciences:  One  course  chosen  from  the  social  science  courses 
included  in  the  list  of  sophomore  electives  below. 

Natural  Science  or  Mathematics:  One  course  in  natural  science  or  one 
course  in  sophomore  mathematics.  These  with  the  freshman  courses  in 
science  must  include  one  course  in  a  physical  science  (astronomy,  chem- 
istry, physics,  geology,  geography)  and  at  least  one  course  in  a  biological 
science  (bacteriology,  botany,  zoology,  psychology).  Selections  may  be 
made  from  the  natural  science  courses  included  in  the  list  of  sophomore 
electives  given  below. 

Electives:  Six  courses  from  the  list  of  sophomore  electives  given  below. 
Physical  Education  3,  4. 


*  Offered  by  correspondence. 

**  Students  who  choose  Greek  or  Latin  in  this  group  must  choose  a  modern 
foreign  language  to  meet  the  requirement  in  foreign  language.  Courses  1-2  may  be 
taken  by  students  who  did  not  have  classics  in  high  school. 

t  Students  may  meet  the  requirement  with  courses  1-2,  3,  4,  provided  that  they 
have  no  entrance  deficiency  in  foreign  language  and  provided,  further,  that  they 
begin  a  new  language  in  college. 


SOPHOMORE      ELECTIVES 
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Anthropology 
Art 

Astronomy- 
Botany 
Chemistry 
Classics 


Dramatic   Art 

Economics 

Education 

English 

Geology 

Geography 

German 

History 

Journalism 

Mathematics 

Music 

Philosophy 

Physics 

Political  Science 

Psychology 

Radio 

Religion 

Romance  Language 


Social  Science 

Sociology 

Zoology 


Sophomore  Eleciives 

41 

41,  42,  43*,  44,  46,  48,  55 

31,  32 

I,  41,  42,  43 

11-12  or  11-21,  43,  44   (formerly  42,  41) 

Greek  1-2,  3,  4,  21,  22 

Latin  1-2,  3*,  4,  21*,  22* 

Classics  31,  32  (courses  in  English  translation) 

30 

30,  31-32 

41 

31*,  32,  33   (formerly  4,  5,  6) 

1  or  41*,  42* 

38 

l*-2*,  1L-2L,  3*,  4*,  21*,  22*,  31,  32 

II,  21*,  22*,  41*,  42*,  44*,  45*,  46,  47,  48,  49 
53 

31*,  32*,  33*,  34,  35,  36,  41,  51,  62 

14-15,  31-32,  44-45,  41,  55,  56 

21*.    22,   41,    42 

20,   24,   25 

41*,  42,  52,  51*   (formerly  81) 

24,*   25*,  40 

58 

28*,  30,  45 

French  1-2,  3,  4,  14,  15,  21,  22,  50,  51,  52 

Note:  21  is  to  count  as  elective  only  when  General 

College  language  requirements  are  met  by  1-2, 

3,  4. 
Spanish  1-2,  3,  4,  14,  15,  21,  22,  50,  51,  52 
Note:  21  is  to  count  as  elective  only  when  General 

College  language  requirements  are  met  by  1-2, 

3,  4. 
21 

51*,  52*,  Rural  Sociology  53 
1,  41,  42 


Special  Notices  lo  Teachers  in  North  Carolina 

Teachers  who  need  professional  courses  must  be  sure  to  choose  them 
in  their  own  professional  field.  For  instance  a  primary  teacher  should 
not  take  a  course  in  high  school  methods. 

For  renewing  a  certificate  based  on  a  bachelor's  degree  six  semester 
hours'  v/ork  is  required  and  may  be  taken  by  correspondence  and  /or 
extension  class.  Any  courses  which  do  not  duplicate  courses  previously 
taken  will  be  suitable.  Certificates  based  on  more  advanced  degrees  may 
not  be  renewed  by  correspondence. 

The  following  regulations  have  been  adopted  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction: 


*  Given  by  correspondence. 
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1.  No  teacher  in  service  shall  be  given  credit  for  more  than  twenty- 
semester  hours  during  any  one  year  between  September  1st  of  that  year 
and  August  31st  of  the  following  year,  a  teacher  in  service  being  defined 
as  one  who  teaches  six  or  more  months  during  the  period.  This,  it  must 
be  understood,  is  the  maximum  total  credit  from  all  sources. 

2.  No  teacher  in  service  shall  be  given  credit  for  more  than  twelve 
semester  hours  of  extension  class  teaching  or  correspondence  study  in- 
struction in  any  year  between  September  1st  of  that  year  and  August  31st 
of  the  following  year,  with  not  more  than  eight  semester  hours  permitted 
between  September  1st  and  June  1st  following. 

3.  Not  more  than  forty  per  cent  of  the  credit  necessary  to  raise  a 
certificate  from  one  class  to  another  may  be  earned  through  extension 
class  teaching  and/or  correspondence  study  instruction. 

4.  The  original  professional  credit  necessary  for  an  administrative  or 
supervisory  certificate  may  not  be  secured  through  extension  class  teach- 
ing and /or  correspondence  study  instruction.  The  requirements  for  Grad- 
uate Secondary  and  Elementary  Certificates,  issued  on  the  basis  of  a 
master's  degree,  may  not  be  met  by  correspondence  study. 

5.  Not  more  than  sixteen  semester  hours'  extension  credit  may  be 
earned  with  the  same  instructor. 

For  High  School  Teachers'  Certificates 

The  requirements  for  A  Certificates,  as  outlined  by  the  North  Caro- 
lina Department  of  Public  Instruction,  are  as  follows: 

The  minimum  scholastic  training  represents  graduation  from  a 
standard  four-year  college.  The  subject,  or  subjects  for  which  certifica- 
tion is  granted  appear  on  the  face  of  the  certificate.  It  is  desirable  that 
one  be  qualified  to  teach  two  or  more  subjects. 

This  summary  of  requirements  is  expressed  in  terms  of  professional 
requirements  and  academic  requirements. 

I.     Professional  Requirements  18  S.H. 

a.  The  Pupil 6 

b.  The  School  6 

c.  Teaching  and  Practicum 6* 

(Correspondence  courses  available  in  these  areas  are  indicated 
under  the  School  of  Education.) 

II.  Academic  requirements  vary  with  the  subject  for  which  certifica- 
tion is  granted.  In  terms  of  semester  hours,  the  minimum  subject 
matter  credit  for  the  teaching  of  each  of  the  various  subjects  is  as 
follows: 


*  Must  include  at  least  45  clock  hours  of  actual  teaching. 


HIGH      SCHOOL      TEACHERS'      CERTIFICATES 
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1.  Art  30 

Design      (industrial,     interior, 

costume)     9 

Drawing  and  Painting  9 

Ceramics  and /or  Sculpture..  3 
Art  History  6 

2.  Bible  and  Religion  21 

Old  Testament  6 

New  Testament  6 

Electives  9 

3.  Commerce    36 

Economics  and 

Retailing  12-15 

Accounting  and  Management 
(including  Office  Manage- 
ment)      12-15 

Office   Skills    (shorthand,   and 
transcription,  and  typing). ...12 
Minimum  office  experience 
Certificate  may  be  granted 
in   the  individual  areas  as 
follows: 

Typewriting  4 

Stenography    11-13 

Stenography,   including 

transcription    9 

Typing  2-4 

Bookkeeping    15 

Accounting  and  Manage- 
ment 

Basic  Business 24 

Economics    12 

Management  and 
Accounting     12 

4.  Distributive  Education  36 

This  shall  include: 

Economics    6-9 

Retailing  (such  as)  9-12 

Introduction  to  Retailing 
Store   organization 
Retail  advertising 
Textiles 

Merchandise  information 
Salesmanship 
Accounting  and  Manage- 
ment   6-12 

Related  Distributive  Educa- 
tion and  Commerce  12-18 

to  be  selected  from: 
Art,  Design,  Commercial  Art, 
Speech,      Public      Speaking, 
Economic  Geography,   Busi- 
ness   Surveys    or    Analysis, 
Business   (law,  mathematics, 
typewriting,      English      and 
organization  or  principles) 
Minimum  Business 
Experience — 
Exceptional    experience 
above     the     minimum     re- 


quired may  be  substituted 
for  not  more  than  the  12  se- 
mester hours  in  the  required 
subjects. 

A  maximum  of  one  full 
year's  experience  shall  be 
required  for  each  6  semester 
hours  for  which  substitution 
be  made. 

5.  English    30 

Required: 

Shakespeare    3 

American   Literature   3 

Advanced  Grammar  and 

Composition    3 

Recommended  from — 

Speech  3 

English  or  American 

Literature  6 

Teaching  of  Reading 3 

Young  People's 
Literature  3 

6.  French  24-30 

(24  semester  hours  based  upon 
two  or  more  high  school  units; 
otherwise   30   semester  hours) 

Spoken  Language 6 

Quantitative  requirements  for 
teaching  other  modern  foreign 
languages  same  as  for  French. 

7.  Health  Education  24 

1.  The  Individual  9-12 

a.  Personal  Health 3 

b.  Mental  Health  3 

(a.  and  b.  may  be  com- 
bined) 

c  First  Aid  and  Safety....  3 

2.  Community  and 

School    9-12 

a.  Principles  of  Public 
Health    6 

b.  Environmental  Health    3 

c.  Healthful  Family 

Living  3 

(a.  and  b.  may  be  com- 
bined) 

3.  Organization   and   Adm.   of 
School  Community 
Health   3-6 

8.  Home  Economics  51 

a.  Chemistry  6 

b.  Biology    6 

c  Physics  2 

d.  Art  3 

e.  Foods    8 

f.  Clothing  8 

g.  Management  6 

Home  Management  Resi- 
dence required  (six  weeks 
recommended    as    a    mini- 
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mum).  Other  courses  may 
include  buying,  furnishing 
and  housing. 

h.  Family   6 

Child  Development 
(required) 

Family  Relationships 
(required) 

Other  courses  may  include 
Health,  Nursing  and  Hy- 
giene. 

i.  Social  Science  6    -.o 

9.    Industrial  Arts  30    i6' 

a.  Drawing  and  Design  6 

b.  Woodwork  (such  as  bench 
work,  machine  work,  car- 
pentry cabinet  making)....  6 

c.  General  Metal  Work  (in- 
cluding three  or  more  of  the 
following  areas:  cold  metal, 
sheet  metal,  forging,  found- 
ry, machine  shop,  art  metal, 
welding    6 

d.  General  Electricity  (such  as 
principles,  house  wiring, 
common  appliances,  and 
radio)   4 

e.  General  Shop  2 

f.  Electives  from  a,  b,  c,  d,  or 
from  such  other  courses  as 
graphic  arts,  (printing,  silk 
screen,  photography)  ce- 
ramics, automotives,  aero- 
nautics, crafts,  (jewelry, 
leather)    6 

10.  Latin    24 

Based   on   two   units    of   High 
School  Latin,  to  be  reduced  six    14. 
semester  hours  for  each  addi- 
tional unit  of  entrance  credit. 

11.  Library  Science  18 

This  shall  include: 

Administration   and  Organi- 
zation of  the  School 

Library   3 

Reference    Books    and    their 

use    3 

Book  Selection  for 

Children   2 

Book  Selection  for  Young 

People  2 

Simplified   Classification 
and  Cataloging  3 

12.  Mathematics    21 

Required — 

College  Algebra  3 

Trigonometry    3 

Analytic  Geometry  3 

Recommended  from — 
Differential  and  Integral 
Calculus    6 


History  of  Mathematics  ....  3 

Mechanical  Drawing  3 

Surveying  3 

Applications  of  Mathematics 
to  science,  engineering,  com- 
merce and  industry  3 

Statistics  3 

Consumer  Mathematics  ....  3 

College  Physics  3 

Navigation  3 

Astronomy  3 

Music  Education: — 

General  36 

a.  Applied  Music  18 

Piano    6 

Voice    6 

(At  least  one-half  the  voice 
credit  shall  be  voice  train- 
ing) 

b.  Theory  of  Music  12 

(Harmony,  form,  ear- 
training) 

c.  History  and  Appreciation 
of  Music   6 

Music  Education: — Instru- 
mental   36 

a.  Applied  Music  21 

Major  Instrument  6-12 

At  least  two  minor  instru- 
ments  (piano  advised  to  be 
one;  voice  permitted  as 
one)    9-15 

b.  Theory  of  Music  (harmony, 
form,   ear-training)    9 

c.  History  and  appreciation  of 
Music    6 

Health    and    Physical    Educa- 
tion:—Whole  Time  36 

I.  Area   of  Principles, 
Organization, 
Administration  and 
Supervision    6-10 

a.  Principles  of  Health 
Education 

b.  Principles  of  Physical 
Education 

(a.  and  b.  may  be  com- 
bined) 

c.  Organization  and 
Administration   of 
Health  and  Physical 
Education 

d.  Evaluation  and 
measurements  in  health 
and  physical  education 

e.  Curriculum  in  Physical 
Education 

At  least  four  areas  must 
be  included  in  this 
requirement 
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II.  Area  of  Applied 

Techniques  10-12 

a.  Methods  and  materials 
in  Group  Games  of  Low 
Organization 

b.  Methods  and  materials 
in  individual  Sports 
(Tennis,  Golf,  Wrest- 
ling, etc.) 

c.  Methods  and  materials 
in  Aquatics 

d.  Methods  and  materials 
in  Rhythms 

e.  Methods  and  materials 
in  Tumbling-Stunts 

f.  Methods  and  materials 
in  Team  Sports  (Touch 
Football,  Soccer,  Speed- 
ball,  Volleyball,  etc.) 

g.  Methods  and  materials 
in  team  sports 

(1)  Football 

(2)  Basketball 

(3)  Baseball 

(4)  Track 

At  least  five  areas  must 
be  included  in  this  re- 
quirement. 

III.  Area  of  Individual  Physi- 
cal Education  4-6 

a.  Individual  Physical 

Education  (may  include 
Kinesiology) 

IV.  Area  of  Health 
Education  4-6 

a.  First    Aid-Safety- 
Athletic  Injuries 

b.  Problems  in  Health 
Education 

V.  Anatomy  and 

Physiology   6 

VI.  Biological  Science  6 

Part-time  Teacher  of  Physical 
and     Health     Education     and 
Coaches  of  Athletic  Teams.... 15 
This  shall  include: 

1.  Principles,  organization, 
administration,  and  super- 
vision of  Physical  Educa- 
cation  and  Health  3-4 

2.  Physical   Education   skills 
and  applied  tech- 
niques (1)  8-9 

a.  Group  games  of  low 
organization  (games 
adaptable  to  adult 
groups  and  to  children 
of  elementary  age) 

b.  Dual  and  single  games 
(tennis,  handball,  golf, 


badminton,    track,    and 
field  events,  etc.) 

c.  Group  games  of  high 
organization  (football, 
soccer,  rugby,  basket- 
ball, baseball,  volley- 
ball, speed  ball,  la- 
crosse, field  hockey, 
etc.) 

d.  Rhythms  and  dances 

e.  Gymnastics  and  stunts 

f.  Aquatics 

3.  Health  Education,  includ- 
ing the  teaching  of  Health 
and  school  health  prob- 
lems     3-4 

15.  Science    30 

a.  Biology    6 

b.  Chemistry  6 

c.  Physics  6 

d.  Geography  or  Geology 3 

e.  Electives  from  a,  b,  c, 

or  d  9 

Individual  certification  will  be 
granted  in  any  of  the  specific 
areas  a,  b,  c,  or  d,  in  which  12 
semester  hours  credit  is  pre- 
sented. Certification  for  the 
subject  of  General  Science  will 
require  credit  for  18  semester 
hours  from  three  of  the  four 
areas  a,  b,  c,  and  d. 

16.  Social  Studies  30 

a.  European  History  or 
World  History  6 

b.  American  History  6 

c.  From  Government, 
Geography,   Economics, 

or  Sociology  12 

d.  Electives  from  any  of 
above    6 

Individual  certification  will  be 
granted  in  any  of  the  specific 
areas :  — History,  Government, 
Geography,  Economics  and 
Sociology,  in  which  12  semes- 
ter hours  credit  is  presented. 
Certification  for  Citizenship  or 
Civics,  or  Problems  in  Ameri- 
can Democracy  would  require 
credit  for  at  least  18  semester 
hours  from  Government,  Eco- 
nomics and  Sociology. 

Agriculture: 

B.S.  Degree  in  Agriculture 
Education,  including  profes- 
sional credits  required  for 
teachers  of  other  high  school 
subjects. 
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For  Grammar  Grade  or  Primary  Certificates 

Class  A 

These  are  certificates  required  of  elementary  teachers.  They  require 
a  degree  from  a  standard  four-year  college.  As  a  part  of  the  work,  or  in 
addition  to  it,  the  applicant  shall  have: 

1.  English  This  would  include: 

English  Required  for  Degree  Principles,  Practices  and  Pro- 
Children's  Literature  2  cedures  in  Physical  Education 

Recommended:  for  Elementary  Schools 2 

Advanced  Grammar  and  Principles,  Practices  and  Pro- 
Composition  3  cedures    in    Health    for    Ele- 

Speech  3  mentary  Schools  2 

2.  American  History  6      6.    Education  18 

Government  2-3  a.  The  Pupil   6 

3.  Geography  6  b.  The  School  6 

(Principles  and  Regional  c.  Teaching  and  Practicum....*6 

recommended)  (Correspondence  courses  avail- 

4.  Art  6  able  in  these  areas  are  indicated 

Music  6  under  the  Department  of  Edu- 

5.  Health  and  Physical  cation.) 
Education  6 

Note:  The  overall  specific  requirements  are  the  same  for  the 
Primary  and  Grammar  Grade  A  Certificates.  In  certain  areas,  however, 
particularly  in  Education,  it  is  expected  that  there  would  be  slightly 
different  emphases  for  the  two  groups. 

Adult  Education 

Special  arrangements  will  be  made  with  instructors  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  adult  students  who,  for  various  reasons,  desire  to  con- 
tinue studying.  Any  mature  person  or  group  of  persons,  regardless  of 
previous  education,  may  register  for  any  of  the  subjects  listed  in  this 
bulletin,  and  the  instructor  will  endeavor  to  adjust  the  course  to  the 
individual  needs  and  interests.  Courses  in  Philosophy,  Psychology,  Edu- 
cation, Religion  and  Sociology  are  especially  recommended  for  home- 
makers,  social  workers,  parents  and  teachers.  Literary  and  civic  club 
members  will  find  courses  in  History,  English,  Political  Science,  foreign 
language,  Art  and  Music  valuable.  For  those  in  business  there  are  courses 
in  Business  English,  Business  Law,  Mathematics,  etc. 

How  to  Select  and  Register  for  Correspondence  Work 

Read  carefully  all  the  preceding  pages.  Look  through  the  list  of 
courses  and  select  one  or  two  which  you  need  or  in  which  you  are  most 
interested.  Confer  with  officials  of  the  institution  where  credit  is  desired 
regarding  the  selection  of  your  work,  if  necessary.  Fill  out  the  applica- 
tion blank  in  the  back  of  this  bulletin.  Detach  and  mail  it  with  a  check 
or  money  order  to  the  Bureau  of  Correspondence  Instruction,  Chapel  Hill, 
N.  C.  The  check  or  money  order  should  be  made  payable  to  the  Bureau 
of  Correspondence  Instruction. 

Before  writing  to  the  Bureau  be  sure  to  fill  out  every  line  of  the 
application  blank.  If  you  are  a  school  teacher,  be  certain  to  give  exact 
information  concerning  your  teacher's  certificate:  i.e.,  kind  (whether  ele- 
mentary, primary,  grammar  grade,  or  high  school) ;  class  (whether  A,  B, 
or  C) ;  and  number. 

Textbooks  will  not  be  sent  unless  requested  on  the  application  blank. 
Those  wishing  to  purchase  texts  should  send  an  amount  sufficient  to 
cover  their  cost  or  request  that  they  be  sent  C.O.D. 

*  Must  include  at  least  45  clock  hours  of  actual  teaching. 


COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

NOTE:  Unless  otherwise  stated  in  the  description  of  the  courses,  the  "c"  numbers 
are  the  same  as  in  the  University  catalogue  and  also  correspond  to  the  "s"  numbers 
in  the  summer  school  catalogue.  For  the  complete  understanding  of  a  course,  both 
the  "a"  and  "b"  parts  should  be  taken.    For  degree  credit  both  parts  are  required. 

NOTE:  The  fees  here  listed  apply  to  residents  of  North  Carolina.  Fees  for  non- 
residents are  $18.00  for  a  half  course  and  $27.00  for  a  whole  course.  In  addition  to 
the  course  fee,  each  student  (resident  and  non-resident)  must  pay  at  the  time  of 
his  enrollment  one  registration  fee  of  $2.00  which  shall  entitle  him  to  administrative 
and  office  service  for  one  year.     (See  page  11.) 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ART 

c41. 

THE  HISTORY  AND  APPRECIATION      Credit,  2  semester  hrs. 

OF     ANCIENT     AND     MEDIEVAL      Fee,  $15.00. 

ART.  16  assignments. 

Mrs.  Keeler. 

A  survey  of  the  architecture,  sculpture,  and  painting  from  the 
beginnings  of  art  through  the  Gothic  period. 


>c43. 


HISTORY    AND    INTERPRETATION      Credit,   3  semester  hrs. 

OF  PAINTING.  Fee,  $22.50. 

Dr.  Sommer  or  Assistant.  25  assignments. 

An  introduction  to  the  history  and  interpretation  of  art,  tracing 
the  development  of  painting  in  Western  Civilization  through  the 
Renaissance. 

SCHOOL  OF  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

BUSINESS  LAW.  Credit,   3  semester  hrs. 

Professor  Hobbs.  Fee,  $22.50. 

Prerequisites,  Economics  31-32  if  taken  25  assignments. 
for  credit. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  give  the  student  an  understanding 
of  the  main  principles  of  law  which  govern  the  daily  conduct  of 
business.    Contracts  and  agency  are  given  special  attention. 

(Formerly  c92) 

BUSINESS  LAW.  Credit,   3  semester  hrs. 

Professor  Hobbs.  Fee,  $22.50. 

Prerequisite,   Business   Administration      25  assignments. 
c91   or  equivalent. 

The  law  of  negotiable  instruments  and  the  legal  principles  gov- 
erning sales  including  conditional  sales  and  other  security  trans- 
actions are  covered.  Corporations,  partnerships,  suretyships  and 
mortgages  are  also  considered. 

Allied  Subjects 

MATHEMATICS  OF  FINANCE. 

(See  description  of  this  course  listed  under  Department  of  Mathe- 
matics. ) 

BUSINESS  ENGLISH. 

(See    description    of    this    course    listed    under    Department    of 

English.) 


*  Not  available  before  October,  1957. 
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C51. 

BUSINESS  ENGLISH. 

(See    description    of    this    course    listed    under    Department    of 

English.) 


cl62. 


cnl. 


cl55a. 


cl55b. 


cl62. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  COMPARATIVE  LITERATURE 

MODERN  CONTINENTAL  DRAMA. 

(See  description  of  this  course  listed  under  Department  of  Dra- 
matic Art.) 

SCHOOL  OF  DENTISTRY 

THE  DENTAL  ASSISTANT.  Non-credit. 

Professor  Brauer  and  Faculty.  25  assignments. 

j     _.:     .  ;,4*^iJffi     Fee,   $50.00. 

This  course  is  designed  for  the  person  who  already  is  a  Dental 
Assistant,  or  who  desires  to  become  a  Dental  Assistant.  It  is 
patterned  from  the  recommended  curriculum  of  the  American 
Dental  Assistants'  Association  and  has  been  accepted  by  that 
Association  as  meeting  one  of  the  requirements  for  taking  the 
examination  of  the  American  Dental  Assistants'  Association. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  DRAMATIC  ART 

PLAYWRITING.  Credit,  2  semester  hrs. 

Professor  Patterson.  Fee,  $15.00. 

Professor  Parker.  18  assignments. 

A  practical  course  for  the  student  playwright  in  the  analysis  of 
the  one-act  play,  with  a  special  study  of  the  materials  and  techni- 
cal devices  for  achieving  dramatic  effect,  and  some  consideration 
of  the  sources  from  which  subject  matter  may  be  drawn.  The 
writing  of  a  one-act  play  based  on  an  original  story  is  required. 

PLAYWRITING.  Credit,  2  semester  hrs. 

Professor  Patterson.  Fee,  $15.00. 

Professor  Parker.  18  assignments. 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  cl55a.  The  emphasis,  however,  is 
less  on  theory  and  more  on  practice.  One  one-act  play  of  some 
merit  will  be  required  and  the  course  will  be  largely  made  up  of 
criticism,  suggestions  and  comments  on  the  play  from  its  inception 
to  its  final  form.  The  aim  is  to  give  the  student  as  much  indi- 
vidual attention  as  possible. 

MODERN  CONTINENTAL  DRAMA.  Credit,  3  semester  hrs. 
Professor  Jurgensen.  Fee,  $22.50. 

25  assignments 

A  study  of  representative  plays  of  the  modern  period  from  Ibsen 
to  Giraudoux. 
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SCHOOL  OF  EDUCATION 

(The  area  of  the  subject  is  indicated  in  accordance  with  the  State 
Department  of  Public  Instruction  of  N.C.   See  page  16.) 

c71a-c71b.     (The  Pupil)  Credit,  2  semester  hrs. 

EDUCATIONAL   PSYCHOLOGY.  each. 

Mr.  Linskey.  Fee,  $15.00  each. 

15  assignments  each. 

The  critical  consideration  of  such  topics  as  original  nature  of  man, 
heredity  versus  environment,  kinds  of  learning,  and  factors  influ- 
encing learning,  individual  differences,  mental  hygiene,  and 
mental  measurement. 

c94a-c94b.     (The    School)  Credit,  2  semester  hrs. 

CLASSROOM  MANAGEMENT.  each. 

Professor  Tippett.  Fee,  $15.00  each. 

16  assignments  each. 

A  course  for  teachers  on  the  organization  and  direction  of  activi- 
ties in  the  classroom.  Classroom  routine,  lesson  planning,  conduct 
of  the  recitation  and  extra-curricular  activities  will  be  included. 

c93.  Credit,   3  semester  hrs. 

CHILDREN'S   LITERATURE.  Fee,  $22.50. 

Miss  Allman.  25  assignments 

This  course  is  designed  to  acquaint  students  with  the  field  of 
children's  literature  so  that  they  may  make  use  of  its  wide 
variety  of  materials  in  their  work  with  children.  The  develop- 
ment of  ability  to  know,  select  and  present  literature  to  children 
in  the  first  through  the  eighth  grades. 

c98a-c98b.     (The  School)  Credit,  2  semester  hrs. 

THE  TEACHER  AND  SCHOOL  each. 

ADMINISTRATION.  Fee,  $15.00  each. 

Mr.  Fountain.  26  assignments  each. 

The  general  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  give  the  teacher  an  under- 
standing of  the  scope  and  general  character  of  the  public  school 
system,  of  its  organization  and  the  administrative  units  and  agen- 
cies through  which  it  is  managed,  and  those  administrative  prob- 
lems in  which  the  classroom  teacher  may  be  expected  to  partici- 
pate. 

c99.     (The  School)  Credit,  3  semester  hrs. 

THE  SECONDARY  SCHOOL.  Fee,  $22.50. 

Professor  Tarbet.  25  assignments. 

This  course  emphasizes  the  purposes  and  practices  of  the  modern 
secondary  school  in  providing  for  the  education  of  the  adolescent 
boy  or  girl.  This  includes  a  study  of  the  purposes  and  objectives, 
the  curriculum,  including  co-curricular  activities,  the  guidance 
services,  and  stresses  issues  and  trends  in  secondary  education. 


cl03a. 


ELEMENTS  OF  STATISTICAL  Credit,  2  semester  hrs. 

METHODS  IN  EDUCATION.  Fee,    $15.00. 

Mr.  Linskey.  15  assignments. 

This  course  provides  the  statistical  training  necessary  for  under- 
standing the  reports  of  modern  educational  investigations  and  for 
interpreting  simple  research  projects. 
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cl30.     (The  School) 

PRINCIPLES  AND  METHODS  IN  Credit,  3  semester  hrs. 

ADULT  EDUCATION.  Fee,  $22.50. 

Mr.  Fountain.  25  assignments. 

Consideration  will  be  given  in  this  course  to  (1)  principles  in 
organizing  adult  study  groups;  (2)  how  adults  learn;  (3)  guid- 
ance and  counselling  of  adults;  (4)  preparing  curriculum  mate- 
rials for  adult  groups;  and  (5)  teaching  and  learning  methods  and 
techniques  in  adult  education. 

cl42a-cl42b.  Credit,   2  semester  hrs. 

HISTORIC  FOUNDATIONS  OF  each. 

MODERN  EDUCATION.  Fee,  $15.00  each. 

Mr.  Hill.  15  assignments  each. 

This  course  traces  the  development  of  some  of  the  more  important 
educational  problems  of  modern  times  as  they  have  been  affected 
by  the  social  and  political  facts  of  history,  by  the  contributions  of 
the  leading  educational  theorists  and  by  institutional  practice. 

cl43a-cl43b.     (The  School)  Credit,  2  semester  hrs. 
SOCIAL   AND    EDUCATIONAL   HIS-  each. 

TORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.  Fee,  $15.00  each. 

Mr.  Hill.  16  assignments  each. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  present  the  evolution  of  the  edu- 
cational practices  and  institutions  of  the  United  States.  These  will 
be  traced  through:  (a)  the  period  of  transplanting  of  European 
institutions;  (b)  the  period  of  modification  of  institutional  life  to 
meet  new  conditions;  and  (c)  the  period  of  development  of  an 
educational  system  of  free  schools  in  harmony  with  the  political 
and  social  ideals  and  institutions  of  America. 
Note:    This  course  is  accepted  as  the  equivalent  of  History  170. 

cl44.     (The  School)  Credit,  3  semester  hrs. 

COMMUNITY  EDUCATION.  Fee,  $22.50. 

Professor  Tippett.  25  assignments. 

The  theories  and  practices  in  community  education  are  considered 
in  this  course.  Students  are  asked  to  become  familiar  with  aspects 
of  community  life  and  to  find  out  what  has  been  done  in  various 
communities  to  improve  them  and  in  various  schools  to  use  them 
in  connection  with  the  school  curriculum  and  to  induct  students 
into  participation  in  democratic  citizenship.  The  preparation  of 
teachers  for  leadership  in  community  education  is  stressed. 

cl52a.     (Teaching  and  Practicum) 

THE  LANGUAGE  ARTS  IN  THE  Credit,   2  semester  hrs. 

ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL.  Fee,  $15.00. 

Professor  Tippett.  17  assignments. 

This  course  aims  to  have  pupils  recall  and  use  their  experiences  in 
activities  such  as  conversation,  story  telling,  dramatics,  choral 
speech,  broadcasting  and  discussion  to  improve  their  oral  com- 
munication. Activities  such  as  the  creative  writing  of  poems, 
stories,  plays,  themes  and  letters  to  develop  the  pupil's  written 
expression  are  important  phases  of  the  course.  Voice  and  speech 
development,  the  enrichment  of  the  child's  experiences,  vocabu- 
lary and  expression  through  the  use  of  selected  literature  and 
improved  methods  of  teaching  the  tools  of  language,  such  as 
grammar,  spelling  and  handwriting  receive  adequate  attention. 
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cl52b.     (Teaching  and  Practicum) 

READING  AND  STUDY  HABITS  FOR  Credit,   2  semester  hrs. 

THE  ELEMENTARY  GRADES.  Fee,  $15.00. 

Professor  Tippett.  16  assignments. 

This  course  considers  the  place  of  reading  and  study  in  the  school 
program,  the  way  teachers  may  provide  for  the  maximum  devel- 
opment of  each  pupil  through  making  available  desirable  reading 
material  and  the  remedial  measures  needed  to  meet  reading  and 
study  difficulties. 

cl55.     (Teaching  and  Practicum) 

THE  TEACHING  OF  SCIENCE  IN  Credit,  3  semester  hrs. 

THE  ELEMENTARY  GRADES.  Fee,  $22.50. 

Professor  Tippett.  25  assignments. 

The  informational  content  of  science  is  studied  in  relation  to 
science  instruction  in  the  elementary  school.  Purposes,  methods, 
and  materials  for  such  instruction  are  surveyed.  Stress  is  laid  on 
making  the  best  use  of  common  things  at  hand,  in  demonstrating 
and  experimenting. 

cl56.     (Teaching  and  Practicum) 

THE  TEACHING  OF  ARITHMETIC  Credit,   3   semester  hrs. 

IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL.  Fee,  $22.50. 

Mrs.  Garner.  25  assignments. 

This  course  deals  with  the  organization  and  selection  of  subject 
matter  in  arithmetic  with  modern  methods  of  teaching  the  subject 
in  the  elementary  school. 

cl60.     (The  School)  Credit,   3  semester  hrs. 

CURRICULUM  CONSTRUCTION.  Fee,  $22.50. 

Professor  Tippett.  25  assignments. 

The  general  principles  and  techniques  of  curriculum  construction 
on  both  elementary  and  secondary  school  levels  comprise  the 
major  part  of  the  course.  Special  attention  will  be  focused  upon 
recent  trends  in  curriculum  revision  and  organization  in  modern 
schools. 

cl71a-cl71b.     (The  Pupil) 

GROWTH  AND  DEVELOPMENT  OF  Fee,  $15.00  each. 

THE   SCHOOL  CHILD.  16  assignments  in  cl 7 la. 

Mr.  Linskey.  17  assignments  in  cl71b. 

(a)  Child  development.  A  study  of  the  growth  and  development 
of  children  up  to  the  time  of  adolescence.  Changes  in  emotions 
are  emphasized  as  well  as  those  of  intellect,  (b)  Adolescence.  A 
study  of  the  changes  in  emotions,  attitudes  and  interests  which 
take  place  during  the  adolescent  years. 

cl97. 

SOCIAL  POLICY  AND  EDUCATION.  Credit,  2  semester  hrs. 
(The    individual    and   social   develop-      Fee,  $15.00. 

ment  of  pupils.)  26  assignments. 

Mr.  Fountain. 

This  course  deals  with  the  needs  and  problems  of  socialization  and 
social  progress  from  the  standpoint  of  education.  It  attempts  to 
define  a  social  policy  for  education  based  fundamentally  on  demo- 
cratic principles  and  discusses  the  vital  educational  issues 
involved  in  that  policy. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  ENGLISH 


cR. 


cl. 


c2. 


c21. 


c31. 


c50. 


c51a. 


ENGLISH  COMPOSITION.  Non-credit   (see 

Mrs.  Harper.  description) 

Fee,  $22.50. 

25  assignments. 

This  course  is  offered  for  all  students  who  fail  to  qualify  for 
English  1.  To  students  completing  this  course  with  grades  of  A  or 
B,  credit  for  English  1  v/ill  be  allowed.  Students  may  remove 
composition  conditions  by  passing  this  course. 

ENGLISH  COMPOSITION  AND  Credit,  3  semester  hrs. 

RHETORIC.  Fee,  $22.50. 

Mrs.  Harper  25  assignments. 

This  course  has  for  its  object  the  mastery  of  the  sentence  and 
the  relation  of  sentence  structure  to  paragraph  structure. 

ENGLISH  COMPOSITION  AND  Credit.   3  semester  hrs. 

RHETORIC.  Fee,  $22.50. 

Mrs.  Harper  25  assignments. 

The  purpose  of  English  c2  is  to  develop  fluency  and  effectiveness 
in  writing.  The  four  basic  kinds  of  discourse  and  elementary 
matters  of  style  will  be  studied.  The  emphasis  of  the  course  is 
upon  the  writing  of  themes  although  readings  from  the  text  will 
be  analyzed. 

ENGLISH  LITERATURE  (Sophomore)  Credit.  3  semester  hrs. 
Mr.  Wilson  Fee,  $22.50. 

25  assignments. 

This  course  is  an  introduction  to  English  literature  through  the 
study  of  representative  works  of  Chaucer,  Shakespeare,  and 
Milton. 

ENGLISH  LITERATURE  (Sophomore)  Credit,  3  semester  hrs. 
Mr.  Wilson.  Fee,  $22.50. 

25  assignments. 

A  survey  of  English  literary  masterpieces  of  the  18th  and  19th 
centuries  from  Swift  through  Arnold. 

SHAKESPEARE.  Credit,  3  semester  hrs. 

Miss  Harris.  Fee,  $22.50. 

Sophomore,  junior,  and  senior  elective.      25  assignments. 

A  study  of  Shakespeare's  plays.  About  twenty  representative 
comedies,  tragedies  and  histories  will  be  studied. 

BUSINESS  ENGLISH.  Credit,  2  semester  hrs. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Fee,   $15.00. 

17  assignments. 

This  course  is  similar  to  English  c51. 

Students  should  not  take  both  courses. 

(Those  who  have  had  English  c6,  Business  English,  should  not 

take  this  course.) 
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C51. 


c53. 


BUSINESS  ENGLISH.  Credit,  3  semester  hrs. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Fee,  $22.50. 

25  assignments. 

A  course  in  the  vocabulary,  forms  and  literature  of  the  business 
profession  with  special  attention  to  letters  of  application  and 
inquiry;  routine,  collection,  adjustment  and  sales  letters,  business 
reports,  and  technical  articles.  Specimen  letters  are  studied  and 
criticized  and  actual  business  problems  solved  through  written 
work. 

CREATIVE  WRITING:    AN  ANALY-      Credit,  3  semester  hrs. 
SIS  OF  FICTION.  Fee,  $22.50,  plus  critical 

Mr.  Oettinger.  analysis  fee,  $5.00. 

25  assignments. 

A  composition  course  designed  primarily  to  offer  students  an 
opportunity  for  short  story  analysis  and  the  writing  of  four 
stories.  The  work  of  various  well-known  authors  will  be  studied. 
There  is  also  study  in  the  field  of  general  literary  principles. 

NOTE:  Those  who  have  not  had  a  course  equivalent  to  English  c54a  are  advised 
to  take  that  course  first.  Applicants  for  this  course  who  have  not  had  English  c54a 
and  do  not  want  to  take  it  should  send  to  the  Bureau,  for  the  instructor's  considera- 
tion, a  sample  manuscript  of  their  work  and  a  fee  of  75c. 

INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  SHORT  Credit,  2  semester  hrs. 

STORY.  Fee,   $15.00. 

Mr.   Oettinger.  17  assignments. 

An  analysis  of  numerous  short  story  materials  and  techniques. 
Introductory  to  English  c53. 


c54. 


c81. 


c84. 


CREATIVE  WRITING: 

THE  SHORT  STORY   (Advanced).  Credit.  3  semester  hrs. 

Prerequisite,  English  c53,  or  the  Fee,  $22.50. 

equivalent.  25  assignments. 

Mr.  Eaton. 

The  major  aim  of  this  course  is  to  discover  and  develop  the 
creative  writing  abilities  of  students  in  the  planning  and  pre- 
paring of  short  stories. 


AMERICAN  LITERATURE.  Credit,  3  semester  hrs. 

Professor  Adams.  Fee,  $22.50. 

25  assignments. 

This  course  concerns  a  study  of  the  Colonial  and  Revolutionary 
periods  and  of  the  early  19th  century  through  Poe,  Hawthorne 
and  Melville. 

ENGLISH  LITERATURE,  1780-1830.  Credit,  3  semester  hrs. 

Professor  Harper.  Fee,  $22.50. 

25  assignments. 

A  course  in  the  literature  of  the  English  Romantic  Period,  the 
purpose  of  which  is  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  best  thought 
and  feeling  of  the  time.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  greater 
poets:  Coleridge,  Wordsworth,  Scott,  Byron,  Shelley,  and  Keats. 
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c91. 

THE  ENGLISH  NOVEL.  Credit,  3  semester  hrs. 

Professor  Barnes.  Fee,  $22.50. 

25  assignments. 

This  is  a  course  in  the  development  of  the  English  novel,  particu- 
larly in  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries.  Special  attention 
is  given  to  the  works  of  Jane  Austen,  Scott,  Dickens,  Thackeray, 
and  George  Eliot. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  GEOLOGY  AND  GEOGRAPHY 

Geology 

c41,  c42. 

INTRODUCTION  TO  GENERAL  Credit,  4  semester  hrs. 

GEOLOGY.  each. 

Professor  Ingram.  *Fee,  $30.00  each. 

Sophomore,  junior,  and  senior  Lab.  Fee,  $1.00  each. 

electives.  30  assignments  each. 

c41.  Dynamical  Geology.  This  course  deals  with  the  physical  and 
dynamical  geology  of  the  earth. 

c42.  Historical  Geology.  Prerequisite,  Geology  c41.  A  broad 
study  of  the  geological  history  of  the  earth  and  its  inhabitants,  as 
revealed  chiefly  in  earth  records.  A  scientific  and  cultural  course. 
Laboratory  materials  used  in  these  courses  will  be  furnished  by 
the  Extension  Division. 

Geography 

PRINCIPLES  OF  GEOGRAPHY.  Credit,  2  semester  hrs. 

Professor  Basile,  or  Assistant.  each. 

Fee,  $15.00  each. 

26  assignments  each. 

This  is  an  introductory  course  in  college  geography  in  which  the 
interrelationship  of  man  and  his  geographic  environment  are 
studied. 


c31. 


cl57. 


INTRODUCTION  TO  GEOGRAPHY.  Credit  2%  semester  hrs. 
Professor  Basile,  or  Assistant.  **Fee.   $20.00. 

20  assignments. 

This  course  is  a  study  of  the  principles  underlying  the  climate, 
relief,  native  vegetation,  soils,  and  distribution  of  minerals  and 
metals  of  the  world. 

NORTH  AMERICA.  Credit,   3  semester  hrs. 

Professor  Basile,  or  Assistant.  Fee,  $22.50. 

25  assignments. 

This  course  comprises  a  regional  study  of  North  America  with 
emphasis  on  the  portion  occupied  by  English-speaking  peoples.  A 
brief  introduction  to  the  continent  as  a  whole,  with  emphasis  on 
climate,  terrain,  and  natural  resources  as  fundamental  bases  of 
the  present  geographic  pattern,  is  followed  by  a  study  of  each 
of  the  several  regions  in  light  of  its  own  geographic  conditions 
and  its  place  in  the  whole  geographic  pattern.  A  detailed  study 
of  Southeastern  United  States  climaxes  the  course. 


*  The  fee  for  out-of-state  students  is  $36.00  each,  in  addition  to  the  registration 
fee.    See  page  11. 

**  The  fee  for  out-of-state  students  is  $24.00,  in  addition  to  the  registration  fee. 
See  page  11. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  GERMANIC  LANGUAGES 

Note:  The  German  Department  will  accept  no  more  than  six  semester 
hours'  credit  of  German  by  correspondence  for  fulfilling  the 
language  requirement.  However,  all  work  taken  by  correspond- 
ence beyond  the  language  requirement  will  be  acceptable  for 
credit  by  the  Department. 


cl. 


c2. 


ELEMENTARY  GERMAN.  Credit,   3  semester  hrs. 

Professor  Reichert.  Fee,  $22.50. 

25  assignments. 

A  basic  course  which  seeks  to  develop  reading  skill  by  teaching 
both  the  principles  of  grammar  and  oral  reading  fluency  (pro- 
nunciation and  intonation) .  Tape  recordings  of  the  reading  mate- 
rial in  the  course  suitable  for  any  machine  are  available  on 
request,  for  approximately  $5.00.  The  use  of  the  tape  recordings 
is  strongly  recommended. 

ELEMENTARY  GERMAN.  Credit,   3  semester  hrs. 

Professor  Reichert.  Fee,  $22.50. 

Prerequisite,  German  1  or  the  25  assignments. 
equivalent. 

This  is  a  secondary  course  in  which  reading  skill  is  further 
developed  and  the  principles  of  grammar  briefly  reviewed.  From 
the  first  readings  in  simplified  German  the  student  is  gradually 
led  to  the  superb  style  of  the  Austrian  writer,  Arthur  Schnitzler. 


c3-c4. 


INTERMEDIATE  GERMAN.  Credit,  3  semester  hrs. 
Professor  Reichert.  each. 

Prerequisite,  German  1-2  Fee,  $22.50  each, 

or  the  equivalent.  25  assignments  each. 

These  courses  are  designed  to  develop  speed  and  accuracy  in 
reading  German,  and  to  acquaint  the  student  with  some  of 
Germany's  outstanding  prose  writers.  German  c3  entails  in  addi- 
tion to  the  reading  a  thorough  grammar  review.  German  c4 
includes  works  by  Eichendorff,  Hesse,  and  Mann,  and  introduces 
an  easier  work  by  Kastner  for  sight  reading. 

c21-c22. 

GERMAN  LITERATURE.  Credit,   3  semester  hrs. 

Professor  Reichert.  each. 

Prerequisite,  German  1-2-3-4  Fee,  $22.50  each, 

or  equivalent.  25  assignments  each. 

These  courses  have  as  their  purpose  to  develop  in  the  student  a 
capacity  to  read  classical  German  and  to  familiarize  him  with 
German  literature  in  its  broad  outlines  as  well  as  more  directly 
with  some  of  its  masterpieces.  German  c21  surveys  German  lit- 
erature from  its  beginnings  to  Lessing  and  Schiller,  with  read- 
ings from  Schiller's  ballads  and  plays.  German  c22  is  a  study  of 
Classicism  and  Romanticism,  with  readings  from  Goethe,  Grill- 
parzer,  and  Kleist. 


c24. 


SCIENTIFIC  GERMAN.  Credit,   3  semester  hrs. 

Professor  Reichert.  Fee,  $22.50. 

Prerequisite,  German  1-2-3-4  25  assignments. 
or  equivalent. 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  develop  skill  in  reading  German  in 
the  special  field  in  which  the  student  is  interested.    These  fields 


cl. 
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are  (1)  chemistry,  (2)  medicine,  biology,  zoology,  and  (3)  physics, 
mathematics.  Others  than  undergraduates  will  find  the  courses 
valuable  in  that  it  will  aid  persons  in  preparing  for  the  language 
examinations  required  for  an  advanced  degree.  The  course  is 
open  to  those  who  have  completed  the  equivalent  of  four  courses 
in  German  and  have  a  basic  knowledge  of  German  vocabulary 
and  grammar.  It  is  so  designed  as  to  enable  persons  who  have 
not  studied  German  recently  to  refresh  their  knowledge  of  basic 
principles  of  grammar. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HISTORY 

FRESHMAN  SOCIAL  SCIENCE.  Credit,   3  semester  hrs. 

Professor  Godfrey.  Fee,  $22.50. 

25  assignments. 

This  is  an  historical  study  of  the  institutions  of  western  civiliza- 
tion, designed  to  promote  an  understanding  of  the  social,  political, 
and  economic  aspects  of  the  modern  world. 

FRESHMAN  SOCIAL  SCIENCE.  Credit,   3  semester  hrs. 

Professor  Godfrey.  Fee,  $22.50. 

26  assignments. 

This  is  a  continuation  of  Social  Science  cl,  to  be  taken  only  by 
those  who  have  had  that  course  or  the  equivalent. 

c21    c22. 

AMERICAN  HISTORY.  Credit,   3  semester  hrs. 

Professor  Lefler.  each. 

Sophomore  elective.  Fee,  $22.50  each. 

25  assignments  each. 

A  general  survey  of  the  history  of  the  United  States.  The  first 
course  begins  with  Columbus'  discovery  of  America  and  goes  to 
the  end  of  the  Civil  War;  the  second  begins  at  this  point  and  ends 
in  1949.  (Both  American  History  sequences,  c21-c22  and  c71-c72, 
should  not  be  taken.) 

c21    c22    c23 

AMERICAN  HISTORY.  Credit,  2  semester  hrs. 

Professor  Lefler.  each. 

Sophomore  elective.  Fee,  $15.00  each. 

18  assignments  each. 

A  general  survey  of  the  history  of  the  United  States.  The  first 
course  carries  the  story  from  Columbus'  discovery  of  America  to 
about  1823,  the  second  from  this  point  to  1897,  and  the  third 
covers  approximately  the  last  five  decades. 

Note:  Those  desiring  degree  credit  at  the  University  should  take 
History  c21,  c22  (3  semester  hrs.  each)  instead  of  these  courses. 
Those  who  have  had  any  part  of  the  three  course  arrangement 
previously  given  as  History  21,  22,  23  (2  semester  hrs.  each)  may 
secure  the  remaining  work  by  correspondence. 


c41. 


ANCIENT  HISTORY.  Credit,   3  semester  hrs. 

Mr.  Dees.  Fee,  $22.50. 

Sophomore,  junior  and  senior  elective.      25  assignments. 

A  course  dealing  with  the  history  of  the  Orient,  Greece,  and  Rome 
to  the  time  of  Constantine.  Particular  attention  will  be  paid  to 
social  and  economic  conditions,  and  cultural  and  religious  devel- 
opments. 
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c42. 

MEDIEVAL  HISTORY.  Credit,   3  semester  hrs. 

Mr.  Hill.  Fee,  $22.50. 

Sophomore,  junior  and  senior  elective.       25  assignments. 

This  course  deals  with  the  history  of  Western  European  civiliza- 
tion during  the  Middle  Ages  (300-1500).  Special  emphasis  is 
given  to  the  economic-social  and  cultural  developments  during 
the  late  Roman  Empire,  the  so-called  "Dark  Ages,"  the  age  of 
the  Crusades  and  the  Renaissance. 

o44   c45 

ENGLISH  HISTORY.  Credit,  3  semester  hrs. 

Professor  Godfrey.  each. 

Sophomore  elective.  Fee,  $22.50  each. 

25  assignments  each. 

History  c44  is  a  survey  of  English  history  from  the  earliest  times 
to  1714,  while  History  c45  covers  the  period  from  then  until  1954. 

c71    c72. 

AMERICAN  HISTORY.  Credit,   3  semester  hrs. 

Professor  Lefler.  each. 

Junior-senior  elective.  Fee,  $22.50  each. 

25  assignments  each. 

A  general  survey  of  the  history  of  the  United  States.  The  first 
course  begins  with  Columbus'  discovery  of  America  and  goes  to 
the  end  of  the  Civil  War;  the  second  begins  at  this  point  and  ends 
in  1949.  (Both  American  History  sequences,  c21-c22  and  c71-c72, 
should  not  be  taken.) 

cl43. 

AMERICAN  DIPLOMATIC  HISTORY.  Credit,  3  semester  hrs. 
Professor  Johnson.  Fee,  $22.50. 

Junior-senior  elective.  25  assignments. 

Prerequisite,  American  History. 

This  course  is  a  chronological  treatment  of  American  foreign  rela- 
tions from  1763  to  the  present.  It  discusses  important  characters 
and  events  in  our  diplomatic  history  and  traces  the  origin  and 
development  of  basic  trends  in  our  foreign  policy. 

NORTH  CAROLINA,  1584-1815.  Credit,   3  semester  hrs. 

Professor  Lefler.  Fee,  $22.50. 

Junior-senior  elective.  25  assignments. 

A  survey  of  the  political,  social,  economic  and  cultural  develop- 
ment of  North  Carolina  from  the  first  settlement  until  1815. 

NORTH  CAROLINA,  1815-1950.  Credit,   3  semester  hrs. 

Professor  Lefler.  Fee,  $22.50. 

Junior-senior  elective.  25  assignments. 

A  survey  of  political,  economic,  social  and  cultural  development 
in  North  Carolina  since  1815. 

cl70a-cl70b. 

SOCIAL  AND  EDUCATIONAL  HIS- 
TORY OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

(See  description  of  these  courses  under  Department  of  Education.) 
Note:  Those  who  have  taken  Education  c37a-b  or  cl43a-b  in 
previous  years  should  not  take  these  courses. 


cl61. 


cl62. 


c8. 


c21. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  LATIN 

c3. 

INTERMEDIATE  LATIN. 

Mr.  White  Credit,   3  semester  hrs. 

Prerequisites,  two  years  of  high  school      Fee,  $22.50. 

Latin,  or  one  year  of  elementary  col-      25  assignments. 

lege  Latin. 

This  course  is  concerned  with  the  translating  of  Cicero's  De 
Senectute,  with  work  in  vocabu"  ivy,  and  with  a  review  of  the 
principles  of  grammar. 

LATIN  COMPOSITION.  Credit,   3  semester  hrs. 

Mr.  White.  Fee,  $22.50. 

Prerequisites,  four  years  of  high  school  25  assignments. 
Latin,  or  two  years  of  college  Latin. 

This  course  will  begin  with  translation  into  Latin  of  detached  sen- 
tences illustrating  the  general  principles  of  syntax  and  word 
order;  the  second  half  of  the  course  will  deal  with  continuous 
narrative  and  with  questions  of  diction  and  style. 

SELECTIONS  FROM  LATIN  PROSE. 

Mr.  White.  Credit.   3  semester  hrs. 

Prerequisites,  two  years  of  high  school      Fee,  $22.50. 

Latin,  or  one  year  of  elementary  col-      25  assignments. 

lege  Latin. 

The  course  consists  of  a  review  of  Latin  grammar  and  a  study  of 
Cicero's  De  Amicitia. 

LATIN  POETRY.  Credit,   3  semester  hrs. 

Mr.  White.  Fee,  $22.50. 

Prerequisites,  four  years  of  high  school  25  assignments. 
Latin,  or  two  years  of  college  Latin. 

The  course  comprises  the  reading  of  the  Phormio  of  Terence  and 
selected  odes  of  Horace.  Emphasis  is  put  on  content  and  literary 
form. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  MATHEMATICS 

Note:   Those  desiring  degree  credit  at  the  University  should  take  Mathe- 
matics c7-c8  instead  of  cl-c2-c3. 

cnA. 

PLANE  GEOMETRY.  Non-Credit. 

Mr.  Armstrong.  Fee,  $30.00. 

27  assignments. 

A  course  designed  to  enable  the  student  to  acquire  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  facts  of  plane  geometry  needed  for  continued 
work  in  mathematics  and  allied  subjects.  This  course  will  be 
accepted  by  the  University  to  remove  a  deficiency  in  plane 
geometry  for  admission.  The  material  covered  in  this  course,  if 
taken  in  high  school,  would  require  one  full  school  year,  being 
equivalent  to  one  unit. 


c22. 


cl. 


INTRODUCTORY  MATHEMATICS.  Credit,   2  semester  hrs. 

Professor  Garner.  Fee,  $15.00. 

17  assignments. 

This  course  treats  the  basic  problems  of  college  algebra.    For  a 
longer  course  in  the  subject,  see  Mathematics  c7. 


c2. 


c3. 


c7. 


c8. 


clO. 


cl3. 


c31. 


c32. 
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INTRODUCTORY  MATHEMATICS.  Credit,  2  semester  hrs. 

Professor  Garner.  Fee,  $15.00. 

18  assignments. 

A  study  of  functions,  and  their  graphs,  the  limit  notion  and 
graphical  treatment  of  the  fundamental  notions  of  the  differen- 
tial and  integral  calculus. 

PLANE  TRIGONOMETRY.  Credit,  2  semester  hrs. 

Professor  Linker.  Fee,  $15.00. 

28  assignments. 

The  fundamentals  of  plane  trigonometry  are  studied  with  less 
extensive  application  than  in  Mathematics  c8. 

COLLEGE  ALGEBRA.  Credit,  3  semester  hrs. 

Professor  Garner.  Fee,  $22.50. 

25  assignments. 

This  course  treats  the  fundamental  operations  of  algebra  and 
emphasizes  the  solution  of  linear  and  quadratic  equations.  For  a 
shorter  course,  see  Mathematics  cl. 

PLANE  TRIGONOMETRY.  Credit,  3  semester  hrs. 

Professor  Linker.  Fee,  $22.50. 

25  assignments. 

This  course  concerns  itself  with  the  definitions  of  the  trigono- 
metric functions,  their  relations  to  each  other,  and  the  application 
of  these  functions  and  log  tables  to  the  solutions  of  plane  triangles. 

MATHEMATICS  OF  FINANCE.  Credit.  3   semester  hrs. 

Professor  Linker.  Fee,  $22.50. 

25  assignments. 

This  course  is  a  study  of  simple  and  compound  interest,  annuities 
and  their  application  to  debt  retirement  by  amortization  and 
sinking  fund  methods,  depreciation,  and  bonds,  with  an  intro- 
duction to  the  mathematics  of  insurance. 

SPHERICAL  TRIGONOMETRY.  Credit,  2  semester  hrs. 

Professor  Garner.  Fee,   $15.00. 

28  assignments. 

This  course  is  designed  especially  for  those  who  are  interested  in 
nautical  and  aerial  navigation.  It  concerns  a  study  of  the  mathe- 
matics relations  existing  among  the  sides  and  the  angles  of  a 
triangle  on  the  surface  of  a  sphere. 

ANALYTIC  GEOMETRY.  Credit,  3  semester  hrs. 

Mr.    Barnes.  Fee,  $22.50. 

Prerequisites,  Math  7  and  8.  25  assignments. 

This  course  includes  the  standard  treatment  of  lines,  conic  sec- 
tions, transformation  of  coordinate  systems  by  translation  and 
rotation,  polar  coordinates,  parametric  equations,  lines  and  planes 
in  solid  analytic  geometry. 

DIFFERENTIAL  CALCULUS.  Credit,   3  semester  hrs. 

Mr.    Barnes.  Fee,  $22.50. 

Prerequisite,  Math  31.  25  assignments. 

This  course  is  devoted  primarily  to  a  study  of  the  derivative  and 
its  applications  in  elementary  differential  geometry,  physics,  and 
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the  theory  of  maxima  and  minima.  In  the  latter  part  of  the 
course  an  introduction  to  the  theory  of  infinite  series  is  followed 
by  a  study  of  Taylor's  series. 

c33. 

INTEGRAL  CALCULUS.  Credit,  3  semester  hrs. 

Mr.    Barnes.  Fee,  $22.50. 

Prerequisite,  Math  32.  25  assignments. 

A  first  course  in  integral  calculus. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  MUSIC 

FUNDAMENTALS  OF  MUSIC.  Credit,  2  semester  hrs. 

Mr.  Davis.  Fee,  $15.00. 

15  assignments. 

A  study  of  the  rudiments  of  music;  scales,  intervals,  and  elemen- 
tary harmonic  material  with  practice  in  melody  writing.  The 
student  must  have  access  to  a  piano.  Dictation  exercises  are 
required. 

cl4-cl5-cl6. 

HARMONY.  Credit,  2  semester  hrs. 

Mr.  Davis.  each. 

Prerequisite,  Music  4  or  the  Fee,  $15.00  each, 

equivalent.  18  assignments  each. 

A  first-year  course  in  harmony.  This  covers  the  ordinary  har- 
monic resources  up  to  the  chords  of  the  seventh,  their  inversions, 
and  elementary  modulation.  The  student  must  have  access  to  a 
piano. 

c24-c25. 

HISTORY  OF  MUSIC.  Credit,  2  semester  hrs. 

Mr.  Davis.  each. 

Fee,  $15.00  each. 

Lab.  fee,  $4.00  for  c24 

and  $6.50  for  c25. 

15  assignments  each. 

Phonograph  recordings  of  the  music  of  the  periods  are  used.  Stu- 
dents will  need  a  long  play  record  player  (33V3  r.p.m.).  Music 
c24-c25-c26  will  be  accepted  for  elective  credit  as  the  equivalent 
of  Music  47-48  in  residence.  Music  c24  covers  the  period  from 
antiquity  to  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Music  c25  concerns 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries. 


c21. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

INTRODUCTORY  LOGIC.  Credit,   3  semester  hrs. 

Professor  Adams,  or  Assistant.  Fee.  $22.50. 

25  assignments. 

A  study  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  efficient  thinking  as  a 
basis  for  rational  belief  and  intelligent  action.  Practical  orienta- 
tion with  emphasis  on  meeting  problematic  situations.  Consid- 
eration of  linguistic  obstacles  to  clear  and  straight  thinking; 
standards  of  valid  reasoning;  methods  of  confirming  statements. 


ell. 


cnl. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

PERSONAL  HYGIENE.  Credit,  2  semester  hrs. 

Professor  Blyth.  Fee,  $15.00. 

16  assignments. 

This  course  is  designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  basic  scien- 
tific information  regarding  individual  and  community  health,  to 
develop  wholesome  attitudes  toward  physical,  mental  and  social 
health,  and  to  assist  the  student  in  developing  sound  health 
practices. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

CITIZENSHIP.  Non-Credit. 

Professor  Wager.  Fee,  $4.50. 

21  assignments. 

This  course  in  citizenship  is  offered  in  cooperation  with  the 
United  States  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service  to  persons 
in  the  state  who  wish  to  become  citizens  of  the  United  States.  It  is 
designed  especially  for  those  who  cannot  attend  citizenship 
classes.  Other  sections  of  the  course  are  available,  the  number  of 
assignments  for  each  varying. 

THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  Credit,   3  semester  hrs. 

UNITED    STATES.  Fee,  $22.50. 

Mr.  Range.  25  assignments. 

A  general  course  dealing  with  the  national  government  of  the 
United  States.  Attention  will  be  directed  to  the  constitutional 
basis,  the  historical  development,  and  the  practical  organization 
and  operation  of  the  institutions  established  for  administering 
national  affairs. 

c51.      (formerly  c81) 

STATE  GOVERNMENT  IN  THE  Credit,   3  semester  hrs. 

UNITED    STATES.  Fee,  $22.50. 

Mr.  Range.  25  assignments. 

A  study  of  the  principles,  organization,  and  administrative  meth- 
ods and  functions  of  the  state  governments. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  PSYCHOLOGY 

*c24-c25. 

GENERAL  PSYCHOLOGY.  Credit,   3  semester  hrs. 

Miss  Whittinghill.  each. 

Sophomore,  junior  and  senior  elective.      Fee,  $22.50  each. 

25  assignments  each. 

The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  present  the  essential  phenomena  of 
psychology,  and  the  various  methods  of  approach.  Emphasis  is 
placed  on  the  organic  relationships  within  the  whole  field. 


c41. 


c28. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  RELIGION 

THE  ORIGIN  AND  SIGNIFICANCE        Credit.   3  semester  hrs. 

OF  THE  BIBLE.  Fee,  $22.50. 

Mr.  Kidder.  25  assignments. 

This  course  is  an  introduction  to  the  literature  of  the  Bible,  with 
special  consideration  of  the  impact  of  the  Hebrew-Christian  faith 
upon  modern  man  as  he  seeks  a  religious  orientation  in  the  con- 
temporary situation. 


*  Credit  only  for  lecture  part  of  course. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  ROMANCE  LANGUAGES 

Note:   Candidates  for  degree  credit  at  the  University  are  required  to 
take  their  courses  in  this  department  in  residence. 


c3-c4. 


Spanish 

SPANISH  COMPOSITION.  Credit,   3  semester  hrs. 

Professor  McKnight.  each. 

Prerequisites,  either  two  years  of  high  Fee,  $22.50  each, 

school  or  one  year  of  college  Spanish.  25  assignments  each. 

The  object  of  these  courses  is  to  provide  the  student  with  an 
opportunity  to  acquire  practice  in  writing  Spanish. 

c21-c22 

SPANISH  LITERATURE.  Credit,  3  semester  hrs. 

Professor  McKnight.  each. 

Prerequisites,  Spanish  3-4  or  11-12-13  Fee,  $22.50  each, 

or  the  equivalent.  25  assignments  each. 

Spanish  c21  is  a  general  survey  of  Spanish  literature  during  the 
16th  and  17th  centuries.  There  is  the  reading  of  selections  from 
Lope  de  Vega,  Cervantes,  Calderon,  etc.  Spanish  c22  gives  a  gen- 
eral survey  of  Spanish  literature  since  the  classical  period,  with 
special  stress  on  the  19th  century. 


c51. 


c52. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  SOCIOLOGY  AND  ANTHROPOLOGY 
General  Sociology 

INTRODUCTION  TO  SOCIOLOGY.  Credit,   3  semester  hrs. 

Miss  Pitman.  Fee,  $22.50. 

Sophomore,  junior,  senior  elective.  25  assignments. 

A  general  course  dealing  with  the  structure  and  function  of 
contemporary  societies  and  social  relationships.  A  study  is  made 
of  the  way  societies  are  formed,  how  they  achieve  their  organiza- 
tion and  unity,  and  the  way  they  change. 


SOCIAL  PROBLEMS.  Credit,   3  semester  hrs. 

Miss  Pitman.  Fee,  $22.50. 

25  assignments. 

An  introductory  course  with  primary  emphasis  on  both  the 
positive  and  pathological  features  of  society. 

c62a-c62b. 

MARRIAGE.  Credit,  2  semester  hrs. 

Mr.   Gall.  each. 

Fee,  $15.00  each. 

16  assignments  each. 

(a)  Backgrounds  of  American  marriage  institutions;  analysis  of 
mate  selection  and  the  involvement  processes  leading  to  marriage. 

(b)  Adjustments  after  marriage;  marital  conflict  and  accommoda- 
tion; problems  of  parenthood;  consideration  of  counseling  and 
other  stabilizing  devices  provided  by  communities. 


cl25. 


THE  NEGRO.  Credit,   3  semester  hrs. 

Miss  Pitman.  Fee,  $22.50. 

Junior  and  senior  elective.  25  assignments. 

This  course  includes  a  study  of  the  American  Negro's  historical 
and  cultural  background,  aspects  of  Negro  life  and  the  problems 
of  race  relations.  .    . 


cl73. 
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cl61a-cl61b. 

SOCIOLOGY  OF  THE  FAMILY.  Credit,  2  semester  hrs. 

Mr.   Gall.  each. 

Fee,  $15.00  each. 

16  assignments  each. 

(a)  A  world  view  of  the  variety  of  family  forms  using  an 
historical-sociological  frame  of  reference;  contributions  of  West- 
ern Civilization  to  the  contemporary  American  scene. 

(b)  Differentiation  of  modern  American  family  types;  impact  of 
urbanization  and  other  sources  of  social  change  on  marriage  and 
family  designs;  unsolved  problems  and  proposed  solutions. 

COMMUNITY  RECREATION.  Credit,   3  semester  hrs. 

Mr.  Sessoms.  Fee,  $22.50. 

25  assignments. 

This  course  contains  materials  of  study  concerning  the  founda- 
tions of  organized  recreation — background  and  theories;  prin- 
ciples and  objectives;  social  and  economic  factors;  public,  private 
and  commercial  interest  in  recreation;  the  social  institutions'  and 
government's  relation  to  recreation. 

EXTRA-CURRICULAR  ACTIVITIES.  Credit,  2  semester  hrs. 
Professor  Meyer.  Fee,  $15.00. 

16  assignments. 

In  this  course  a  study  is  made  of  the  extra-curricular  activities  of 
pupils  in  the  interest  of  arranging  successful  programs. 

PROGRAM  PLANNING  FOR  Credit,   3  semester  hrs. 

COMMUNITY  RECREATION.  Fee,  $22.50. 

Mr.  Sessoms.  25  assignments. 

This  course  is  designed  to  orient  the  student  to  the  fields  of 
recreation  activities,  principles  and  methods  of  program  plan- 
ning, time  allocation  for  schedules,  special  activities  and  events, 
use  of  recreation  areas  and  facilities,  and  the  role  of  leadership 
in  program  operation. 

CRIMINOLOGY.  Credit,   3  semester  hrs. 

Miss  Pitman.  Fee,  $22.50. 

25  assignments. 

The  principles  of  criminology  and  penology  with  emphasis  on 
psycho-sociological  factors;  study  of  historical  and  contemporary 
theory  and  practice. 

Rural  Sociology 

RURAL  SOCIOLOGY.  Credit,   3  semester  hrs. 

Professor  Hobbs.  Fee,  $22.50. 

25  assignments. 

This  course  makes  a  study  of  the  rural  community,  considering 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  farm  life,  rural  health,  sani- 
tation and  social  institutions. 


cl75. 


cl76. 


cl92. 


cl02. 


UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION  SERVICES 

The  Extension  Division  is  the  administrative  agency  through  which 
the  University  extends  its  services  to  the  people.  It  is  the  function  of 
the  Division  to  sponsor  and  develop  educational  services,  which  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  can  provide  better  than  any  other  public 
institution  because  of  its  nature  as  the  State  University,  to  citizens  of 
North  Carolina  not  enrolled  as  resident  students. 

Services  of  the  Division  may  be  broadly  categorized  as  the  offering 
of  regular  University  courses  through  extension  classes,  correspondence 
instruction,  and  television,  non-credit  adult  education  programs  and 
services  on  the  campus  and  throughout  the  state,  and  services  to  the 
public  schools. 

In  addition  to  the  correspondence  courses  listed  in  this  catalogue, 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  offers  the  following  services  to  the 
people  of  the  state. 

Audio-Visual  Education.  Audio-visual  materials  and  services  are 
available  to  schools,  colleges,  civic  groups  and  other  agencies.  Films  for 
community  programs,  business  and  industry  and  other  adult  groups  are 
made  available  each  month  through  public  libraries. 

Class  Instruction.  Extension  courses  in  regular  University  sub- 
jects are  offered  in  communities  throughout  the  state.  These  courses  are 
taught  by  members  of  the  University  faculty  and,  when  all  requirements 
are  met,  give  the  same  credit  as  courses  in  residence. 

Lectures,  Conferences  and  Short  Courses.  The  University  conducts 
a  lecture  service  for  schools,  civic  clubs  and  other  organizations.  Con- 
ferences and  short  courses  for  various  organizations  and  groups  are 
arranged  at  Chapel  Hill  and  at  other  North  Carolina  communities. 

Music.  The  services  of  the  North  Carolina  Music  Program  are  avail- 
able to  schools,  colleges,  churches  and  other  organizations  in  the  com- 
munities of  the  state.  Two  FM  Radio  Programs,  "Let's  Listen  to  Opera," 
are  produced  weekly. 

School  Relations.  Services  to  the  schools  include:  (a)  high  school 
debating  contests;  (b)  high  school  study  and  discussion  programs  dealing 
with  the  general  subject  of  building  world  peace;  (c)  high  school  con- 
tests in  academic  subjects;  (d)  the  North  Carolina  Scholastic  Press  Insti- 
tute; and  (e)  the  North  Carolina  School  Art  Exhibition. 

School  Tests.  Standardized  educational  tests  are  distributed  to 
authorized  educational  agents.  Faculty  members  of  the  School  of  Edu- 
cation serve  in  an  advisory  capacity  in  evaluating  new  tests. 

Business  Services.  The  Extension  Division  sponsors  and  services  the 
adult  education  program  for  businessmen  developed  by  the  Bureau  of 
Business  Services  and  Research. 

Communication  Center.  WUNC  radio,  WUNC-TV  at  Chapel  Hill, 
recording,  graphic  presentation,  and  still  photography  are  provided  as 
an  extension  of  the  University  to  the  people  of  North  Carolina. 

Continuation  Education,  Division  of  Health  Affairs.  The  Exten- 
sion Division  conducts  postgraduate  medical  and  dental  courses  on  and 
off  the  campus.  Short  refresher  courses  and  conferences  for  public 
health  officials,  nurses,  health  educators,  dietitians  and  other  profes- 
sional groups  are  held  each  year. 

Community  Drama.  Assistance  in  organizing,  play  selecting,  cos- 
tuming, make-up,  and  lighting  is  available  to  schools,  colleges  and  com- 
munities throughout  the  state. 

Economic  and  Social  Surveys.  The  University  of  North  Carolina 
News  Letter,  containing  information  on  social  and  economic  conditions 
in  North  Carolina,  is  published  fifteen  times  each  year. 
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Educational  Research  and  Service.  Members  of  the  faculty  of  the 
School  of  Education  offer:  educational  tests  and  measurements;  school 
surveys  and  advice  on  school  buildings,  equipment,  and  general  admin- 
istrative problems. 

English  Extension.  Services  to  teachers  and  students  of  English 
include:  (a)  publication  and  distribution  of  the  North  Carolina  English 
Teacher;  (b)  professional  meetings  and  conferences;  (c)  coordination 
of  English  Teachers  Association  committee  activities;  (d)  exchange 
service  with  other  state  and  regional  associations. 

Recreation.  Service  in  public  recreation  and  leisure  time  problems 
is  offered  through  the  Bureau  of  Recreation. 

For  information  about  any  of  the  above  services,  write  to  the 
UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION  DIVISION,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 
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CORRESPONDENCE  COURSES  OFFERED  BY 

NORTH  CAROLINA  STATE  COLLEGE 

EXTENSION  DIVISION 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 

(Applications  for  these  courses  should  be  sent  directly  to  North  Carolina 
State  College,  Box  5125,  State  College  Station,  Raleigh,  N.  C.) 

Agriculture 

Course  Credit 

A.  I.  214,  Feeds  and  Feeding  I 2  Semester  Hours 

A.  I.  314,  Feeds  and  Feeding  II  2  Semester  Hours 

Hort.  220,  Vegetable  Gardening  2  Semester  Hours 

Hort.  223,  Flower  Growing  2  Semester  Hours 

Poul.  200,  Chicken  and  Turkey  Production 2  Semester  Hours 

Architecture 

Arch.  321,  History  of  Architecture  I  3  Semester  Hours 

Economics 

Ec.  201,  Economics  3  Semester  Hours 

Ec.  202,  Economics  3  Semester  Hours 

Ec.  407,  Business  Law  1 3  Semester  Hours 

Education 
Ed.  344,  Secondary  Education  2  Semester  Hours 

Engineering 

M.  E.  101,  Engineering  Graphics  2  Semester  Hours 

M.  E.  102,  Engineering  Graphics  2  Semester  Hours 

H.  E.  101,  Accidents  and  Their  Prevention  2  Semester  Hours 

I.  E.  206,  Industrial  Engineering  3  Semester  Hours 

English 

Eng.  Ill,  Composition  3  Semester  Hours 

Eng.  112,  Composition  3  Semester  Hours 

Eng.  211,  Business  English  3  Semester  Hours 

Eng.  361,  Backgrounds  of  English  Civilization  I  3  Semester  Hours 

Eng.  362,  Backgrounds  of  English  Civilization  II  3  Semester  Hours 

Eng.  365,  The  American  Mind  I  3  Semester  Hours 

Eng.  366,  The  American  Mind  II  3  Semester  Hours 

Eng.  374,  North  Carolina  Literature  2  Semester  Hours 

English  Review  No  College  Credit 

Geology 

Geol.  120,  Physical  Geology  2  Semester  Hours 

Geol.  207,  Physical  Geography  2  Semester  Hours 

Geol.  208,  Physical  Geography  2  Semester  Hours 

History 

Hist.  225,  Modern  Europe  3  Semester  Hours 

Hist.  226,  Modern  Europe  3  Semester  Hours 

Hist.  251,  The  U.  S.  to  1865  3  Semester  Hours 

Hist.  252,  The  U.  S.  since  1865  3  Semester  Hours 

Hist.  306,  North  Carolina  History  2  Semester  Hours 

Hist.  331,  The  Old  South  3  Semester  Hours 

Hist.  332,  The  New  South  3  Semester  Hours 

Hist.  412,  Recent  United  States  History  3  Semester  Hours 
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Political  Science 

I  Pol.  Sc.  201,  The  American  Governmental  System 3  Semester  Hours 

Mathematics 

Math.  101,  First  Year  Mathematics  for  Engineers  5  Semester  Hours 

Math.  102,  First  Year  Mathematics  for  Engineers  4  Semester  Hours 

!  Math.  Ill,  Algebra  and  Trigonometry  4  Semester  Hours 

i  Math.  112,  Analytic  Geometry  and  Calculus  A 4  Semester  Hours 

I  Math.  122,  Mathematics  of  Finance  and 

Elementary  Statistics 4  Semester  Hours 

!  Math.  211,  Analytic  Geometry  and  Calculus  B  3  Semester  Hours 

'  Math.  212,  Analytic  Geometry  and  Calculus  C  3  Semester  Hours 

Math.  201,  Calculus  I  4  Semester  Hours 

Math.  202,  Calculus  II  4  Semester  Hours 

Review  of  Elementary  Algebra No  College  Credit 

Plane  Geometry  No  College  Credit 

Solid  Geometry  No  College  Credit 

Modern  Languages 

M.  L.  101,  Elementary  French  3  Semester  Hours 

M.  L.  102,  Elementary  French  Grammar 

and  Prose  Reading  3  Semester  Hours 

1  M.  L.  201,  French  Prose  3  Semester  Hours 

i  M.  L.  401,  Introductory  Scientific  French  3  Semester  Hours 

I  M.  L.  105,  Elementary  Spanish  3  Semester  Hours 

I  M.  L.  106,  Spanish  Grammar  and  Prose  Reading 3  Semester  Hours 

1  M.  L.  205,  Spanish  Prose:  Iberia 3  Semester  Hours 

i  M.  L.  206,  Spanish  Prose:   Hispano-America  3  Semester  Hours 

M.  L.  103,  Elementary  German  3  Semester  Hours 

M.  L.  104,  German  Grammar  and  Prose  Reading 3  Semester  Hours 

M.  L.  204,  German  Prose:  German  Civilization  3  Semester  Hours 

'  M.  L.  403,  Introductory  Scientific  German  3  Semester  Hours 

i 

Psychology 

!  Psy.  200,  Introduction  to  Psychology  3  Semester  Hours 

I  Psy.  302,  Psy.  of  Personality  and  Adjustment 3  Semester  Hours 

!  Psy.  304,  Educational  Psychology  3  Semester  Hours 

I  Psy.  476,  Psychology  of  Adolescence  2  Semester  Hours 

Rural  Sociology 
i  R.  S.  301,  Sociology  of  Rural  Life  3  Semester  Hours 

Sociology 

!  Soc.  Ex.  104,  Human  Relations  2  Semester  Hours 

!  Soc.  Ex.  105,  Human  Relations  2  Semester  Hours 

!  Soc.  202,  General  Sociology  3  Semester  Hours 

!  Soc.  203,  Current  Social  Problems  3  Semester  Hours 

1  Soc.  301,  Human  Behavior  3  Semester  Hours 

!  Soc.  304,  Contemporary  Family  Life  3  Semester  Hours 

Soc.  Ex.  400,  Criminology  3  Semester  Hours 

Soc.  402,  City  Life  3  Semester  Hours 

Soc.  Ex.  407,  Social  Pathology 3  Semester  Hours 

Statistics 

Stat.  361,  Int.  to  Statistics  for  Engineers 3  Semester  Hours 
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Textiles 

Tex.  101A,  Yarn  Principles 1  Semester  Hour 

Tex.  101B,  Yarn  Principles  2  Semester  Hours 

Tex.  201A,  Yarn  Manufacture  II  3  Semester  Hours 

Tex.  201B,  Yarn  Manufacture  II  4  Semester  Hours 

Tex.  301A,  Yarn  Manufacture  III  3  Semester  Hours 

Tex.  301B,  Yarn  Manufacture  III  4  Semester  Hours 

Tex.  323,  Textile  Testing  II  3  Semester  Hours 

Tex.  373,  Fabric  Technology 2  Semester  Hours 

Tex.  471,  Color  in  Woven  Design  2  Semester  Hours 

For  further  information  write  to  the  College  Extension  Division, 
North  Carolina  State  College,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
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FOREWORD 

Lectures  in  the  Humanities  began  in  1944  so  that  members  of  the 
University  faculty  teaching  arts  and  literature  might  present  some  of 
those  materials  to  general  audiences  and  particularly  to  undergraduate 
students.  The  Lectures  have  now  rounded  out  a  decade  during  which 
invited  lecturers  from  a  dozen  University  departments  have  contributed 
to  the  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  Chapel  Hill  audiences. 

The  lectures  have  not  been  commemorative  speeches  nor  comments 
on  current  events.  Their  permanence  of  interest  suggested  that  they  be 
given  the  permanence  of  print  and  the  wide  circulation  possible  for  a 
series  of  pamphlets.  In  their  printed  form  the  lectures  have  usually  been 
accompanied  by  a  list  of  background  readings.  Appropriately,  the  annual 
printed  series  has  been  issued  through  the  University  Extension  Division, 
an  agency  of  the  University  which  goes  to  the  boundaries  of  the  State — 
and,  in  the  spirit  of  humanistic  learning,  beyond  all  boundaries. 

Raymond  Adams 

Werner  P.  Friederich 

J.  Coriden  Lyons 

Samuel  Selden 

J.  Penrose  Harland,  Chairman 

The  Division  of  the  Humanities 

Committee  on  Lectures 


Lectures  in  the  Humanities 


Andrew  H.  Horn  was  appointed  University 
Librarian  and  Professor  of  Librarianship  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  in  July,  1954,  coming  to 
Chapel  Hill  from  the  University  of  California  at  Los 
Angeles  where  he  was  Associate  Librarian  and  Uni- 
versity Archivist.  He  holds  the  B.A.,  MA.  and  Ph.D. 
degrees  (mediaeval  history)  from  U.C.L.A.  and  the 
B.L.S.  degree  from  California  at  Berkeley.  Follow- 
ing U.S.  Army  service  from  1943  to  1946,  a  period 
of  which  was  served  at  Camp  Butner  when  Corporal 
Horn  first  became  aquainted  with  Chapel  Hill,  he 
taught  history  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University. 
From  this  appointment  he  returned  to  the  West 
Coast  where  he  attended  library  school  and  began 
his  professional  library  career  at  his  alma  mater, 
U.C.L.A.  As  is  evident  in  this  lecture,  Mr.  Horn  has 
an  interest  in  library  history  which  crops  out  even 
when  he  discusses  current  library  problems. 

The  lecture  here  printed  was  delivered  in  the 
Louis  Round  Wilson  Library  on  December  7,  1955. 


THE  HUMANIST  IN  THE  UNIVERSITY  LIBRARY 

Finally,  consider  what  delightful  teaching  there  is  in  books. 
How  easily,  how  secretly,  how  safely  in  books  do  we  make  bare 
without  shame  the  poverty  of  human  ignorance!  These  are  the 
masters  that  instruct  us  without  rods  and  ferrule,  without  words 
of  anger,  without  payment  of  money  or  clothing.  Should  ye 
approach  them,  they  are  not  asleep;  if  ye  seek  to  question  them, 
they  do  not  hide  themselves;  should  ye  err,  they  do  not  chide;  and 
should  ye  show  ignorance,  they  know  not  how  to  laugh.  O  Books! 
ye  alone  are  free  and  liberal.  Ye  give  to  all  that  seek,  and  yet  set 
free  all  that  serve  you  zealously. 

—Richard  De  Bury  (1287-1345),  Philobiblion. 

In  an  hour's  time  of  wandering  in  the  stacks  of  the  library  one  could 
assemble  a  shelf  or  two  of  books  published  within  the  past  fifteen  years, 
dealing  with  the  humanities  in  American  higher  education.  Within  that 
same  hour  one  could  also  be  plucking  out  another  shelf -full  of  recent 
books  and  articles  about  research  libraries.  Examined  at  leisure  this 
little  library  of  the  newest  books  on  two  old  subjects  will  be  found  to 
contain  a  good  deal  of  thought  upon  the  prospects  of  both,  and  when 
considered  together,  their  interdependence  is  reaffirmed.  Also,  there  are 

i  in  these  books  three  words  which  occur  over  and  over  again:  problems, 
conferences   and  reports.    The   word   "problems"   suggests  that  on  the 

i  matters  being  considered  we  have  not  yet  found  satisfactory  solutions. 
Indeed,  when  the  problems  are  especially  baffling,  we  sometimes  call 

'  them  "challenges"  and  postpone  them  indefinitely.  The  word  "confer- 
ences," and  the  fact  that  there  have  been  so  many  conferences,  suggest 
that  we  are  uncertain  about  these  matters,  perhaps  even  so  worried  that 
we  want  to  meet  in  groups  for  mutual  comfort  and  consolation.  The 
word  "reports" —  or  "studies,"  if  not  much  of  anything  can  be  dis- 
covered— suggests  that  we  can,  if  we  wish,  make  a  career  in  writing 
about  our  problems.  I  am  led  to  the  opinion,  as  I  skim  through  this  little 
library  snatched  nervously  from  a  much  more  meaningful  total  library, 
that  the  humanists  of  the  university  and  the  university  librarians  are  at 
the  present  time  in  a  certain  amount  of  trouble.  Since  misery  is  said  to 
love  company,  perhaps  we  should  get  together.  To  be  up-to-date,  we 
probably  should  have  a  conference  to  discuss  our  problems  and  then 
write  a  report!  That,  however,  cannot  be  done  this  evening  because  it 
requires  time  to  procure  the  funds  from  a  Foundation,  which,  of  course, 
is  the  only  respectable  way  to  have  "problems-conferences"  with  any 

I  assurance  that  a  "challenging  report"  can  be  financed  for  publication. 

I  My  remarks  to  follow  should  not  be  called  a  lecture,  if  a  lecture  is  a 

!  formal  discourse  based  upon  mature  scholarship  and  intended  for  instruc- 
tion. What  I,  a  university  librarian,  wish  to  do  is  tell  you,  the  university 
humanists,  about  some  of  my  troubles,  with  the  sly  implication  that  if 
you  will  help  me  out  of  my  predicament,  you  may  for  awhile  forget  your 
own  worries.  Conceivably,  we  may  together  also  discover  in  the  univer- 
sity library  an  instrument  of  much  greater  utility  than  any  of  us  has 
appreciated. 

The  problem  faced  by  university  libraries  in  1955  is  one  of  finance. 
Everyone  knows  that  university  libraries  are  expensive;  and  it  is 
equally  obvious  that  the  major  items  of  library   expenditure  are  for 
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books  (and  journals),  services  (i.e.,  salaries)  and  buildings  (including 
equipment).  Although  maintenance  costs,  such  as  binding  and  supplies, 
are  also  high,  they  are  after  all  only  subsidiary.  It  is  quite  evident  that 
this  financial  problem  of  university  libraries  is  directly  related  to  their 
size.  Suddenly,  as  we  have  come  into  the  second  half  of  the  twentieth 
century,  university  administrators  and  other  budget  authorities  seem 
to  have  rediscovered  what  they  have  known  very  well  all  of  the  time, 
namely,  that  big  libraries  cost  much  money  whereas  small  libraries  are 
not  so  expensive.  In  1900,  Harvard's  was  the  only  American  university 
library  which  had  in  it  more  than  500,000  volumes;  in  1925  there  were 
eight  half -million  volume  university  libraries;  now  there  are  between 
forty  and  fifty  college  and  university  libraries  which  have  attained  that 
size.  In  1925,  there  were  only  two  university  libraries  of  over  a  million 
volumes;  now  there  are  eighteen,  and  of  the  eighteen,  a  half-dozen  con- 
tain over  two  million  volumes  each.  When  he  writes  his  annual  report, 
the  university  president  regards  the  growth  of  his  library  between  1925 
and  1955  with  a  great  deal  of  pride,  as  an  important  phenomenon;  but 
when  he  prepares  his  budget,  the  university  president  looks  rather 
sourly  at  the  corresponding  growth  of  university  library  operating  costs 
and  at  the  necessity  for  new  and  expensive  library  buildings.  University 
librarians  have  been  presenting  their  budget  requests  to  their  presidents, 
explaining  every  year  that  more  money  is  needed  to  support  the  growing 
libraries  and  to  assure  their  future  development.  Talking  among  them- 
selves, these  same  librarians — and  let  me  assure  you,  the  talking  has  been 
done  in  conferences,  discussing  problems,  resulting  in  reports — have  also 
been  worrying  about  the  rising  costs  due  to  continuous  growth.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  librarians  had  begun  to  work  out  some  pretty  good 
solutions  toward  reducing  costs  and  curtailing,  or  at  least  directing, 
growth.  They  must  have  sensed  that  some  fine  day  the  managers  of  the 
money  bags  would  conclude  that  if  rising  budgets  result  ultimately  from 
a  high  volume  count,  the  thing  to  do  is  limit  the  volume  count.  In  1952 
it  happened!  In  that  year  was  published  Financing  Higher  Education  in 
the  United  States,  the  staff  report  of  the  Commission  on  Financing 
Higher  Education,  written  by  John  D.  Millett.  This  Commission  was' 
sponsored  by  the  Association  of  American  Universities  and  financed  by 
the  Rockefeller  Foundation.  Before  I  mention  what  John  D.  Millett  had 
to  say  about  university  libraries  in  1952,  let  me  remind  you  that  this 
same  Association  of  American  Universities  had,  twenty-five  years  earlier, 
sponsored  (with  funds  from  the  Carnegie  Corporation)  a  study  which 
resulted  in  a  report  by  George  Alan  Works  entitled  College  and  Univer- 
sity Library  Problems,  A  Study  of  a  Selected  Group  of  Institutions  Pre- 
pared for  the  Association  of  American  Universities  (1927).  That  report, 
made  in  the  days  of  two  rather  than  of  a  score  of  million-volume  univer- 
sity libraries,  had  a  final  chapter  on  "Some  Possible  Economies"  which 
concluded  with  this  sentence: 

The  most  important  problem  for  college  and  university  libraries 
is  not  to  find  ways  and  means  of  effecting  economy — although 
that  is  important — but  rather  to  secure  the  funds  necessary  for 
discharging  properly  their  constantly  increasing  responsibilities. 

This  Works  Report,  I  should  have  mentioned,  was  based  upon  available 
data  for  the  period  from  1900  to  1925. 
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The  Millett  Report  of  1952  had  something  quite  different  to  say  about 
8j  the  situation.  In  order  to  emphasize  the  contrast  I  am  going  to  do  Mr. 
'Millett  an  injustice,  in  quoting  him  out  of  context  with  remarks  of  my 
11  own  on  ten  of  these  quotations. 

Again  and  again  at  the  institutions  we  have  visited  we  have  found 
dissatisfaction  with  and  confusion  about  the  library  services  of 
higher  education.  Some  colleges  and  universities  are  spending  so 
much  money  taking  care  of  their  old  volumes  that  they  have  too 
y       little  funds  with  which  to  purchase  new  books. 

p| Beware,  you  humanists!    There  are  those  abroad  who  believe  that  only 

mew  books  are  good  books. 

ti 

One  study  of  a   liberal  arts  college   library   of   180,000   volumes 

1       found  an  estimated  60,000  volumes  had  not  been  used  by  a  single 

•i       student  in  the  past  five  years  and  20,000  volumes  which  had  not 

j       been  used  in  the  past  25  years.   Yet  this  library  was  complaining 

jjj       about  a  lack  of  space  and  was  letting  book  stacks  encroach  upon 

student  reading  space. 

One  wonders  how  it  was  possible  to  discover  whether  or  not,  and  when, 
}  a  book  had  been  read.  Certainly  not  by  the  dates  stamped  on  a  book 
'pocket!  Anyway,  this  nameless  college  of  non-readers  seems  to  have 
J  found  a  happy  solution  by  giving  the  books  the  space  which  had  been 
^planned  for  readers  who  did  not  materialize. 

Librarians  constitutionally  hate  to  throw  anything  away.  They 
always  fear  that  the  book  they  discard  will  be  the  one  someone 

[  wants  next  month,  and  they  are  always  chagrined  when  they 
cannot  produce  at  once  what  is  wanted.    Moreover,  the  accredit- 

5       ing  associations  have  tended  to  "rate"  colleges  by  the  number  of 

5       volumes  in  the  library,  regardless  of  whether  anyone  uses  them 

,       or  not. 

iThe  fears  and  weaknesses  of  the  librarians  in  this  connection  are  well 
i  grounded  in  experience.  Obviously,  the  librarian  must  consult  his  faculty 
|  before  an  extensive  discarding  program  is  undertaken.    This  very  thing 

has  been  tried.  You  can  easily  guess  how  many  volumes  there  are,  in 
I  a  university  library,  which  the  entire  faculty  agrees  are  not,  and  never 

will  be,  needed.    Incidentally,  discarding  also  costs  money. 

Librarians  rate  the  importance  of  their  jobs  and  examine  their 
salary  scale  in  the  light  of  the  size  of  their  book  collections,  the 
number  of  employees,  and  their  total  expenditures. 

Too  true!  The  jobs  of  the  librarians  of  Harvard,  Yale,  California  are 
bigger  than  my  own  here  at  North  Carolina;  and  I  for  one  have  that 
human  weakness  which  expects  more  pay  for  more  work  and  higher 
t  skill.  True  too,  that  the  number  of  employees  and  the  total  expenditure 
of  a  library  are  related  directly  to  the  size  of  the  library.  Additional 
persons  are  required  to  handle  a  collection  as  it  grows  larger;  more 
money  is  needed  to  acquire  a  larger  collection;  the  more  important  a 
collection  becomes,  the  more  it  is  used.  And  yet  I  had  thought  that 
university  presidents  and  faculties — not  librarians  alone — took  pride  in 
the  growth  of  their  libraries.  Have  I  not  heard  of  presidents  who  entice 
professors  to  their  institutions  by  the  promise  of  a  library  paradise? 

The  librarian  profession  as  such  puts  little  emphasis  on  economy; 
the  pressure  comes  from  college  presidents  and  deans  when  they 
make  up  the  annual  budget. 
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This,  insofar  as  it  charges  professional  librarians  with  reckless  abandon 
in  money  matters,  is  simply  not  true.  There  are  many  who  have  said 
that  librarians  are  far  too  much  concerned  about  costs,  are  becoming 
business-manager  executives  or  administrators  rather  than  pure  book- 
men. In  1944  a  monograph  entitled  The  Scholar  and  the  Future  of  the 
Research  Library,  by  Fremont  Rider,  was  published.  Rider,  a  university 
librarian,  discussed  the  problems  of  size  and  cost;  and  he  proposed  a 
solution.  In  1951,  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  published  Changing 
Patterns  of  Scholarship  and  the  Future  of  Research  Libraries,  resulting 
from  a  symposium  of  scholars  and  librarians,  discussing  the  questions  of 
size  and  cost  in  almost  the  same  words  used  by  Mr.  Millett.  There  are 
many  other  examples  to  show  how  librarians  have  been  putting  emphasis 
upon  economy.  Yet  in  the  quotation  above  the  librarian  emerges  as  the 
villain  in  the  piece,  the  president  as  the  hero. 

Altogether,  there  are  some  140  colleges  and  university  libraries  in 
the  United  States  with  more  than  100,000  volumes.  Many  of  these 
collections  are  probably  too  large  for  their  purposes. 

Harvard  with  6,000,000  volumes  is  lumped  together  with  Clemson  which 
has  105,000  volumes;  and  a  careless  reader  may  assume  that  the  same 
remedies  are  applicable.  The  plain  truth  is  that  librarians  of  mammoth 
collections,  in  talking  about  size,  have  worried  their  own  presidents 
much  less  than  they  have  the  presidents  of  institutions  in  which  libraries 
of  less  than  a  million  volumes  are  attempting  to  support  programs 
nearly  as  ambitious  as  those  of  the  giants.  When  one  speaks,  with  con- 
siderable justification,  of  100,000  volumes  as  adequate  for  a  good  liberal 
arts  college,  he  should  never  link  university  research  libraries  and  small 
undergraduate  college  libraries  together. 

There  are  at  present  [i.e.,  1952]  eight  university  libraries  in  the 
United  States  with  more  than  1,000,000  volumes  each.  Other  uni- 
versity libraries  are  beginning  to  approach  these  proportions.  The 
book  collections  at  Harvard  doubled  from  1923  to  1943;  indeed,  it 
has  been  estimated  that  many  library  collections  are  growing  at 
that  rate,  being  doubled  every  twenty  years.  If  this  were  to  con- 
tinue unchecked,  and  if  much  more  income  is  not  provided  uni- 
versities, they  will  soon  be  in  the  position  of  having  to  drop  one 
or  two  professors  each  year  in  order  to  keep  up  the  library.  This 
is  an  obvious  absurdity. 

There  certainly  is  an  absurdity  here — that  either  libraries  or  faculties 
are  expendable  in  a  university!  Mr.  Millett  must  have  picked  up,  via. 
Harvard's  Librarian  Metcalf,  the  thesis  of  Fremont  Rider,  that  research 
libraries  will  indefinitely  go  on  doubling  every  twenty  years.  Another 
librarian,  Ralph  Shaw,  has  explained  that  this  exponential  growth  curve 
never  stands  alone.  It  is  always  a  section  of  a  larger  curve,  with  a  flat 
start  and  a  flat  end.  Librarians  may  be  forgiven,  considering  the  smart 
they  have  felt,  for  taking  this  remark  in  the  Millett  Report  as  a  point  of 
departure  in  showing  that  between  1940  and  1950  the  proportion  of  the 
total  educational  budget  devoted  to  libraries  declined  by  exactly  the 
same  percentage  that  the  proportion  devoted  to  university  administra- 
tion increased. 

Apart  from  some  minor  experiments  in  microfilming  newspapers 
and  typescripts  (which  is  also  costly),  the  principal  proposal  put 
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forth  by  library  administrators   has   been  cooperation   among  a 
number  of  institutions  in  creating  central  deposit  centers. 


ji  One  might  argue  that  the  accomplishments  of  microfacsimile  publication 
.;  and  photo-copying  are  far  beyond  the  experimental  stage,  and  certainly 
i  that   other  library  proposals  give   promise   of   savings   or   are   already 
^reducing  costs — interlibrary  lending,  cooperative  acquisitions,  liberaliza- 
tion of  access,  union  checklists,  the  national  union  catalog  and  regional 
)|  catalogs,  cooperative  cataloging,  compact  storage,  library  adaptations  of 
Sr  labor  saving  equipment,  electronic  devices,  etc.  Regional  deposit  centers 
iand  the  segregation  of  little-used  books,  singled  out  by  Millett  as  the 
r  most  promising  solutions,  were  advocated  by  President  Eliot  of  Harvard 
;  long  ago  and  have  been  put  into  effect  by  librarians  only  in  recent  years 
i  because  "live"  research  collections  must  approach  the  million  volume 
level  before  off-campus  storage  is  feasible.    Even  then  it  is  not  always 
possible.    Certainly  deposit  centers  are  important  devices;  but  the  con- 
ditions   of   bibliographical   concentration,    crowded   building   sites,    and 
transportation  facilities  (i.e.,  easy  access)  are  determinants.   What  folly 
I  it  would  be  to  buy  land  and  erect  a  storage  library  five  miles  from  each 
^  of  two  libraries  ten  miles  apart,  in  order  to  make  things  equally  incon- 
venient for  all!   I  believe  that  stack  annexes  designed  for  compact  stor- 
age— together  with  microfacsimiles,  union  lists  of  holdings,  transfers  to 
.complete  sets — hold  much  greater  promise  for  economy  than  deposit 
I  libraries,  except  in  areas  where  there  is  a  saturation  of  research  libraries. 

The  future  costs  of  the  research  library  are  a  very  real  concern 
I       for  higher  education. 

;  I  invite  a  comparison  between  this  conclusion  and  that  of  the  1927 
Works  Report  which  admitted  that  economy  was  important,  but  not  the 
main  concern  of  college  and  university  libraries. 

I  warned  you  that  I  intended  to  quote  Mr.  Millett  out  of  context.  In 
fairness,  it  must  be  said  that  he  also  made  this  vigorous  defense  of 
academic  libraries: 

At  the  outset  it  should  be  clear  that  library  expenditure  is  an 
integral  part  of  the  cost  of  the  educational  program  of  colleges 
and  universities.  Higher  education  requires  books  and  other 
materials  and  reading  facilities  in  order  to  achieve  its  purposes. 
Certainly  there  can  be  no  higher  education  worthy  of  its  name 
without  adequate  library  service. 

'What  we  librarians  feared  was,  that  in  some  quarters,  the  Millett 
.Report  would  be  quoted  out  of  context,  as  I  have  just  done;  and  that  is 
i  exactly  what  did  happen  in  California,  for  example,  with  the  result  that 
J  the  legislature  there  would  not  in  1953  provide  funds  for  a  badly  needed 
stack  annex  to  the  UCLA  Library. 

We  had  a  problem.  We  needed  a  conference  and  a  report!  The 
Association  of  Research  Libraries  held  its  conference  at  Allerton  House 
i  in  Monticello,  Illinois,  on  October  29-31,  1954;  and  the  proceedings  were 
published  in  1955  as  Problems  and  Prospects  of  the  Research  Library. 
I  attended  that  "Monticello  Conference,"  as  it  is  being  called,  and  had 
my  eyes  opened  a  bit  wider.  Although  Mr.  Millett  was  invited  and  could 
not  attend,  he  sent  us  a  communication  in  which  he  emphasized  that 
some  of  his  1952  statements  were  not  his  own  personal  opinions.  He 
wrote: 
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I  should  have  made  it  clear  in  a  subsequent  paragraph  on  page 
123  [of  the  Report]  that  my  statements  about  the  library  pro- 
fession were  statements  which  were  made  to  me  by  a  sizable 
number  of  college  administrators.  I  certainly  did  not  intend  to 
suggest  that  this  was  my  own  personal  evaluation  of  librarians. 
Indeed,  I  was  astounded  to  discover  the  wide  gulf  which  had 
apparently  developed  between  college  administrators  on  the  one 
hand  and  librarians  on  the  other.  I  have  a  feeling  that  librarians 
themselves  might  give  more  attention  to  this  situation.  It  may 
well  be  that  I  talked  with  the  wrong  administrators  and  visited 
the  wrong  institutions.  I  wish  to  point  out,  however,  that  I  per- 
sonally visited  all  but  two  of  the  universities  belonging  to  the 
Association  of  American  Universities,  as  well  as  fifty  or  sixty 
liberal  arts  colleges. 

Mr.  Millett  then  went  on  to  say  that  it  would  be  his  suggestion  for 
librarians,  administrators  and  scholars  to  make  a  systematic  joint  attack 
on  the  problem  of  the  cost  of  the  research  library.  Well,  there  we  were 
in  Monticello — librarians  from  forty-five  of  the  largest  research  libraries 
in  the  United  States,  a  score  of  professors  from  as  many  universities,  and 
a  considerable  number  of  presidents,  vice-presidents  and  deans.  So  we 
did  as  Mr.  Millett  recommended;  and  we  met  mornings,  afternoons,  eve- 
nings, in  the  most  strenuous  meeting  I  have  ever  attended,  marooned  on 
a  farm  with  no  possibility  of  slipping  away  to  relax  until  after  it  was;i 
finished.  The  librarians'  solutions  which  had  been  proposed  for  fifteen 
years  were  aired  again.  The  professors  who  spoke  made  it  clear  that, 
they  wanted  more,  not  less,  in  their  libraries.  None  of  the  administrators 
favored  the  curtailment  of  library  resources  or  services. 

As   I    came   away   from   Monticello — traveling    slowly   by   train   to 
Chapel  Hill — I  did  some  thinking,  decided  I  should  also  do  some  reading, 
and  I  must  confess  that  I  had  some  misgivings  about  my  choice  of  a 
profession.   It  occurred  to  me  that  the  dilemma  of  university  librarian- 
ship  is  not  unlike  the  one  in  which  the  faculties  of  the  humanities  find 
themselves.    On  all  sides  we  hear  that  the  humanities  have  failed,  are;i 
on  the  way  out,  cost  too  much  money  for  what  they  do,  have  no  practi- 
cality.   On  all  sides  we  hear  that  libraries  are  failing  to  do  their  job,  J 
cost  too  much  money,  are  too  crowded  with  esoteric  material  rather  than 
the  up-to-the-minute   practical   record   of  the   day.    Foundations,   and  J 
even  to  a  certain  extent  universities  also,  appear  rather  hesitant  in  sup-; 
port  of  major  new  projects  in  either  the  humanities  or  libraries — possibly1 
except  to  finance  a  study  which  will  publicize  the  ills  of  the  day.   Yetl 
all  of  these  charges  have  a  curious  anonymity.  I  have  yet  to  see  a  presi- 
dent or  a  dean  or  a  faculty  member  outside  of  the  humanities   (i.e.,  of 
the   professions,   natural   sciences   or   social   sciences)    stand   up   to   be 
counted  in  public  as  opposed  to  either  the  humanities  or  to  libraries.   I 
have  begun  to  suspect  that  most  of  the  prophets  of  despair  are  in  ourjl 
own  ranks.    Most  of  the  criticism  we  receive  is  derived  from  our  own 
self-criticism.   We  are  being  aroused  when  we  hear  others  merely  quote 
what  we  have  said  of  ourselves.   There  seems  to  be  some  evidence  that 
our  suspected  detractors,  our  rivals  in  the  competition  for  budget  funds, 
are  really  not  dead-set  against  us;  they  even  seem  to  be  saying  that  they 
feel  a  need  for  our  help,  our  contribution,  our  cooperation  with  them 
in  their  own  endeavors.    But  we  librarians  and  you  humanists  have  a 
strong    streak    of    combined    individualism,    pride,    creative    aspiration, 
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liberalism  tempered  by  regard  for  tradition,   prophecy,   and  shall  we 
say  just  "humanity."   In  a  post-war  era  preoccupied  with  exciting  pros- 
pects of  scientific  discovery,  technological  advance,  professional  expan- 
sion, and  attendant  grave  social  problems — in  such  an  atmosphere,  the 
traits  of  the  humanist  can  be  misunderstood:   individualism  appears  to 
be   non-cooperation,    pride    becomes    arrogance,    creative    aspiration    is 
translated  into  impracticality,  liberalism  is  confused  with  its  opposite 
totalitarianism  or  communism,  traditionalism  is  identified  with  dilettante 
i  antiquarianism,  vision  means  quackery,  humanity  in  this  strange  new 
world  suggests  only  homo  sapiens  or  the  conglomerate  of  the  animal 
rather  than  man  with  a  balance  of  intelligence,  taste  and  spirit.   Now,  I 
am  not  intimating  that  librarianship  is  one  of  the  humanities,  nor  that 
,  I  as  a  librarian  can  be  exclusively  concerned  with  the  humanities.   It  is 
;  true,  however,  that  about  two-thirds  of  the  practicing  librarians  were 
l;  prepared  for  their  work  and  were  inspired  to  seek  a  career  with  books 
through  study  of  the  humanities.    The  university  library  is  one  of  the 
great  strongholds  of  the  humanistic  tradition.   In  it,  the  men  of  the  two 
sciences,  natural  and  social,  as  well  as  the  men  of  the  professions  and 
|  of  the  technologies  meet  the  faculties  of  the  humanities  in  a  spirit  of 
eagerness  because  all  therein  are  engaged  in  a  common  pursuit,  the  quest 
1  for  truth.    All  thinking  free-men  thirst  for  the  values   of  mankind's 
j  spiritual,  intellectual  and  aesthetic  achievement;  and  all  persons  sense 
that  the  strength  of  the  single  man,  his  dignity,  his  defiance,  his  trouble- 
some individualism,  his  intellect  are  the  things  which  have  made  our 
miraculous  progress  possible.    Upon  the  all-powerful  man  as  an  indi- 
vidual  also   depend   our  future   development   and   our   salvation   from 
I  destruction,    either    through    totalitarian    strangulation    or    the    more 
merciful  abrupt  annihilation  of  the  human  habitat.    This  is  why  the 
humanist  must  continue  to  dwell  in  the  university,  and  particularly  in 
the  university  library  where  librarians  keep  house  for  him  in  such  a 
1  way  that  he  is  comfortable  with  his  colleagues  and  students  of  the  uni- 
versity community. 

In  recent  years  considerable  attention  has  been  given  to  the  history 
;  of  American  university  librarianship.  These  studies  throw  some  light 
upon  the  relationships  between  the  humanities  and  libraries.  From  the 
founding  of  Harvard  in  1636  to  the  American  Revolution,  there  were 
nine  colonial  colleges  which  catered  to  the  needs  of  American  higher 
education.  The  establishment  of  each  of  these  early  colleges,  which 
represent  the  translation  of  the  university  idea  from  Europe  and  which 
constitute  the  cradle  of  our  own  university  system,  was  associated  with 
books  and  libraries.  For  the  times,  perhaps  the  colonial  college  libraries 
were  not  so  bad;  but  the  books  in  them  were,  from  our  later  viewpoint, 
not  notable  in  either  quantity  or  quality.  Theology  was  most  fully 
represented,  and  next  in  importance  were  the  collections  of  interest  to  the 
humanities.  There  was  a  smattering  of  law  and  medicine  also.  The 
main  business  of  the  colleges  was  training  for  the  ministry;  and  although 
the  humanities  were  studied,  they  were  evidently  subordinate.  Access 
by  students  to  the  libraries  was  shockingly  liberal  by  English  university 
library  standards  of  the  time;  but  at  Harvard  in  1765,  for  example,  the 
librarian  lent  and  received  books  on  Fridays  for  two  hours  in  the  morn- 
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ing  and  two  hours  in  the  afternoon.  He  waited  on  the  faculty  whenever 
there  was  need;  and  on  Wednesday  he  attended  on  such  students  as  had 
special  permission  to  study  in  the  library.  No  wonder  that  toward  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  student  literary  societies  undertook  the 
formation  of  libraries  as  one  of  their  principal  purposes. 

From  the  American  Revolution  to  1876  there  were  significant 
changes  in  American  universities  and  in  their  libraries.  The  Revolu- 
tionary philosophy  which  emphasized  the  rights  of  the  common  man 
led  rather  naturally  to  secular,  publicly  supported  education.  There 
was  a  reaction  against  the  church-dominated  system  of  colonial  times. 
One  is  tempted  to  draw  a  comparison,  knowing  it  would  be  refuted, 
between  the  changes  during  and  following  the  Revolution  and  the 
Humanism  of  the  fourteenth-fifteenth  century  Renaissance  as  it  revolted 
against  the  mediaeval,  church-centered  tradition.  Interest  in  the  Ameri- 
can West  during  the  Revolutionary  War  and  afterward  led  to  a  multipli- 
cation of  academies,  colleges  and  universities.  Professors  Lefler  and: 
Newsome,  in  their  North  Carolina,  The  History  of  a  Southern  State, 
point  out  how  North  Carolina  shared  in  this  educational  ferment.  The 
origins  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  from  1776  to  1799,  and  the 
opening  of  the  University  in  1795,  were  symbols  of  the  times.  Although 
they  were  influenced  by  the  earlier  academic  tradition,  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  and  the  other  nineteenth  century  American  univer- 
sities,  still  typified  the  changed  outlook  in  which  man  became  the  meas- 
ure much  as  had  been  true  in  the  Renaissance.  The  humanities  moved 
up  from  a  secondary  role  to  first  place;  and  the  field  was  shared  with 
the  natural  sciences  rather  than  theology.  Here  in  Chapel  Hill  we  had 
as  president  a  "Presiding  Professor"  who  was  the  "Professor  of  Human- 
ity." I  have  looked  rather  carefully  into  the  early  records  of  our  univer- 
sity library  and  our  two  society  libraries.  It  is  clear  that  from  the  begin- 
ning North  Carolina's  state  university  developed  library  resources  in 
the  humanities,  with  a  strong  concurrent  interest  in  the  natural  sciences. 
Here  and  elsewhere,  so  far  as  the  teachers  of  the  humanities  were  con- 
cerned, the  university  library  during  the  early  nineteenth  century  was; 
in  good  hands,  their  own.  And  capable  hands  they  were.  Look  first  at 
the  rapid  increase  in  library  holdings.  Louis  Shores,  in  his  Origins  of, 
the  American  College  Library  1638-1800,  points  out  that  by  1800  no 
college  collection  exceeded  15,000  volumes.  Probably  at  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century  the  total  college  library  resources  in  the  United 
States  did  not  amount  to  over  30,000  volumes.  By  1849,  when  Charles  C. 
Jewett  (Librarian  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution)  made  the  first  com- 
prehensive statistical  survey  of  American  libraries,  there  were  over 
12,000  volumes  here  in  the  libraries  of  the  Chapel  Hill  campus.  Jewett's 
table  of  statistics  shows  that  for  the  nation  as  a  whole  there  were  over 
a  half-million  volumes  in  126  college  libraries,  over  a  quarter-million 
in  142  student  libraries,  and  about  a  third-million  in  227  libraries  of 
academies.  He  arrived  at  a  total  of  well  over  three  million  volumes  for 
all  types  of  libraries  in  the  United  States,  and  put  down  a  figure  of 
10,015  as  the  number  of  libraries.  The  next  comprehensive  library  survey 
was  published  in  1876,  the  truly  great  special  report  of  the  Bureau  of 
Education:  Public  Libraries  in  the  United  States  of  America,  Their  His- 
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ii  tory,  Condition,  and  Management.  Notwithstanding  the  Civil  War  and 
i  temporary  closing  thereafter,  the  University  of  North  Carolina's  libraries 
3  were  listed  in  the  1876  survey  as  having  8,394  volumes  in  the  University 
3  Library,  6,908  in  the  Dialectic  Society,  and  6,905  in  the  Philanthropic 
;  Society,  a  total  of  22,207  volumes.  By  that  year  the  several  Harvard 
\i.  College  libraries  had  grown  to  227,650  volumes,  from  84,200  in  1849  or 
,i  about  12,000  in  1790.  For  the  United  States,  the  1876  survey  reported 
[|  over  twelve  and  a  quarter  million  volumes,  between  three  and  four 
i  times  as  many  as  were  found  in  1849.  This  total,  of  course,  includes 
up  non-academic  libraries. 

I  During  the  first  three  quarters  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the 
i  libraries  which  contained  these  rapidly  growing  collections  were  also 
&  made  a  little  more  accessible  to  students.  By  1849  all  classes,  even 
■!■  Freshmen,  were  allowed  to  use  their  college  and  university  libraries 
■I  except  at  Columbia  and  Yale.  At  Yale,  Sophomores  were  also  excluded. 
b  True,  the  libraries  still  maintained  short  hours.  On  the  Chapel  Hill 
i  campus  in  1849  our  library  was  open  only  five  times  a  week,  for  a  total 

3  of  five  hours  per  week.  Other  college  libraries  opened  only  once  or 
9  twice  a  week  for  one  or  two  hours;  but  the  Yale  Library  was  open  30 

4  hours  a  week,  or  five  hours  a  day  except  Sundays.    Faculty  members, 

II  especially  humanists,  served  as  university  librarians  throughout  the 
■:  period  1800-1876;  but  as  the  collections  grew  and  as  library  access  was 

-  liberalized,  the  position  of  librarian  became  a  full-time  responsibility. 
I  By  1850  this  had  happened  in  most  places.  Although  the  librarians  per- 
()  sisted  in  being  primarily  watch  dogs  or  custodians,  the  early  full-time 
£  librarians  continued  the  job   of  the  humanities  faculty  members   and 

■  were  also  mighty  builders  of  collections.    Librarianship  emerged  gradu- 

-  ally  as  a  recognized  occupation,  if  not  a  profession.    The  college  and 

■  university  librarians  began  to  associate  with  their  public  library  col- 
ij  leagues.  In  1853  a  national  meeting  of  librarians  was  held  in  New  York, 
■l  attended  by  librarians  of  both  academic  and  public  or  society  libraries. 

■  A  professional  association  did  not  result  from  this  meeting,  but  the 
a  conference  was  a  sign  of  change  and  it  was  a  harbinger  of  the  1876  meet- 
tj  ing  in  Philadelphia  which  did  result  in  the  establishment  of  the  Ameri- 
l  can  Library  Association.  That  quarter  century  between  1850  and  1875, 
A  which  contained  the  Civil  War,  witnessed  changes  and  unrest  in  univer- 
i  sities,  libraries,  and  in  scholarship.  Student  complaint  about  the  inade- 
I  quacy  of  library  service  mounted;  attempts  to  improve  library  housing 
(  or  to  increase  staffing  in  university  libraries  did  not  succeed.  Daniel  Coit 
•(  Gilman's  failure  to  achieve  reforms  as  librarian  at  Yale  (1858-1865)  led 
1  to  his  discouragement  and  resignation.  Justin  Winsor  was  more  success- 
:;  ful  at  Harvard,  but  he  was  not  appointed  librarian  there  until  1877.  In 
i  these  years,  the  third  quarter  of  the  century,  American  scholarship  did 

■  not  center  in  university  libraries.  Rather,  much  of  it  was  conducted  by 
i  talented  amateurs  with  extensive  private  libraries  who  also  went  abroad 

to  study  and  returned  to  complain  about  American  research  facilities. 
As  late  as  1875  it  seemed  much  more  likely  that  the  public  libraries  of 
the  United  States,  not  the  academic  libraries,  would  become  the  real 
research  libraries  of  the  future.  I  have  dwelt  upon  this  period  of  Ameri- 
can library  history,  between  1800  and  1876,  at  some  length  because  I  see 
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it  as  the  time  when  the  humanistic  tradition  was  established  firmly  in 
our  university  libraries. 

Kenneth  Brough  in  his  Scholar's  Workshop  (1953)  and  Samuel 
Rothstein  in  his  Development  of  Reference  Services  (1955)  have  treated 
with  skill  the  history  of  university  libraries  and  the  emergence  of  pro- 
fessional librarianship  since  1876.  I  shall  not  attempt  an  analysis  here. 
A  revolution  occurred  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century  which 
brought  the  ideal  of  research  into  the  American  universities.  The  found- 
ing of  the  Johns  Hopkins,  of  the  American  Library  Association,  and  of 
the  Library  Journal  are  all  three  dated  1876.  By  1900  research  had 
become  the  distinguishing  feature  of  the  American  university,  and  the 
techniques  of  teaching  were  changed  accordingly.  The  university  library, 
as  we  know  it  today,  was  considered  a  heart  and  nerve  center  rather 
than  an  appendix.  Intensive  research  led  to  the  development  of  intensive 
and  specialized  collections,  with  special  library  facilities  and  staffing. 
No  doubt  influenced  by  the  association  between  university  and  public 
librarians,  reference  departments  became  firmly  established  in  univer- 
sity libraries  by  1900.  After  1900  the  sciences,  the  professions,  and  then 
the  social  sciences  assumed  greater  importance  in  the  university  field 
formerly  dominated  by  the  humanities.  Assisting  readers  was  added  to 
the  librarian's  business  of  collecting  and  cataloging.  The  professional 
librarian,  after  about  1925  trained  in  university  library  schools  rather 
than  in  the  technical  institutes  or  public  library  classes,  became  a  teach- 
ing assistant.  In  many  places  nowadays  he  is  granted  faculty  status,  even 
faculty  titles.  Library  reference  service  since  World  War  I,  due  partly 
to  twentieth  century  specialization  within  librarianship,  has  moved  from 
teaching  assistance  in  the  direction  of  research  assistance  to  the  scientists 
and  even  to  the  social  scientists.  The  humanists,  whose  research  does 
not  lend  itself  so  readily  to  assistance,  and  who  regard  the  university 
library  as  their  special  province,  are  rather  shocked  by  all  of  this. 
Nevertheless,  the  trend  is  apparent.  I  have  even  heard  it  predicted — 
and  I  hope  this  does  not  come  to  pass — that  the  university  library  fifty 
years  from  now,  in  the  year  2005,  must  prepare  for 

.  .  .  increasing  use  of  scholars  in  the  humanities  of  methods  of 
investigation  that,  before  the  1950's  and  60's,  had  been  used  exclu- 
sively in  the  natural  and  social  sciences.  It  seems  likely  that  stu- 
dents of  music,  art,  and  literature  will  be  inclined  to  count  items 
and  that  some  of  the  bolder  spirits  will  even  attempt  to  control 
the  conditions  of  experiments.  This  tendency  toward  the  statistical 
treatment  of  artistic  material  may  mean  that  libraries  will  have  to 
possess  many  more  items  in  these  fields  than  they  now  do.  How- 
ever, it  is  probable  that  for  many  types  of  investigations,  lists  or 
reproductions  will  suffice. 

.  .  .  Another  research  trend  may  appear  to  some  extent  in  all  fields 
of  learning  and  may  have  a  marked  effect  on  the  nature  of  univer- 
sity collections  before  2005.  It  is  quite  possible  that  scholars 
generally  will  become  less  interested  in  studying  the  production 
of  ideas,  and  will  expand  their  present  interest  in  the  consumption 
of  ideas  by  the  various  "publics."  (Haynes  McMullen,  "American 
University  Libraries,  1955-2005."  College  and  Research  Libraries, 
XVI,  289.) 

Will  this  "humanistic  science"  take  the  place  of  the  humanities  in  the 
field  of  general  preparatory  studies  which  is  now  divided  with  the  social 
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sciences  and  natural  sciences?    I  do  not  believe  that  the  professions  and 

the  social  and  natural  sciences  want  this  to  happen  any  more  than  do 
!  the  humanists.  If  this  kind  of  research  in  the  humanities  is  needed, 
I  possibly  the  librarians  can  do  it  for  you,  and  leave  you  free  to  study  the 

"production  of  ideas" — a  field  which  I  am  sure,  is  not  yet  exhausted. 
In  the  first  article  of  the  first  number  of  a  new  library  journal, 
t  called  Library  Trends,  the  position  of  the  humanities  in  the  university 

and  in  the  library  was  touched  upon  in  an  equally  frightening  way.  The 
I  author  of  the  article  has  taken  the  thesis  of  Henry  Sigerist,  a  great 
|  humanist  himself  and  trained  in  the  humanistic  tradition,  who,  as  Welch 
(  Professor  of  the  History  of  Medicine  at  the  Johns  Hopkins,  gave  a  series 

of  lectures  during  World  War  II  which  he  later  assembled  as  a  book 
'  entitled  The  University  at  the  Crossroads.  In  speaking  of  the  failure 
I  of  the  generation  between  the  two  World  Wars,  he  said: 

Nobody  will  deny  that  some  very  important  contributions  to 
knowledge  came  from  the  universities  during  the  last  twenty-five 
years,  but  they  were  made  primarily  in  the  technical  fields,  in 
physics,  chemistry,  medicine,  engineering,  agriculture,  and  some 
of  the  most  important  work  was  done  outside  of  the  universities, 
in  independent  research  institutions  and  government  laboratories. 
The  humanities,  and  to  a  certain  extent  the  social  sciences  also, 
became  the  stepchildren  of  the  university.  The  trend  was  toward 
utilitarianism.  Philosophy,  the  mother  of  all  sciences  and  the  con- 
necting link  between  them  all,  was  pushed  into  the  background. 
(Henry  E.  Sigerist,  The  University  at  the  Crossroads,  pp.  8-9) 

From  this  can  we  say  that  the  humanities  have  been  in  decline  for  thirty 
years  and  that  the  several  post-war  conferences  on  the  humanities  have 
I  failed  in  their  attempt  to  revive  the  power  and  influence  of  humanism? 
Should  we  take  the  next  step,  suggested  by  the  writer  of  the  Library 
Trends  article? 

Meanwhile,  librarians  observe  that  a  major  share  of  their  book 
and  journal  funds  are  continuing  to  be  spent  for  the  humanities 
even  though  these  subjects  are  losing  their  place  in  the  academic 
scene.  Librarians  soon  may  well  need  guidance  and  instruction 
from  the  faculty  on  this  point.  (Ralph  E.  Ellsworth,  "Trends  in 
Higher  Education  Affecting  the  College  and  University  Library." 
Library  Trends,  I,  14.) 

I  I  personally  have  no  doubt  as  to  what  the  decision  of  the  faculty  would 
I  be.  If  the  faculties  of  the  university  were  assembled,  and  even  if  the 
faculties  of  the  humanities  were  excluded  from  this  meeting,  they  would 
overwhelmingly  charge  the  librarian  to  continue  and  even  augment  his 
support  of  the  humanities.  Because  the  truth  is  that  in  the  humanities 
;  important  research  has  been  done  in  the  past  twenty-five  years;  and 
the  humanities  have  had  a  growing  rather  than  a  diminishing  effect 
upon  education.  Witness  the  present-day  concern  of  the  professions — 
business,  engineering,  medicine — that  their  practitioners  be  better 
grounded  in  the  humane  tradition  and  more  conscious  of  social  respon- 
sibilities. What  the  humanist  has  lacked  has  been  a  device  to  communi- 
cate with  the  citizens  beyond  the  campus,  to  catch  popular  imagination 
and  support,  and  to  interpret  directly  the  values  of  humanism.  Human- 
ists in  their  research  and  in  their  teaching  are  book-centered,  excepting 
perhaps  the  fine  arts,  whereas  the  other  disciplines  of  the  university  are 
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only  book-dependent.  All  teaching  and  research  depends  upon  the  use 
of  books  and  periodicals;  but  most  departments  of  the  humanities  rely- 
wholly  upon  books,  journals,  pamphlets,  manuscripts — without  the  addi- 
tional facilities  of  laboratories,  statistical  analysis,  or  testing  of  con- 
clusions under  controlled  conditions.  The  humanist  remains  concerned 
with  man  as  a  man  when  he  is  not  in  a  clinic,  being  questioned  in  a  poll, 
behaving  as  a  particle  in  the  social  structure,  or  lying  as  a  cadaver  on 
the  dissecting  table. 

I  have  made  reference  to  the  humanist  as  a  bookman.  Who  else  in 
the  university  also  makes  claim  to  be  primarily  concerned  with  books? 
The  librarians,  of  course.  It  is  my  belief  that  the  humanist  and  the 
librarian  are  on  the  verge  of  abandoning  their  rivalry  as  bookmen  and 
are  about  to  enter  into  such  partnerships  as  have  been  developed  between 
librarians  and  scientists,  or  between  librarianship  and  the  professions. 
This  can  and  should  be  done  to  the  end  that  the  two,  humanist  and 
librarian,  together  may  use  the  university  library — with  the  blessing  of 
the  rest  of  the  university  community — as  a  means  of  interpreting  the 
values  of  the  humanities  directly  to  the  people  who  now  as  never  before 
need  and  are  eager  to  receive  the  strength  of  individual  dignity,  inde- 
pendent thought,  and  the  peace  which  is  derived  from  aesthetic  sensi- 
bility. 

We  librarians  have  attempted  to  serve  you  humanists  well.  You 
have  accepted  our  aid  in  your  teaching,  our  reference  assistance  to  your 
students,  and  our  improvements  in  bibliographical  and  physical  organi- 
zation of  the  library.  You  have  had  our  support  as  we  have  fought 
library  censorship  and  labeling  while  you  have  resisted  attacks  upon 
academic  freedom.  We  have  facilitated  your  research  through  micro- 
facsimiles,  interlibrary  lending  transactions,  union  catalogs,  improved 
bibliographical  control,  and  better  buildings — much  of  which  we  learned 
through  serving  the  sciences.  We  have  never  questioned  your  pre- 
eminence as  bookmen  because  we  appreciate  that  you  go  deeply  into 
the  meaning  of  the  same  books  which  we,  because  of  the  mass  of  them, 
must  handle  superficially.  We  understand  your  reluctance  to  approve  of 
faculty  status  for  us;  but  we  think  you  are  about  ready  to  agree  that 
we  have  earned  a  place  in  the  university  as  librarians.  You  trained 
us — remember  that  the  majority  of  librarians  was  trained  in  the  humani- 
ties— to  a  calling  of  intellectual  rather  than  clerical  responsibility.  As 
never  before,  we  need  you  to  continue  your  stimulating  criticism  and 
your  creative  talent  in  building  our  libraries  with  a  stamp  of  indi- 
viduality and  character.  We  need  today  your  aid  in  our  effort  to  use 
the  research  library  as  more  than  a  storehouse  of  knowledge.  We  invite 
your  understanding  as  the  university  library,  again  following  the  lead 
of  the  public  library,  accepts  more  fully  an  aggressive  role — through 
its  extension  department,  through  friends  of  the  library  organizations, 
through  radio,  television,  exhibitions,  publications,  and  any  other  dig- 
nified device — of  disseminating,  as  well  as  accumulating  and  storing 
information.  The  scholar's  workshop  can  also  become,  without  debasing 
it  in  any  way,  the  scholar's  public  relations  agency.  This  agency  should 
appeal  beyond  the  campus,  to  those  who  pay  the  bills  and  demonstrate 
to  them  how  the  financing  of  research  libraries  is  not  so  much  a  "prob- 
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lem,"  as  Mr.  Millett  claims,  but  actually  a  social  obligation  toward  pre- 
serving the  humanity  upon  which  our  civilization  rests.  I  suspect  that, 
if  the  humanists  enter  into  this  new  partnership  with  librarians  and 
perhaps  accept  the  direction  of  it,  they  will  find  it  both  agreeable  and 
profitable  to  themselves.  More  important  still,  they  will  discover  it  to 
be  agreeable  and  profitable  to  the  eyes  which  see,  the  ears  which  hear, 
the  minds  which  understand  the  humanist  in  his  university  library. 

— Andrew  H.  Horn 
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NINE  STEPS  TO  THE  TRAGIC  TRIUMPH 

LECTURE  IN  THE  HUMANITIES 

By 

Robert  Boies  Sharpe,  Professor  of  English 

Carroll  Hall,  Wednesday,  February  29,   1956 

This  paper  is  an  adaptation  of  parts  of  two  or  three  chapters  from 
a  study  I  call  "The  Muse  of  Irony."  I  have  been  working  on  it  for 
several  years.  It  is  an  attempt  to  locate  and  describe  the  essential  forces 
in  the  humane  art  of  drama. 

As  we  are  all  aware,  the  drama  is  a  very  wide-spread  interest  here 
in  Chapel  Hill.  In  addition  to  our  distinguished  Department  of  Dramatic 
Art,  all  our  departments  of  language  and  literature  offer  courses  in  it; 
History,  Psychology,  Folklore,  and  Social  Science  are  rather  directly 
interested  in  it;  so  are  Communications;  and  the  physical  scientists  have 
their  interests  in  the  theater.  Archibald  Henderson,  world  authority  on 
Shaw,  is  a  mathematician.  And  our  doctors,  our  lawyers,  our  workers 
in  religion,  all  have  their  interest  in  the  drama.  Some  of  us  it  physically 
supports;  and  all  of  us  get  from  it  some  emotional,  some  spiritual  sup- 
port for  that  characteristically  human  side  of  our  natures  which  responds 
to  aesthetic  experience,  result  of  the  humane  cultivation  of  the  feeling 
for  beauty. 

Chapel  Hill  folks  read  plays,  produce  and  act  in  plays,  write,  dis- 
cuss, and  criticize  plays,  read  plays  to  each  other  in  classrooms,  homes, 
and  churches,  go  through  the  stern  disciplines  of  giving,  taking,  and 
reading  examinations  on  the  things.  We  pass  the  word  around  that 
O'Neill's  Long  Day's  Journey  Into  Night  has  just  been  published,  that 
Othello  is  coming  in  the  movies  or  is  to  be  heard  or  seen  over  the  air. 
We  could  easily  have  another  organization,  one  for  everybody  interested 
in  the  drama,  a  big,  all-embracing  organization — much  too  big,  I'm 
afraid,  to  be  any  good. 

Here  and  now  we  are  come  together  under  the  broad  wings  of  the 
Humanities  to  consider  a  form  of  drama  called  Tragedy.  And  a  thing 
we  all  know  is  that  tragedy  gets  itself  discussed  more  than  all  the  other 
dramatic  types  put  together.  Several  of  the  reasons  are  hardly  mysteri- 
ous: Tragedy  has  a  whole  set  of  stated  principles  or  "laws,"  fought  over 
for  some  2400  years,  ever  since  Aristotle  ventured  some  remarks  on  the 
traits  of  the  tragedies  which  were  then  operating  effectively  on  the 
psychologies  of  Athenian  audiences.  Comedy,  tragi-comedy,  problem 
drama,  and  so  on,  are  much  less  principled,  much  more  lawless.  More- 
over, our  twentieth-century  habit  of  seeing  life  psychologically,  whether 
we  are  looking  at  it  directly  or  through  the  arts,  gives  us  a  new  sympa- 
thy with  Aristotle's  interest  in  what  we  would  call  audience  psychology. 
And  then,  we've  all  felt  the  impact  of  tragic  drama,  that  Giant  Swing  it 
gives  us  from  deeps  to  heights  of  emotion,  the  sense  we  get  from  the 
tragic  experience  of  the  range,  the  scope,  of  humane  being.  Tragedy 
shows  us  that  Man  is  better  than  we  thought;  it  shows  us  that  he  is 
worse.  What  a  piece  of  work  is  Man!  And  tragedy  displays  his  whole 
vast  potentiality  for  good  and  evil. 
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This  is  the  greatest  experience  Art  can  give  us,  the  aesthetic  experi- 
ence, beyond  pity  and  terror,  of  the  Tragic  Triumph.  And  it  is  this 
tragic  triumph,  and  the  Nine  Steps  up  which  the  tragic  dramatist  and 
tragic  actors  lead  their  audience  toward  it,  that  I  wish  to  discuss  with 
you  tonight,  in  the  spirit  of  sharing  with  you  an  analytic  appreciation  of 
something  we  have  all  felt  and  intend  to  feel  again  whenever  we  can. 

Of  course  this  "tragic  triumph"  is  just  a  way  of  referring  to 
Aristotle's  "tragic  catharsis."  The  "Nine  Steps"  are  of  my  own  building, 
to  help  the  criticism  of  tragedy  reach  the  triumphal  summit  more  easily 
and  in  better  order.  My  steps  may  possibly  not  be  very  good  masonry, 
but  I  do  hope  they  will  prove  safe  and  convenient.  And  if  alterations 
should  be  desired,  I'm  willing  to  listen  to  suggestions. 

I  should  warn  you  that  one  of  my  steps  is  wired  for  shock.  It  hap- 
pens to  be  Step  Five,  and  Shock  is  what  I  call  it.  It  has  to  do  with 
shocking  things:  rape,  murder,  torture,  rivers  of  blood,  lecheries  and 
perversions  of  most  sorts,  brutal  coarseness,  filth,  loathsome  diseases, 
rotting  corpses — specimens  of  all  the  vices,  sins,  pangs,  and  disgusts 
that  flesh  is  heir  to. 

Why?  Because  these  are,  in  one  aspect  or  another,  present  in  all 
plays.  It  is  highly  ironical  that  they  should  exist  at  all  in  the  great 
tragedies,  Man's  loftiest  works  of  art,  to  say  nothing  of  their  being 
omnipresent. 

True,  there  has  always  been  a  prevalent  opinion  that  the  shocking 
elements  are  written  into  plays  by  venal  dramatists  with  the  eager 
connivance  of  mercenary  producers  and  actors  in  order  to  pander  for 
money  to  the  basest  desires  of  audiences.  If  this  is  true,  tragedy  is 
morally  little  better  than  a  gory  spectacle  in  a  Roman  amphitheatre,  or 
comedy  than  an  obscene  show  in  a  bawdy-house.  Moralists  writing 
against  the  theater  have  indeed  made  just  this  accusation,  and  the 
tendency  of  the  unregenerate  has  been  to  admit  it  ruefully — while  con- 
tinuing to  enjoy  plays.  But  all  loving  critics  of  the  dramatic  art  deny 
it  vehemently  as  a  general  charge.  We  believe  that  all  great  drama  is 
basically  moral,  that  it  means  intensely  and  means  good,  that  it  reveals 
man  to  himself  in  order  to  elevate  him. 

I  hold  that  if  all  great  drama  contains  shocking  things,  and  I  believe 
we  must  recognize  that  it  does,  then  they  must  be  present  not  to  pander 
to  our  appetites  and  titillate  our  perversities,  but  for  some  artistic  pur- 
pose; and  it  is  that  purpose  which  I  shall  try  to  make  clear. 

But  we  can  take  that  shocking  Fifth  Step  when  we  come  to  it.  In 
laying  up  our  little  flight  of  steps  as  a  whole,  we  shall  be  dealing  with 
the  tragic  dramatist's  techniques  for  the  building  up  of  tensions,  for  his 
contriving  of  suspense  to  lead  up  toward  whatever  he  intends  to  be  the 
psychological  state  of  his  audience  at  the  conclusion  of  his  play.  So  I 
shall  take  up  next  those  ideas  which  we  derive  from  Aristotle  concern- 
ing the  nature  of  that  final  state  for  the  spectators  of  tragedy,  and  pro- 
ceed from  Catharsis  to  the  Steps  to  Catharsis  and  the  position  of  Shock 
as  a  very  important  step. 

Aristotle  observed  an  ultimate  psychological  reaction  in  the  Athenian 
tragic  audiences.  He  called  it  Catharsis,  saying  that  through  pity  and 
fear  tragedy,  as  he  observed  it,  effected  a  purging  of  these  and  similar 
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emotions.  Aristotle  never  lectured  on  comedy;  or  if  he  did  his  opinions 
are  represented  badly  if  at  all  by  the  fragment  Lane  Cooper  edits  with 
admirable  critical  caution  in  An  Aristotelian  Theory  of  Comedy.  In 
spite  of  doubts  about  the  fragment,  Cooper  suggests,  as  have  other 
critics,  that  something  like  catharsis  may  happen  to  comedy  audiences 
too,  But  I  shall  confine  myself  here  to  tragedy. 

Almost  intolerably  much  has  been  written  about  Aristotle's  pioneer- 
ing phrase — not  only  the  meaning  of  his  Greek  words  but  also  that  of 
the  modern  words  of  the  standard  translations.  If  I  seem  impelled  to 
add  here  the  ultimate  or  penultimate  straw  to  the  load  of  commentary, 
it  is  simply  to  call  attention  to  the  psychological  state  which  Aristotle's 
words  describe,  in  order  to  determine  the  function  of  Shock  in  a 
dramatist's  production  of  that  state  in  his  audience. 

I  consider  Aristotle's  catharsis  to  be  the  audience's  pouring  out  at 
the  end  of  the  play  its  accumulated  emotions.  These  have  been  induced 
and  cultivated  by  the  dramatist  throughout  the  play,  while  at  the  same 
time  the  audience  has  been  brought  to  a  sympathetic  identification  with 
the  hero,  an  "empathy."  In  the  audience,  purged  by  the  pouring  out  of 
its  emotions  along  with  the  hero's  ebbing  life,  the  final  state  is  one  of 
detached  recognition  both  intellectual  and  emotional  of  an  ironic  para- 
dox— the  hero's  defeat  and  death  felt  as  simultaneously  and  equally 
true  with  his  immortal  victory. 

I  interpret  the  presence  of  shocking  elements  as  the  tragic  drama- 
tist's application  of  a  special  ironic  device  to  build  up  the  accumulation 
of  emotional  tensions  I  have  mentioned.  By  offending  the  moral  feelings 
and  at  the  same  time  appealing  by  suggestion  to  the  repressed  desires, 
shocks  are  in  themselves  ironically  contradictory  in  their  immediate 
effects.  Also  and  perhaps  more  significantly,  they  increase  the  range  of 
the  audience's  emotions,  the  depth  in  the  conscious  and  unconscious 
levels  of  being  to  which  they  are  felt,  and  make  possible  the  audience's 
identification  with  the  hero  on  all  levels,  not  merely  the  conscious  one. 
Thus  ironic  shocks  aid  greatly  in  the  preparation  for  catharsis. 

Impersonation,  too,  assists  in  many  ways.  Impersonation  is  the 
taking  or  "playing"  of  a  role  by  a  live  actor  on  a  stage — that  is,  in  a 
recognized  playing  area  before  some  sort  of  audience.  Although  identifi- 
cation with  the  hero  and  therefore  some  degree  of  cathartic  experience 
can  exist  in  non-dramatic  literary  works  telling  tragic  stories,  this 
identification  is  greatly  furthered  in  drama  by  the  visible  and  audible 
presence  of  the  actor  and  also  by  the  ironic  detachment  or  "distancing" 
which  is  inherent  in  theatrical  productions  by  reason  of  the  audience's 
feeling  that  this  is  a  play,  that  the  characters  are  being  impersonated  by 
actors  who  are  at  the  same  time  both  themselves  and  not  themselves. 

In  tragedy  we  shall  see  the  dramatist  leading  up  to  catharsis  by  a 
series  of  steps  (for  convenience  I  reckon  them  as  nine  in  number), 
among  which  Shock  is  a  highly  important  one.  Tragic  shocks,  often 
called  "horrors,"  build  up  tension  by  stirring  up  the  audience's  emotions, 
conscious  and  unconscious,  and  by  stimulating  antagonisms  among  these 
feelings.  In  tragedy  only  a  minor  part  of  this  tension  is  discharged 
before  the  climax  by  "comic  relief"  (and  also  by  something  we  might 
call  "pathetic  relief")   producing  partial  intermediate  relaxation  of  the 
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emotions  through  laughter  or  tears.  In  the  end,  at  a  point  of  very  high 
tension,  the  tragic  catharsis  carries  irony  to  a  level  high  above  the 
smoke  and  stir  of  this  dim  spot  which  men  call  earth,  a  level  at  which 
the  purged  spectator  perceives  the  grandest  of  paradoxes,  that  death 
can  be  swallowed  up  in  victory. 

Thus  the  tragic  catharsis  through  its  quality  of  high  paradox  brings 
us  to  an  emotional  intellectual  state  which  we  may  consider  to  be  one 
of  high  irony  because  it  harmonizes  contradictions  on  a  very  high  level. 
As  defined  by  Aristotle  (I  am  using  the  Epps  translation)  Tragedy  is 
"an  imitation  of  a  serious,  complete,  and  ample  action,  by  means  of 
language  rendered  pleasant  at  different  places  in  the  constituent  parts 
by  each  of  the  aids  used  to  make  language  more  delightful,  in  which 
imitation  there  is  also  effected  through  pity  and  fear  its  catharsis  of 
these  and  similar  emotions."  So  when  we  feel  at  the  end  of  a  great 
tragedy  this  purgation  of  pity  and  fear  through  the  invoking  of  these 
same  emotions,  we  must  suppose  ourselves  to  be  in  a  final  state  of  ironic 
semi-detachment  where  these  emotions,  though  still  vibrating,  have 
passed  through  us  to  leave  a  sense  of  elevation  and  purification,  simul- 
taneously with  a  heightening  consciousness  that  we  are,  no  matter  how 
close  an  identification  our  empathy  with  the  hero  has  reached,  yet  in  a 
theater  and  soon  to  issue  from  it  into  our  common  streets  and  lives. 
Hence  tragic  catharsis  may  be  considered  the  climax  of  dramatic  irony. 
Only  that  simultaneous,  harmonizing  perception  of  incongruities  called 
Irony  can  explain  the  state  in  which  an  audience  is  able  to  experience, 
as  the  single  deeply  satisfying  emotion  called  catharsis,  such  a  mixture 
of  feelings  as  we  have  when  some  fine  player  has  whispered,  "The  rest 
is  silence";  and  our  pity  for  the  sweet  murdered  Prince  is  mingled  with 
the  terror  of  the  violence  barely  over,  and  our  vision  of  his  savage 
killings  is  not  quite  erased  by  that  of  flights  of  angels  bearing  him  to  his 
rest,  and  we  honor  poet  and  impersonator  while  we  are  still  being  shaken 
by  the  passionate  reality  of  the  joint  product  of  their  arts. 

Pity — Terror — Purgation.  In  time,  as  we  feel  time,  they  co-exist  at 
such  a  moment,  not  one  by  one,  but  all  three  together.  Have  we  been 
brought  to  this  ironic  state  where  they  are  combined  by  going  through 
a  process  during  which  we  have  felt  pity  and  terror  separately  and 
without  as  yet  the  sense  of  purgation?  Apparently  so;  we  have  pitied 
Prince  Hamlet  in  his  desolation  when  his  mother's  remarriage  suddenly 
made  him  the  step-son  of  a  hated  uncle;  and  with  him  we  have  felt 
terror  at  the  apparition  of  his  father's  ghost.  And  these  are  just  the 
beginning  of  pities  and  fears  distributed  throughout  the  play.  So  it 
seems  that  in  catharsis  and  the  steps  leading  up  to  it  we  experience  a 
series  of  shocking,  or  at  least  disturbing  emotions  (pleasant  only 
through  artistic  distancing),  leading  up  to  an  ironic  fusion  called  "purga- 
tion" which  is  not  disturbed,  but  serene. 

It  is  significant  that  Aristotle  fell  back  on  figurative  language  in  his 
speculative  description  of  this  psychological  process.  We  shall  not  con- 
demn him  for  this,  or  distrust  him  as  unscientific,  if  we  realize  that  the 
Freudian  and  Jungian  terms  we  use  so  commonly  (levels  of  conscious- 
ness, complex,  censor,  repression)  are  also  figures  or  metaphors  to 
describe  the  intangible.    Being  a  Greek,  Aristotle  with  naive  frankness 
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compared  the  tragic  purification  of  the  soul  to  the  results  of  taking  a 
dose  of  salts.  He  was  evidently  thinking  of  analogies  in  both  the  process 
(an  ingestion,  a  churning,  and  a  riddance  of  undesirable  matter)  and 
the  result,  a  general  feeling  of  betterment,  physical,  mental,  and  even 
in  the  physical  analogue  spiritual,  since  physical  purgatives  were 
among  the  Greeks  part  of  the  purification  for  certain  religious  rites. 
Similarly,  we  tend  to  visualize  psychoanalytic  therapy  as  opening  a  sort 
of  manhole-cover  into  the  patient's  subconscious  mind,  to  relieve  him 
by  dredging  out  matters  more  repulsively  shocking  than  any  mere 
sewage  could  be. 

In  fact  we  modern  students  of  the  drama  who  wish  to  understand 
better  what  catharsis  is,  how  it  works,  and  how  dramatists  obtain  it, 
quite  naturally  call  to  our  aid  the  familiar  ideas  of  psychologists  and 
anthropologists  of  our  own  age;  Freud  for  the  repressed  Unconscious, 
Jung  for  the  tragic  Hero  as  empathic  Symbol,  Fraser  for  the  Hero- 
Villain  as  Scapegoat. 

A  tragedy  is  an  artistic  unit.  Its  end  is  foreseen  by  its  author  from 
the  beginning.  It  follows  that  the  tragic  process  which  culminates  in 
catharsis  must  be  a  spiritual  therapeutic  treatment  which  begins  at  the 
curtain's  rise,  proceeds  through  numerous  steps  or  stages  that  have 
never  met  with  orderly  analysis  outside  the  creative  process  itself  and 
lack  as  yet  a  complete  nomenclature,  and  ends  (though  its  results  do 
not)  only  with  the  curtain's  ultimate  fall.  The  chief  steps  in  this  process 
may  be  somewhat  as  follows: 

FIRST  step:  The  concentration  of  the  audience's  attention,  the 
rhythms  of  prose  and  poetry  in  the  actor's  speech,  the  music,  the  lights, 
the  calculated  groupings,  poses,  and  movements,  begin  their  work  of 
partial  group-hypnosis  upon  the  audience — suggesting,  as  Freud  says, 
eine  Verlockungspramie,  a  fore-pleasure.  J.I.M.  Stewart  in  his  Character 
and  Motive  in  Shakespeare  (1949)  enlarges  interestingly  on  this  possi- 
bility, asserting  that  this  fore-pleasure 

induces  us  to  abandon  our  normal  and  socially  controlled  manner 
of  taking  experiences,  in  favour  of  ways  more  satisfying  to  our 
deeper  selves.  When  the  drug  works  we  are  seduced  into  admit- 
ting to  our  view  numerous  ulterior  significances  of  human  action 
and  human  fantasy  which  the  requirements  of  our  culture  con- 
strain us  normally  to  obscure;  and  this  momentary  glimpse  and 
acknowledgment  of  life's  hidden  face  has  a  resolving  or  compos- 
ing or  releasing  effect — the  catharsis  of  Aristotle — of  which  the 
sign  is  a  pleasure  far  greater  than  that  proceeding  from  mere 
aesthetic  delectation. 

But  Mr.  Stewart  has  gone  too  rapidly  for  us.  We  should  note  several 
intermediate  steps  leading  up  to  catharsis;  though  we  must  keep  in  mind 
that  these  steps  are  not  clearly  successive,  but  overlap  in  puzzling  ways, 
and  merely  seem  to  come  to  the  fore  in  approximately  this  usual  order. 

And  before  taking  the  second  step,  let  us  remind  ourselves  how 
some  familiar  tragedies  begin.  How  do  playwrights  work  this  group- 
hypnosis — through  concentration,  rhythms  of  speech  and  movement, 
music,  lights,  and  the  rest? 

Hamlet  opens  on  a  wintry  midnight,  a  windy  gun-platform  above 
a  dark  Northern  sea.  There  is  a  relief  of  sentries  and  out  of  nervousness 
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the  wrong  man  challenges.  The  soldiers  talk  about  a  spectre;  and  with 
the  scholarly,  skeptical  Horatio  we  watch  for  it  to  appear.  It  comes. 
Horatio  challenges.  The  thing  vanishes  without  a  word.  It  must  bode 
something  horrible  to  Denmark.  Dawn  begins  to  break,  bringing 
religious  reassurance  in  calming  poetry: 

It  faded  on  the  crowing  of  the  cock. 
Some  say  that  ever  'gainst  that  season  comes 
Wherein  our  Saviour's  birth  is  celebrated, 
The  bird  of  dawning  singeth  all  night  long, 
And  then  they  say  no  spirit  dare  stir  abroad; 
The  nights  are  wholesome,  then  no  planets  strike, 
No  fairy  takes,  nor  witch  hath  power  to  charm, 
So  hallowed  and  so  gracious  is  the  time. 

Aeschylus  opens  his  Agamemnon  at  night  before  the  royal  palace  of 
Argos.  A  special  Watchman,  long  posted  on  a  high  place,  prays  the  gods 
for  an  end  to  his  long  vigil;  then  suddenly  he  sees  far  off  the  gleam  of 
the  beacon  announcing  the  fall  of  Troy  and  the  return  home  of  King 
Agamemnon.  The  Chorus  marches  on  chanting,  mostly  of  old  and  present 
horrors  and  wrongs,  then  moves  symmetrically  in  a  series  of  choral  odes. 
At  last  Clytemnestra,  the  wicked  Queen,  appears  in  the  palace  doorway 
to  make  a  hypocritical  speech. 

Oedipus  the  King,  by  Sophocles,  first  shows  us  the  altar  of  Zeus, 
Priests  and  Boys  around  it  in  supplicating  attitudes.  Oedipus  enters  to 
offer  all  he  can  do  to  rescue  his  plague-smitten  city  from  the  mysterious 
anger  of  the  gods.  Creon  arrives  with  the  Oracle's  injunction  to  find 
and  slay  the  slayer  of  the  previous  King  of  Thebes.  Oedipus  proudly 
says  he  will  do  so,  and  the  movement  ends  with  the  music  and  dance 
of  the  first  Chorus. 

The  opening  of  Arthur  Miller's  recent  Death  of  a  Salesman  presents 
a  strange  altering  and  recombining  of  much  the  same  traditional  hyp- 
notic passes:  To  a  flute  melody,  the  curtain  rises  on  the  Salesman's 
home — skeletonized  to  show  both  exterior  and  interior.  It  is  late  at 
night;  the  little  house  is  sleeping  in  its  cell  among  overpowering  apart- 
ments. Willy  Loman,  the  Salesman,  a  man  past  sixty,  trudges  on  with 
two  large  sample  cases  and  sets  them  down  with  an  exhausted  sigh. 
Linda,  his  wife,  gets  out  of  bed,  listening. 

LINDA:    Willy? 

WILLY:   It's  all  right.   I  came  back. 

LINDA:   Why?  What  happened — Did  something  happen,  Willy? 

WILLY:   No,  nothing  happened. 

LINDA:   You  didn't  smash  the  car,  did  you? 

WILLY:   I  said  nothing  happened.    Didn't  you  hear  me? 

LINDA:   Don't  you  feel  well? 

WILLY:  I'm  tired  to  the  death.  The  flute  has  faded  away.  He  sits 
on  the  bed  beside  her,  a  little  numb.  I  couldn't  make  it.  I  just  couldn't 
make  it,  Linda. 

The  SECOND  step  will  be  the  introduction  of  the  Hero.  We  see  at 
once  that  it  can  overlap  as  a  step  really  shouldn't;  we'll  just  have  to 
admit  that  our  metaphor  is  imperfect.  The  mass-hypnosis  does  begin 
first  in  every  case;  but  in  Hamlet  we  are  made  to  wait  for  the  Prince; 
the  Salesman  comes  on  first  of  all,  though  we  are  made  to  feel  that  he 
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too  is  expected.  From  the  Hero's  first  entrance,  or  even  before,  we  are 
|  made  to  feel  that  he  is  worthy  of  our  concern,  our  increasing  identifica- 
tion or  empathy,  by  various — and  varied — devices  which  go  to  establish 
his  "magnitude,"  his  "bigness" — physical,  mental,  moral,  social,  political, 
and  so  on.  Does  he  have  an  intense  will?  Does  he  suffer  greatly,  not 
meanly?  Does  he  demand  recognition  as  an  individual?  These  are 
traits  which  may  help  us  to  feel  him  capable  of  rising  to  become  a 
tragic  Hero. 

The  THIRD  step:  As  soon  as  the  Hero  is  well  introduced,  we  are 
made  to  hear  a  suggestive  tolling  of  the  bells  of  doom.  The  earliest 
strands  of  action  may  be  in  themselves  ominous  or  may  be  rendered  so 
by  imagery.  The  Duchess  of  Malfi  in  Webster's  play,  just  after  her 
departing  brothers  have  blackly  warned  her  against  remarriage,  calls 
in  her  major-domo  to  propose  to  him.  She  can  think  of  nothing  for  him 
to  write  down  but  her  will,  and  woos  him  by  protesting, 

This  is  flesh  and  blood,  sir; 
'Tis  not  the  figure  cut  in  alabaster 
Kneels  at  my  husband's  tomb. 

And  her  maid  Cariola  gazes  soberly  after  them  as  following  their  secret 
marriage  they  go  together  into  the  bedchamber,  and  muses, 

Whether  the  spirit  of  greatness  or  of  woman 
Reign  most  in  her,  I  know  not;  but  it  shows 
A  fearful  madness.   I  owe  her  much  of  pity. 

A  bell  tolls,  too,  for  Willy.  He  is  tired  to  the  death.  And  then  he 
suddenly  realizes  that  he  has  had  a  hallucination  while  driving  his  car. 
And  one  for  Hamlet,  in  his  couplet: 

The  time  is  out  of  joint;  o  cursed  spite, 
That  ever  I  was  born  to  set  it  right. 

FOURTH  step:  Action  and  struggle,  building  up  toward  the  turning- 
point,  intensify  greatly  our  taking  of  sides  with  the  Hero  in  the  violent, 
passionate  game,  against  whatever  or  whoever  his  antagonist  or  antagon- 
ists may  be.  Hamlet's  conflict,  which  had  seemed  to  be  against  his 
mother  over  her  hasty  remarriage,  shifts  to  her  bridegroom,  his  uncle 
Claudius,  once  the  ghost  of  Hamlet's  father  has  revealed  that  Claudius 
murdered  him.  Willy  Loman's  losing  struggle  with  his  job  shifts  to  a 
groping  search  for  understanding  of  another  lost  struggle,  this  one  for 
the  "magnificence"  of  Biff,  his  best-beloved,  mysteriously  alienated  son. 

FIFTH:  Shocks  to  our  sense  of  order,  decency,  and  decorum,  pro- 
duced by  "horrors"  visibly  or  through  imagery,  stir  us  to  emotional 
depths  far  beneath  the  everyday  levels  of  our  conscious  minds.  This 
step  comes  with  the  Fourth.  If  we  don't  feel  like  taking  our  steps  two 
at  a  time,  we  might  just  number  them  "4  or  5"  and  "5  or  4";  because 
the  order  doesn't  matter;  either  may  be  considered  to  come  first,  and 
indeed  both  incline  to  occur  and  recur  throughout  a  play.  Just  as 
Hamlet  keeps  having  to  brush  aside  new  opponents  who  pop  up  between 
him  and  his  uncle: — Ophelia,  Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstern,  Gertrude, 
Polonius,  the  Pirates,  and  finally  Laertes — so  do  horrors  creep  and  stalk 
and  hover  about  him  from  beginning  to  end:  the  charnel  Ghost  groaning 
of  his  murder,  the  Mousetrap  play  of  the  murdered  Gonzago,  Hamlet's 
own  coarse  and  violent  speeches  and  actions  toward  his  sweetheart  and 
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his  mother,  the  jokes  and  the  brawling  in  Ophelia's  fresh  grave — and 
so  on  to  the  finish  in  the  poisoned,  homicidal  scuffle  of  the  fencing- 
match. 

SIXTH:  At  a  point  just  before  the  final  catasrophic  down-turn  of 
the  Hero's  fortunes,  a  fallacious  brightening  of  hopes  expressed  in  some 
sort  of  fate-provoking  "Hybris"  strikes  us  with  great  ironic  force,  for 
here  the  playwright  blinds  his  protagonist  to  what  the  audience  sees, 
that  it  is  hybris.  Whatever  we  moderns  believe  about  Fate,  we  feel 
uneasy  at  watching  it  defied.  Just  before  Osric  comes  fluttering  in  with 
Laertes's  challenge  to  the  fencing,  Hamlet  says  confidently,  "It  will  be 
short;  the  interim  is  mine" — that  is,  the  interim  before  the  news  reaches 
Claudius  that  Hamlet  has  discovered  his  plot  on  his  nephew's  life.  But 
the  audience  knows  that  Hamlet  has  long  before  missed  his  opportunity 
and  forfeited  control  of  his  destiny.  For  a  modern  example,  on  the 
morning  of  the  day  on  which  his  last  hopes  of  jobs  for  himself  and  his 
son  are  to  be  dashed,  Willy  Loman  tells  Linda:  "I'm  gonna  knock 
Howard  for  a  loop,  kid.  I'll  get  an  advance,  and  I'll  come  home  with 
a  New  York  job.  Goddamit,  now  I'm  gonna  do  it!  ...  I  will  never  get 
behind  a  wheel  the  rest  of  my  life!" 

SEVENTH  step:  The  Hero  has  by  now  (and  probably  not  com- 
pletely until  now)  become  what  Jung  calls  a  Symbol,  Fraser  a  Scape- 
goat, to  the  audience.  That  is,  a  human  figure  upon  whom  we  are  able 
to  load  our  emotions,  from  the  loftiest  to  the  lowest,  our  hopes  and  our 
sins,  through  such  a  deep  and  complete  emotional  identification  that  he 
can  carry  them  away  with  him  into  heaven  or  the  wilderness  and  so 
free  us  of  the  burden  and  the  tension  of  keeping  them  for  ourselves.  I 
might  seem  to  become  excessively  personal  if  I  tried  to  be  specific  on 
this  step.  Symbol  and  Scapegoat  mark  intimate  psychological  processes 
in  every  audience.  I'd  have  to  say  you,  and  that  would  make  us  all  feel 
uncomfortable.  For  we  are  dealing  here  with  viscerally  deep  identifica- 
tions that  go  down  into  our  most  personal,  most  painful  drives,  doubts, 
inferiorities,  and  guilts  in  the  subconscious  or  below  it.  And  the  domes- 
tic horrors,  the  family  entanglements  are  tragedy's  worst:  see  Oedipus 
and  Hamlet;  see  Death  of  a  Salesman;  see  Long  Day's  Journey  into 
Night. 

EIGHTH,  then,  is  the  Hero's  end,  usually  his  death.  Ironically,  he 
wins  and  loses;  but  the  finality  of  death  is  immensely  important  to  the 
elevation  of  the  Symbol  or  the  eviction  of  the  Scapegoat,  and  hence  to 
the  final  effect  of  tragedy. 

By  an  ironic  paradox  this  finality  is  not  utterly  final.  The  audience 
feels  that  the  Hero's  being  goes  on,  after  his  death,  in  some  purified 
form;  and  this  feeling  parallels  the  audience's  about  itself,  that  its  lives 
go  on,  but  purified  by  the  tragedy  they  have  witnessed  and  shared. 

Strictly  materialistic  tragedy  might  be  proved  impossible  by  a  logic 
based  on  the  necessity  of  catharsis,  No  tragedy,  I  think,  can  exist  that 
destroys  identification  with  its  hero's  fate  by  making  the  audience  feel 
that  his  end  signifies  annihilation  for  him  and  nihilism  for  them,  And 
therefore  I  feel  that  it  is  an  error  to  assert — as  some  do — that  Christian 
tragedy  is  impossible.  To  me  Hamlet  and  Doctor  Faustus  are  both 
Christian  tragedies;  while  to  me  no  play  seems  capable  of  producing 
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catharsis,  according  to  my  conception  of  catharsis,  which  denies  at  least 
some  sort  of  continuing  meaning  beyond  his  death,  for  its  Hero's  life. 

And  thus,  NINTH  and  finally,  the  top  step  is  reached  and  there  is 
completed  the  purgation,  through  pity  and  fear,  of  these  and  other  like 
emotions  in  the  audience.  This  is  the  last  step  in  the  play-long  process 
of  Catharsis,  and  the  step  toward  which  each  of  the  preceding  eight  has 
been  mounting.  I  know  that  I,  with  many,  many  others,  have  experienced 
this  tragic  triumph  both  in  reading  and  in  seeing  Hamlet.  As  for  Death 
of  a  Salesman,  we  have  no  tradition  to  tune  our  feelings  by;  but  I  have 
myself  experienced  the  shared  audience-feeling  of  catharsis  at  this 
modern  tragedy,  too.  I  am  convinced — and  I  hope  you  are — that  the 
steps  are  there  in  Shakespeare's  tragedy,  as  I  count  them,  the  Nine  Steps 
to  Catharsis;  moreover  J  believe  that  we  do  have  a  few  genuine  modern 
tragedies,  and  that  in  them  something  like  the  same  nine  steps  are 
employed  for  proceeding  toward  the  same  triumphant  goal. 

Our  age's  pervasive  Freudianism  has  obviously  affected  my  attempt 
to  name  and  make  clear  the  steps  leading  up  to  Aristotle's  catharsis. 
Now  it  may  impel  the  modern  listener  to  ask,  "How  far  does  this  process 
you  describe  resemble  psychoanalysis?" 

"Does  .  .  .  this  driving  of  shafts,  as  it  were,  deep  into  the  mind,"  Mr. 
Stewart  inquires,  "constitute  the  cathartic  function  of  drama;  and  is  the 
growth  of  such  a  science  as  Freud's,  therefore,  a  function  of  the  atrophy 
of  such  great  public  arts  as  Shakespeare's?"  In  another  place  he  declares, 
"The  work  of  art — and  typically  a  tragedy — is  thus  analytical,  and  the 
clarification  it  effects  allows  of  something  the  same  sort  of  beneficial 
emotional  discharge  as  should  occur  in  the  course  of  analytic  therapy." 

I  should  reply  to  such  questions  and  suggestions  that  there  are, 
certainly,  strong  resemblances  between  the  two  processes:  both  are 
psychological  purifications,  obtained  by  means  of  hypnotic,  associative, 
and  finally  identificative  experiences  which  delve  into  the  deeper 
emotions  of  the  subconscious  mind.  And  I  must  admit  honestly  that  1 
cannot  say  exactly  how  far  they  are  parallel  processes,  because  both 
therapies  are,  for  different  reasons,  rather  vague  to  me,  though  not  sc 
vague  that  I  fail  to  perceive  some  differences  too.  Purgation  by  drama 
appears  to  differ  from  therapy  by  analysis  in  being  a  group  experience, 
in  objectively  probing  first  into  the  stage  character,  and  in  being  kept 
on  the  aesthetic  level  by  the  theater's  device  of  ironic  impersonation.  It 
seems  to  differ,  by  varying  amounts,  in  purpose,  means,  sensations 
experienced,  and  results  (not  to  mention  expense).  My  own  conclusion 
for  the  present  is  that  the  parallel  is  interesting,  certainly  helpful  to  the 
drama  student  at  some  points,  but  too  imperfect  to  be  made  practically 
useful  by  trying  to  apply  closely  the  details  of  one  technique  to  those 
of  the  other. 

Another  psychological  process  reasonably  analogous  to  catharsis  is 
the  religious  one  of  confession,  repentance,  restitution,  penance,  absolu- 
tion. This  process  of  the  soul,  worked  out  upon  the  stage  in  the  Hero 
and  passed  through  empathically  by  the  audience,  may  have  made  its 
mark  on  the  Christian  tragedy  of  the  Renaissance  as  well  as  on  the 
drama  of  the  Middle  Ages.  It  can  still  be  traced  in  some  modern  plays, 
and  perhaps  even  in  Greek  tragedy,  for  the  Greeks  shared  with  other 
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ancient  peoples  some  knowledge  of  it  as  a  religious  therapy.  In  the 
theater,  sin  and  crime  uncovered  on  the  stage  shock  the  audience  when 
their  sympathy  makes  them  discover  like  sin  and  crime  in  their  own 
secret  hearts.  I  believe  there  is  value,  how  much  I  am  unable  to  say,  in 
this  analogy  too. 

However,  a  much  simpler  analogy  may  be  helpful  at  this  point — 
simpler  than  Mr.  Stewart's  Freudian  analysis,  less  offensive  to  modern 
taste  than  Aristotle's  purge  of  the  bowels,  and  more  universally  appli- 
cable to  world  tragedy  than  confession-absolution. 

I  take  down  from  the  shelf  a  bottle  of  some  liquid  mixture  that  has 
been  standing  forgotten  until  it  was  divided  into  two  levels,  a  precipi- 
tated sediment  at  the  bottom,  a  clear  fluid  on  top.  I  wish  to  pour  it  out 
and  have  the  bottle  left  clean.  What  do  I  do?  Why,  of  course  I  shake 
the  bottle  until  lower  sediment  and  upper  fluid  are  completely  mixed 
into  uniform  turbidity,  then  pour,  and  the  whole  contents  run  out 
cleanly. 

The  bottle  with  its  contents  represents,  of  course,  any  member  of 
the  audience's  psyche.  The  clear  fluid  above  is  his  conscious  mind,  the 
sediment  below  is  his  unconscious.  The  tragedy  he  witnesses,  through 
some  part  of  the  step-by-step  process  I  have  sketched,  somehow  man- 
ages to  shake  up  the  spectator  emotionally  until  he  has  become  an 
intense  (but  ironic)  participator,  with  his  unconscious  thoroughly 
mingled  with  his  conscious  mind.  The  tilting  down  of  the  bottle  corre- 
sponds to  the  downfall  of  the  Hero,  with  whose  psyche  that  of  the  audi- 
ence has  become  symbolically  identified;  and  the  pouring  out  of  the 
Hero's  life  gives  the  audience  its  sense  of  an  emotional  and  spiritual 
"clean  sweep." 

What  shock  methods  are  used  by  tragic  playwrights  to  shake  up 
the  unconscious?  And  why  stir  it  up,  unless  to  prepare  the  audience  for 
purgation?  Has  it  been  a  general  practice  in  great  tragedy  (the  only 
tragedy  to  which  we  commonly  allow  cathartic  effect)  down  through 
the  ages?  Can  we  observe  anything  definite  about  its  special  tech- 
niques? 

"Why,"  asks  any  squeamish  beginning  reader — and  young  students 
are  often  very  proper — "Why  does  this  tragedy  by  this  renowned  play- 
wright go  out  of  its  way  to  lug  in  disgusting  horrors — filth,  cruelty,  per- 
version, savage  bloodshed,  corpses,  incest?" 

I  am  rather  ashamed  to  remember  that  I  have  heard  this  question 
answered  by  teachers  I  respected  (and  by  myself,  too,  before  I  began 
to  try  to  think  the  thing  out)  somewhat  like  this:  "Maxwell  Anderson 
did  it  because  he  studied  the  Elizabethans  to  find  out  how  they  wrote 
tragedy.  The  Elizabethans  did  it  because  they  modelled  their  tragedies 
on  Seneca,  the  Roman,  who  modelled  his  on  the  Greeks.  The  Greeks  did 
it  because  their  tragedy  originated  in  religious  representations  of  the 
Greek  myths,  which  were  primitively  bloody,  sexy,  and  dirty." 

My  sense  of  shame  for  this  answer  is  caused  by  my  feeling  that  it  is 
mechanical,  it  disregards  art.  Great  tragedy  is  great  art;  and  great  artists 
though  they  often  follow  conventions  do  not  accept  them  unless  they 
can  feel  their  artistic  validity.  I  cannot  believe  that  tragic  horrors  have 
survived  without  an  enduring  recognition  of  their  artistic  value,  crea- 
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tively  expressed  as  a  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  playwrights  (perhaps 
unconscious,  certainly  not  clearly  formulated,  I  grant)  that  they  have 
an  important  artistic  function. 

You  must  be  quite  aware  by  now  that  I  am  advancing  a  sort  of 
neo-Aristotelian  explanation  of  catharsis,  a  combination  of  ancient  and 
modern  psychologies  which  makes  this  assertion:  the  purgation  pro- 
duced by  certain  great  plays  is  accomplished  by  first  getting  the  audi- 
ence into  an  emotional  state  which  unlocks  the  repressions  and  mingles 
the  ordinarily  suppressed  unconscious  feelings  with  the  conscious  ones; 
then  they  can  be  purged  by  the  death  of  a  Hero,  upon  whom  they  have 
been  conferred  by  the  process  which  has  made  him  into  a  Symbol. 

A  secondary  assertion  goes  with  this:  the  cathartic  effects  of  different 
successful  tragedies  may  differ  in  degree;  but  this  is  probably  a  matter 
of  completeness  of  emotional  purgation,  and  the  completeness  of  purga- 
tion depends  on  the  thoroughness  of  the  preliminary  release  of  the  sub- 
conscious materials  from  repression.  A  tragedy  which  does  not  fully  reach 
us,  one  which  does  not  deeply  disturb  us,  cannot  completely  purify  us. 
And  a  play  which  produces  in  its  audience  feelings  merely  upon  the 
conscious,  rational  level  cannot  be  expected  to  produce  any  cathartic 
effect  whatever — Shaw,  with  his  theory  of  passionate  intelligence  not- 
withstanding. His  Saint  Joan  is  not  an  exception.  I  acknowledge  its 
tragic  power;  but  it  is  not  purely  intellectual,  and  it  does  make  use  of 
emotional  shock,  both  where  Joan  goes  to  the  fire  at  the  end  of  her 
trial  and  where,  for  the  Epilogue,  she  returns  from  it. 

I  most  assuredly  do  not  wish  to  belabor  this  point  by  compiling  any 
anthology  of  horrors  from  great  tragedy;  yet  I  cannot  in  critical  fair- 
ness merely  assert  that  great  tragedy  consistently  makes  use  of  them. 
But  before  I  set  down  a  few  of  the  facts  that  suggest  the  universality 
of  the  practice  among  successful  tragic  playwrights,  allow  me  here  once 
more  a  reminder  that  in  the  theater  these  grim  and  disgusting  aspects 
of  life  are  drawn  a  little  apart  from  the  audience's  assessment  of  reality, 
are  set  in  the  drama's  characteristic  framework  of  ironic  impersonation 
by  actors,  ironic  perception  by  spectators,  thus  giving  the  mitigating 
sense  that  all  is  "a  play." 

"In  Show  Bu-Business,"  said  the  stuttering  Manager,  "nothing  suc- 
ceeds like  Su-Sex."  He  probably  did  not  go  on,  "Because  the  theater 
depends  on  arousing  the  customers'  emotions,  and  sex  is  the  royal  road 
to  doing  that."  But  he  doubtless  knew  it.  The  theater  has  always 
obviously  known  it,  from  Aeschylus  and  Aristophanes  through  Shake- 
speare, Moliere,  Congreve,  and  Goethe,  to  Bernard  Shaw  and  Tennessee 
Williams.  Freud  and  Jung  described  and  analyzed  partly  by  using  the 
Greek,  the  Elizabethan,  and  the  German  dramatists'  characters  as  case- 
histories;  and  they  gave  us  the  vocabulary  of  literary  sex-terms  we  use 
today.  But  the  Greeks  had  words  for  most  of  these  things;  medieval 
moralists  classified  human  sins  and  vices  carefully  and  elaborately;  and 
the  Renaissance  psychologist  Robert  Burton  had,  through  his  Anatomy  of 
Melancholy,  an  influence  on  the  dramatist  John  Ford  very  similar  to 
Sigmund  Freud's  on  Eugene  O'Neill's  Strange  Interlude  and  Mourning 
Becomes  Electra.  Dramatists  have  always  known  somehow,  if  only  by 
their  specially  developed  sympathy  with  the  ordinary  human  heart,  the 
potency  of  sexual  suggestion  in  the  theater. 
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Very  strong  in  great  world  tragedy,  strong  enough  for  many  dra- 
matic purposes,  the  great  moving  force  as  young  love  in  Romeo  and 
Juliet,  as  late  love  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  is  straightforward  physical 
desire  between  man  and  woman,  the  passion  we  make  sound  Freudianly 
exotic  and  a  little  nasty  by  calling  it  "normal  heterosexuality."  Sug- 
gested on  the  stage  even  these  normal  passions  can  disturb  profoundly 
the  unconscious  feelings  of  the  audience,  because  normally  they  are 
conventionally  repressed.  How  much  more  shocking,  churning,  releasing 
effect  must  there  be  when  the  playwright,  through  his  actors,  suggests 
the  abnormalities,  the  perversions  of  sex?  Psychologists  say  that  these 
are  present  in  plentiful  variety  in  everyone's  unconscious.  There  they 
are,  waiting  to  be  roused  from  off  the  fiery  lake  in  the  nether  regions 
of  the  spirit,  not  to  be  approached  without  agonies  of  the  mind.  Yet 
each  in  turn  of  the  great  tragic  dramatists  has 

Nathless  ...  so  endured,  'till  on  the  beach 

Of  that  inflamed  sea  he  stood,  and  called 

...  so  loud  that  all  the  hollow  deep 

Of  Hell  resounded. 

Just  to  run  over  a  few  of  the  perverse  sex  aspects  in  the  tragedies  of 
Shakespeare:  Titus  Andronicus  displays  sadistic  mutilation  and  canni- 
balism (necrophagy).  Romeo  and  Juliet,  necrophily.  Hamlet,  incest. 
Macbeth,  bloodlust  and  the  desire  for  unsexing  (castration-complex). 
Othello,  sadimasochistic  complexes  of  the  rape-murder  sort.  Lear,  nym- 
phomania, exhibitionism,  and  enough  suggestions  of  variegated  physical 
torment  for  an  orgy  of  sadism  and  masochism.  As  Caroline  Spurgeon 
says  in  Shakespeare's  Imagery,  ".  .  .  we  are  conscious  all  through  of  the 
atmosphere  of  buffeting,  strain  and  strife,  and,  at  moments,  of  bodily 
tension  to  the  point  of  agony  ...  of  a  human  body  in  anguished  move- 
ment, tugged,  wrenched,  beaten,  pierced,  stung,  scourged,  dislocated, 
flayed,  gashed,  scalded,  tortured,  and  finally  broken  on  the  rack." 

I  confess  to  an  awkward  feeling  which  I  imagine  some  of  you  share, 
about  basing  a  classification  of  all  emotions  on  sex  in  the  Freudian  man- 
ner. It  may  be  scientific,  though  some  psychologists  nowadays  dispute 
it;  anyway  I  am  not  scientific  in  my  Freudianism  here,  but  am  merely 
making  use  of  popular  "modern  psychology"  to  help  me  make  myself 
understood  on  tragic  catharsis,  by  myself  as  well  as  by  others.  It  may 
well  be  that  a  completely  scientific  Freudianism  is  unsuitable  for  the 
historical  criticism  of  drama  because,  being  scientific,  it  is  amoral; 
whereas  in  western  drama  the  aesthetic  tradition  has  throughout  been 
basically  moral.  And  very  clearly  so  in  tragedy.  Moreover,  Renaissance 
drama  at  least  (and  a  case  could  surely  be  made  for  Greek  tragedy  too) 
makes  the  chief  and  original  sin  of  passion  Pride,  not  Lechery,  the  sin 
of  sexual  lust,  which  is  subordinate  to  it  in  medieval  and  Renaissance 
morality.  Accordingly  I  have  not  even  tried  to  be  strict  in  my  use  of 
modern  psychological  terms,  although  I  have  begun  in  the  modern 
fashion  with  sex.  And  hereafter  I  shall  not  attempt  to  classify  all  moral 
shocks  used  by  dramatists  in  the  cathartic  process  under  sex — or,  indeed 
under  pride  either,  or  by  any  other  formal  moral  system. 

Let  me  go  back  for  a  couple  of  minutes  to  the  Agamemnon  of 
Aeschylus,  one  of  our  western  world's  very  earliest  great  tragedies,  to 
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see  how  consistently,  and  we  must  believe  consciously,  horror-shock  is 
employed  to  prepare  the  audience  for  purgation. 

In  may  well  be  true  that  the  Greek  tragedies  dealt  with  incest, 
cannibalism,  matricide,  and  the  like  criminal  horrors  because  the 
religious  origins  of  tragedy  imposed  such  themes  from  prehistoric  myth. 
Familiarity  of  the  Greek  audience  with  the  mythical  themes  may  also 
have  weakened  somewhat  their  shocking  effect.  Do  we  find  Aeschylus 
and  the  others,  working  on  these  themes  as  artists,  contributing  as  far 
as  they  can  to  such  a  weakening  by  softening  the  details?  Or  do  they 
appear  to  be  conscious  as  artists  that,  carefully  placed,  shocking  details 
have  a  place  and  a  purpose  in  tragedy? 

In  the  first  chorus  of  Agamemnon  Aeschylus  deftly  sets  the  blood- 
and-sex  image  of  eagles  tearing  a  pregnant  hare.  Clytemnestra  soon 
brings  in  the  theme  again,  together  with  dramatic  irony,  declaring  to 
Chorus  and  Herald, 

Pleasure  with  man  beside,  or  rumored  shame 

No  more  I  know  than — how  to  dye  a  sword. 
Then  Cassandra,  bearing  her  ironic  gift  of  prophecy,  enters  with 
Agamemnon,  who  treads  the  purple  proudly  to  his  death  within,  leaving 
her  to  give,  in  a  frenzy  of  second-sight,  a  mad,  horror-filled  description 
of  the  murder  going  on  behind  the  palace  doors,  a  description  packed  with 
such  images  as  shambles,  blood-reeking  hall,  blood-trail,  butchered 
children's  roasted  flesh.  She  seems  to  see  the  Thyestean  children  sitting 
on  the  palace  roof, 

Grasping  their  hearts,  their  entrails,  full  in  view, 

Most  piteous  load,  which  their  own  father  ate. 
Entering  the  palace,  she  recoils  from  the  smell  of  death.  Her  corpse  and 
Agamemnon's  are  shown  by  the  opening  of  the  back-scene,  and  Clytem- 
nestra boasts  how  her  husband's  blood  spurted  over  her.  Aegisthus,  her 
paramour  and  accomplice  in  the  murder,  renews  the  theme  of  cannibal- 
ism with  a  horribly  graphic  description  of  the  feast  of  Thyestes.  In  this 
play,  then,  Aeschylus  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  sparing  of  the  shocking 
details! 

The  catharsis,  of  course,  is  not  here  at  the  end  of  the  Agamemnon, 
with  Clytemnestra  and  her  paramour  triumphant,  but  is  reserved  for 
the  closing  play  of  the  Orestes  trilogy,  the  Eumenides  or  Furies,  in  the 
purification  of  Orestes  from  guilt  for  his  revenge  on  his  mother  for 
slaying  his  father,  and  the  ending  by  the  gods  of  the  blood -feud  of  the 
House  of  Atreus. 

As  for  Shakespeare,  I  have  merely  touched  upon  the  sexual  shocks 
to  the  unconscious  mind  of  the  audience  which  are  rather  obvious  in 
his  tragedies.  How  many  separate  examples  of  shock  through  horror, 
not  only  sexual  but  of  all  kinds,  are  there  in  his  "great  tragedies"  alone? 
We  have  happened  to  mention  just  a  few  of  those  in  Hamlet.  For  the 
great  tragedies  would  anyone  be  likely  to  guess  a  total  in  less  than  three 
figures?  And  to  these  we  should  add  those  in  the  tragic  histories  like 
Richard  III;  and,  if  we  consider  plausible  the  idea  of  an  intermediate 
catharsis,  to  be  found  when  a  play  is  partially  but  not  ultimately  tragic 
in  effect,  we  should  have  to  add  such  histories  as  Henry  IV  and  the 
tragi-comedies  of  various  types,  such  as  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  Meas- 
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ure  for  Measure,  and  Cymbeline.  A  well  classified,  well  illustrated 
critical  survey,  "Shock  Effects  and  Catharsis  in  Shakespeare's  Tragic 
Writing,"  might  perhaps  be  compressed  into  a  single  solid  volume. 

Even  outside  the  work  of  Shakespeare  the  Jacobean  period  abounds 
in  valid  tragedies,  and  there  are  a  notable  few  in  the  period  of  decline 
from  1625  to  1642.  Again  only  one  illustration,  this  from  John  Webster's 
The  Duchess  of  Malfi,  a  play  which  deserves  a  whole  essay  to  defend 
its  splendid  psychological  horrors  from  the  reiterated  charges  that  they 
are  nothing  but  unmotivated  sensationalism: 

The  great  Duchess's  neurotic  brother,  Ferdinand  of  Aragon,  has  been 
trying  to  drive  her  mad  by  all  sorts  of  horrors — a  dead  hand,  a  dance 
of  howling  madmen,  a  convincing  waxwork  show  of  the  bodies  of  her 
husband  and  child.  He  is  under  an  obsessive  compulsion  to  break  her 
will  by  shattering  the  reason,  on  which  the  will  depends.  Her  tragedy 
is  that  her  will  has  not  always  obeyed  her  reason  and  so  she  must  die 
murdered;  but  her  victory  is  that  she  dies  with  her  reason  steady,  her 
will  unbroken  and  fixed  on  heaven. 

The  greatest  horror  she  is  made  to  face  is  none  of  these  sensational 
physical  shows  which  I  have  mentioned.  We  moderns  are  liable  to 
underestimate  it  because  its  quality  of  shock,  on  Duchess  and  on  audi- 
ence, is  religious.  It  is  a  horror  which  appears  in  Lear  as  an  ironic 
theme  in  Edgar's  keeping  his  blinded  father  Gloucester  from  suicide,  the 
fruition  of  the  horrible  spiritual  sin,  despair.  To  urge  this  sin  was  con- 
sidered fit  province  only  for  a  devil;  and  Ferdinand's  spy  and  agent  in 
murder  Bosola,  here  disguised  as  an  Old  Man,  speaks  to  the  horrified 
audience's  ear  in  the  insinuating  cadences  of  Satan  himself: 

BOS.  I  am  come  to  make  thy  tomb. 
DUCH.  Ha!  my  tomb! 

Thou  speak'st  as  if  I  lay  upon  my  deathbed 
Gasping  for  breath:   dost  thou  perceive  me  sick? 
BOS.  Yes,  and  the  more  dangerously,  since  thy  sickness  is  insen- 
sible. 

DUCH.  Thou  art  not  mad,  sure:   dost  know  me? 
BOS.  Yes. 
DUCH.  Who  am  I? 

BOS.  Thou  art  a  box  of  worm-seed,  at  best  but  a  salvatory  of 
green  mummy.  What's  this  flesh?  a  little  crudded  milk,  fantasti- 
cal puff-paste.  Our  bodies  are  weaker  than  those  paper-prisons 
boys  use  to  keep  flies  in;  more  contemptible,  since  ours  is  to  pre- 
serve earthworms.  Didst  thou  ever  see  a  lark  in  a  cage?  Such  is 
the  soul  in  the  body:  this  world  is  like  her  little  turf  of  grass,  and 
the  heaven  o'er  our  heads,  like  her  looking-glass,  only  gives  us 
a  miserable  knowledge  of  the  small  compass  of  our  prison. 
DUCH.  I  am  Duchess  of  Malfi  still. 

BOS.  Thou  art  some  great  woman,  sure;  for  riot  begins  to  sit  on 
thy  forehead  (clad  in  grey  hairs)  twenty  years  sooner  than  on  a 
merry  milkmaid's.    Thou  sleepest  worse  than  if  a  mouse  should 
be  forced  to  take  up  her  lodging  in  a  cat's  ear;  a  little  infant  that 
breeds  its  teeth,  should  it  lie  with  thee,  would  cry  out  as  if  thou 
wert  the  more  unquiet  bedfellow. 
DUCH.    I  am  Duchess  of  Mafil  still. 
BOS.  That  makes  thy  sleep  so  broken. 
Glories,  like  glowworms,  afar  off  shine  bright, 
But  looked  to  near  have  neither  heat  nor  light. 
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The  Duchess  remains  unbroken  by  horrors,  physical  or  spiritual,  and  in 
the  end  calmly  bids  her  stranglers 

Pull,  and  pull  strongly,  for  your  able  strength 
Must  pull  down  heaven  upon  me: 
Yet  stay,  heaven-gates  are  not  so  highly  arched 
As  princes'  palaces;  they  that  enter  there 
Must  go  upon  their  knees. 

Thus,  against  a  duchess's  pride  and  a  tempter's  despair,  she  makes  her 
choice  of  Christian  humility  and  hope. 

Modern  tragedy  may  be  said  to  begin  with  Ibsen,  rather  late  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  when  he  turned  from  historical  drama  using  mainly 
the  older  horror-devices  as  historical  drama  still  generally  does,  to 
writing  tragedy  with  contemporary  themes  and  settings.  With  him  and 
Strindberg  and  their  successors,  who  tend  to  imitate  them  when  not 
setting  their  plays  in  the  far  past,  we  begin  to  find  new  shock-images 
and  ideas  mingled  with  the  old.  For  audiences,  as  we  noted  earlier,  both 
change  and  remain  the  same  as  to  the  things  that  shock  them.  Syphilis, 
for  example,  was  a  subject  for  jest  in  the  Renaissance.  It  became  avail- 
able for  powerfully  shocking  tragic  use  in  Ghosts,  apparently  because 
under  a  century  or  more  of  repression  it  had  acquired  such  tension  that 
its  release  as  a  theme  on  the  stage  was  no  longer  funny.  And  there  is 
much  in  plays  like  Hedda  Gabler  and  The  Master  Builder  that  would 
have  had  slight  effect  of  shock  or  none  on  the  playgoer  of  ancient 
Athens  or  Renaissance  London.  As  social,  moral,  and  religious  ideas  and 
conventional  manners  change,  some  details  of  the  shock-process  change 
with  them,  but  not  the  general  process,  and  by  no  means  all  the  details. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  effective  users  of  horror-shock  in 
our  twentieth  century  is  Maxwell  Anderson.  His  historical  tragedies 
may  be  passed  over  here  for  the  reasons  I  have  suggested,  but  in  Winter- 
set  he  makes  a  consciously  daring  experiment  in  tragedy  with  a  con- 
temporary theme  and  setting.  I  judge  from  his  own  published  state- 
ments as  well  as  evidence  in  the  play  that  he  proceeded  by  making  a 
synthesis  of  great  tragedies,  centered  on  Shakespeare  but  reaching  out 
to  the  rest  of  the  Renaissance  and  to  the  Greeks.  Thence  he  derived  a 
recipe  for  combining  the  chief  ingredients  great  tragedies  have  in  com- 
mon, working  from  the  playwrights'  practice  rather  than  from  Aris- 
totelian and  post-Aristotelian  tragic  theory.  That  he  recognized  cathar- 
sis as  an  end-result  to  be  sought  through  a  play-long  process  is  evidenced 
by  the  presence  in  Winterset,  the  dish  he  cooked  by  this  recipe,  of  all 
nine  of  the  steps  I  have  enumerated:  hypnotic  rhythm,  establishing  of 
a  character  as  hero,  the  tolling  of  doom,  the  audience's  sharing  of  the 
hero's  struggle,  recurring  shocks  of  horror,  the  hybris  of  vain  hope,  the 
molding  of  the  hero  into  symbol,  the  hero's  death,  and  finally  the 
achievement  of  a  purgation  which  makes  this  play,  in  my  opinion,  the 
finest  tragedy  of  our  half-century. 

Anderson's  use  of  horrors  is  varied,  artistically  ingenious,  and 
powerful.  The  gunman  Trock  opens  viciously: 

You  roost  of  punks  and  gulls!    Sleep,  sleep  it  off, 
whatever  you  had  last  night,  get  down  in  warm 
one  big  ham-fat  against  another — sleep, 
cling,  sleep  and  rot!    Rot  out  your  pasty  guts 
with  diddling.  .  .  . 
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Horrors  of  crime,  disease,  hunger,  vice,  squalor,  are  blended  in  an 
atmosphere  of  night — a  river  black  and  chill  as  Styx,  and  Lear's  own 
storm  of  thunder,  lightning,  and  sleet.  Inside  the  basement  room  pipes 
writhe  like  the  intestines  of  dinosaurs.  Passionate  young  love  is  pitted 
against  sterile  old  hates  and  fears.  Judge  Gaunt's  remorse-induced  mad- 
ness, Shadow's  ghastly  resurrection  from  his  grave  in  the  river,  ring 
high  notes  of  horror  that  call  up  to  the  sudden  death  hovering  so  long 
to  pounce  at  last  upon  the  lovers.  And  at  the  end,  though  no  angels 
bear  Mio  to  his  rest,  old  Esdras,  rabbi  turned  skeptic,  makes  the  audience 
follow  his  spirit  some  little  way  into  a  sort  of  stoic  afterlife,  a  wandering 
among  the  stars: 

On  this  star, 
in  this  hard  star-adventure,  knowing  not 
what  the  fires  mean  to  right  and  left,  nor  whether 
a  meaning  was  intended  or  presumed, 
man  can  stand  up,  and  look  out  blind,  and  say: 
in  all  these  turning  lights  I  find  no  clue, 
only  a  masterless  night,  and  in  my  blood 
no  certain  answer,  yet  is  my  mind  my  own, 
yet  is  my  heart  a  cry  toward  something  dim 
in  distance,  which  is  higher  than  I  am 
and  makes  me  emperor  of  the  endless  dark 
even  in  seeking! 

The  avowed  tragedies  of  our  time  all  go  more  or  less  openly  to  the 
elder  tragic  traditions  for  their  techniques  of  horror.  Yeats,  Synge, 
Lorca,  along  with  lesser  figures  like  Pinero,  Jones,  and  the  earlier 
Hauptmann,  seem  either  poetically  romantic  or  romantic  with  realism 
of  details. 

Who  was  the  first  dramatist  to  make  use  of  Freudian  theory?  It 
may  have  been  Strindberg,  whose  use  of  horrors  would  make  a  good 
study.  I  suspect  Freud  was  used  first,  and  lightly,  in  Vienna  or  Buda- 
pest, then  seriously  in  Germany.  I  think  Freudian  tragedy  came  of  age 
in  O'Neill's  Strange  Interlude  and  Mourning  Becomes  Electra.  The 
horrors  in  the  former  are  rather  modern  in  the  Ibsen-Strindberg  man- 
ner, though  they  are  mostly  introduced  in  the  revived  device  of  asides. 
In  the  latter,  they  tend  to  be  Greek  horrors  modernized,  because  the 
trilogy  is,  of  course,  a  Freudianized  Oresteia  in  a  nineteenth  century 
New  England  "Greek  Revival"  setting.  O'Neill's  modern  psychology  in 
these  plays  has  been  reasonably  criticized  on  the  ground  that  it  is  too 
obviously  a  system  imposed  by  the  playwright.  Perhaps  in  future  trage- 
dies the  Freudian  basis,  although  helpful  to  the  writer  in  understanding 
his  characters  and  projecting  them  to  his  audience,  will  be  kept  better 
concealed,  save  in  cases  where  the  characters  themselves,  being  modern, 
naturally  employ  Freudianism  in  their  thoughts,  acts,  and  speeches. 
For  this,  we  may  have  to  look  beyond  Tennessee  Williams.  At  all 
events,  the  recognition  by  dramatists  of  the  psychology  of  the  uncon- 
scious has  served  to  prepare  dramatic  criticism  to  recognize  its  part  in 
the  cathartic  process. 

Much  seriously  impassioned  modern  drama  which  makes  use  of 
tragic  techniques  to  gain  tragic  impact  is  not  avowedly  tragedy,  but 
passes  as  realistic  or  naturalistic  social  drama,  or  as  expressionism.  It 
seems  to  me  that  some  of  it,  usually  that  which  is  not  far  to  the  left  in 
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respect  to  the  playwright's  ideology,  is  practically  tragedy  in  all  but 
the  label  the  author  has  chosen  to  give  it.  Here  I  should  class  Gals- 
worthy's Justice,  with  its  finely  calculated  scene  of  horror  when  Falder's 
mind  cracks  under  solitary  confinement  and  its  ironic  catharsis  in  the 
lines  spoken  over  him  after  his  plunge  to  death,  and  his  Strife,  which 
ends  in  the  bloodied  deadlock  of  two  heroic  opponents. 

Tragic  drama  by  the  more  extreme  leftist  playwrights  seldom  calls 
itself  tragedy,  but  nevertheless  gains  powerful  tragic  effects,  some- 
times by  the  use  for  horror  of  sordid  naturalistic  detail,  a  technique 
derived  possibly  from  Zola,  and  sometimes  by  the  more  generalized, 
strident  pageantry  of  horrors  featured  in  German  expressionistic  drama. 

I  venture  to  suggest  that  extreme  leftist  drama  does  not  call  itself 
tragedy  because  it  does  not  aim  at  complete  tragic  catharsis.  It  aims  to 
move  its  audience,  not  to  a  purgation  by  sympathetically  accompanying 
the  dying  hero  to  an  idealistic  fulfillment  beyond  this  earth,  but  to  an 
emotional  march-out  to  the  picket  line  or  the  barricades.  Such  drama 
can  work  powerfully  within  its  self-imposed  limits  of  materialistic 
philosophy  and  working-class  sympathy.  But  it  must  restrict  its  shocks 
to  those  which  can  be  made  to  appear  imposed  by  capitalism.  The 
audience  must  not  be  brought,  by  complete  dredging  of  its  subconscious, 
to  the  humility  which  has  to  look  for  purgation  to  something  idealistic 
and  spiritual  beyond  the  body  of  this  death.  The  great  world  tragedies 
are  not  limited  so. 

Yet  again  let  us  hear,  this  last  time  from  John  Milton,  the  purging, 
calming,  spiritualizing  tragic  triumph  nobly  asserted.  His  Samson, 
seduced  by  the  Philistine  harlot,  was  tricked  of  his  strength,  shamed, 
blinded,  whipped  to  toil  at  the  mill  with  slaves.  He  regains  his  spiritual 
sight  only  to  lie  dead  among  his  enemies,  shattered  in  blood  and  dusty 
rubble.    Yet  the  stars  shine  still. 

Come,  come:  no  time  for  lamentation  now, 

Nor  much  more  cause.    Samson  hath  quit  himself 

Like  Samson,  and  heroicly  hath  finished 

A  life  heroic,  on  his  enemies 

Fully  revenged — hath  left  them  years  of  mourning,  .  .  . 

And,  which  is  best  and  happiest  yet,  all  this 

With  God  not  parted  from  him,  as  was  feared, 

But  favoring  and  assisting  to  the  end. 

Nothing  is  here  for  tears,  nothing  to  wail 

Or  knock  the  breast;  no  weakness,  no  contempt, 

Dispraise,  or  blame;  nothing  but  well  and  fair, 

And  what  may  quiet  us  in  a  death  so  noble. 

Let  us  go  find  the  body  where  it  lies 

Soaked  in  his  enemies'  blood,  .  .  . 

All  is  best,  though  we  oft  doubt 

What  the  unsearchable  dispose 

Of  Highest  Wisdom  brings  about, 

And  ever  best  found  in  the  close. 

Oft  He  seems  to  hide  his  face, 

But  unexpectedly  returns, 

And  to  his  faithful  Champion  hath  in  place 

Bore  witness  gloriously;  whence  Gaza  mourns, 

And  all  that  band  them  to  resist 

His  uncontrollable  intent. 

His  servants  He,  with  new  acquist 
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Of  true  experience  from  this  great  event, 
With  peace  and  consolation  hath  dismissed, 
And  calm  of  mind,  all  passion  spent. 
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The  lecture  printed  here  was  delivered  in  Carroll 
Hall  on  May  2,  1956. 


THE  MODERNISM  OF  MONTAIGNE 

By  John  Coriden  Lyons 

Despite  the  prevailing  popular  belief  that  the  traditional  professor 
requires  no  provocation  to  deliver  himself  of  a  lecture  beyond  a  favor- 
able opportunity  and  a  captive  audience,  the  selection  of  a  topic  for  a 
lecture  in  this  series  is  not  as  easy  a  task  as  it  might  appear  to  be  at 
first  glance. 

In  fact,  the  lecturer  must  approach  this  choice  cautiously,  and  he 
finds  himself  in  waters  as  troubled  as  those  which  lay  between  the 
legendary  Scylla  and  Charybdis  of  classic  lore.  On  either  side  there 
loom  forbidding  reefs  through  which  passage  must  be  skillfully  negoti- 
ated, and  the  slightest  deviation  from  course  may  bring  the  unwary 
mariner  to  shipwreck  and  disaster. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  topic  chosen  must  not  be  too  narrowly  special- 
ized, with  an  appeal  to  only  a  limited  number  of  qualified  experts,  lest 
the  bored  audience  take  its  revenge  in  passive  resistance  expressed  in 
the  form  of  somnolence,  ill-concealed  yawns  or  even  outright  snores.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  subject  chosen  must  be  of  a  nature  and  character 
which  would  justify  its  being  sponsored  by  the  Division  of  the  Humani- 
ties. 

Using  the  above  limitations  as  my  guideposts,  I  have  chosen  for 
your  intellectual  pabulum  for  this  evening  a  theme  to  which  I  have 
given  occasional  reflection  over  the  past  quarter  of  a  century.  This 
theme  is  one  which  may  be  treated  again  and  again  and  yet  remain 
perpetually  new;  in  each  instance  its  newness  or  its  triteness  will  depend 
on  whether  or  not  that  particular  lecturer  has  been  able  to  provide  new 
angles  of  approach  which  have  not  been  hitherto  exploited.  As  for 
myself,  the  only  previous  public  expression  of  ideas  that  I  have  given 
on  this  topic  was  in  the  form  of  a  lecture  in  French  at  the  University  of 
Chile  back  in  July  of  1941.  I  hasten  to  add  that  the  script  of  this  earlier 
lecture  has  long  since  disappeared  "where  the  woodbine  twineth"  and 
that  the  only  faint  resemblance  between  the  present  version  and  its  pre- 
decessor is  in  the  title  and  possibly  the  unconscious  repetition  of  a  few 
of  the  more  basic  points.  This,  together  with  a  15-year  time  interval, 
a  geographical  separation  of  some  6,000  miles,  and  a  change  of  medium 
from  French  to  English  will — I  trust — clear  me  of  the  change  of  having 
presumed  to  serve  up  to  you  a  "warmed-over  meal." 

After  these  preliminary  remarks,  we  can  now  embark  upon  the 
topic  which  has  been  announced  to  you.  One  of  the  standards  of  meas- 
urement— and  in  the  opinion  of  some  critics,  at  least,  the  best  standard 
of  measurement — which  one  uses  to  determine  the  degree  of  excellence 
and  the  permanent  worth  of  a  literary  figure  is  the  extent  to  which  his 
ideas  offer  solutions  to  problems  which  are  as  pressing  and  as  difficult  in 
our  own  generation  as  they  were  in  his.  And  it  seems  to  me  that  few 
authors  in  the  history  of  world  literature  satisfy  this  particular  criterion 
of  excellence  quite  as  well  as  does  Michel  de  Montaigne. 

The  problems  in  question  have  in  the  course  of  some  four  centuries 
naturally  changed  in  external  appearance  and  have  become  still  more 
complex  with  the  introduction  of  new  elements — just  as  our  means  of 
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transportation  have  in  that  same  period  changed  from  horseback  and 
stage-coach  to  automobile  and  airplane  with  the  discovery  of  new 
sources  and  applications  of  kinetic  energy.  But  the  fundamental  prob- 
lems remain  strikingly  the  same,  and  I  propose  to  demonstrate  that  the 
observations  made  by  Montaigne  are  as  applicable  today  as  they  were  in 
the  last  quarter  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

Let  me  hasten  to  add  that  "The  Sage  of  Bordeaux"  would  have  been 
the  last  one  to  suggest  that  his  reflexions  and  solutions  would  be  or 
could  be  acceptable  to  everybody.  In  fact,  his  Essays  were  presented  to 
the  public  with  the  introductory  caution  that  they  contain  merely  his 
own  personal  observations  and  conclusions,  were  being  offered  solely 
for  the  interest  which  his  friends  and  acquaintances  might  find  in  them, 
and  were  in  no  sense  an  effort  to  impose  his  opinions  on  others.  Mon- 
taigne spent  his  life  in  an  atmosphere  of  bloodshed,  bitterness  and  strife 
which  had  grown  out  of  the  clash  of  conflicting  and  unyielding  opinions. 
He  was  too  fully  aware  of  the  selfish  motives  and  emotional  factors 
which  enter  into  the  formation  of  opinions  to  hold  the  hope  that  his 
solutions  would  be  pleasing  or  acceptable  to  all  men. 

Some  positively-minded  but  most  inexperienced  commentators  have 
seen  in  the  famous  "Que  scais-je?"  evidence  that  he  was  a  vacillating 
thinker,  uncertain  of  what  he  really  believed,  and  without  the  strength 
of  his  convictions.  Nothing  could  be  farther  from  the  truth.  There  is 
nothing  hesitant  or  uncertain  about  Montaigne's  ideas  and  conclusions, 
but  he  was  equally  sure  that  it  is  not  advisable  to  always  insist  on  being 
right,  regardless  of  the  consequences.  Montaigne  was  highly  sensitive 
to  suffering,  injustice  and  anarchy — and  all  around  him  he  saw  the 
evidence  of  what  happens  when  two  or  more  opposed  powers  are  equally 
insistent  on  being  right  and  are  willing  to  resort  to  force  to  prove  it.  As 
a  friend  of  mine  phrased  it  recently:  "When  a  man  has  just  been  killed 
in  an  automobile  wreck,  the  fact  that  he  had  the  right  of  way  is  some- 
what academic  as  far  as  he  is  concerned."  So,  as  we  proceed  with  this 
discussion,  let  us  not  be  misguided  by  Montaigne's  cautious  phraseology 
into  thinking  that  he  was  unsure  about  his  beliefs  or  unconvinced  about 
his  opinions. 

Of  the  many  problems  which  beset  us  at  the  present  time,  those  in 
the  international  field  are  among  the  most  disturbing  and  seemingly  the 
most  insoluble.  For  some  observations  of  Montaigne  on  this  subject 
which  are  pertinent  even  today,  I  shall  turn  now  to  the  Essay  on 
Cannibals.  (In  parenthesis,  let  me  say  that  this  essay  might  just  as  well 
have  been  entitled:  On  Peoples  With  Whose  Manners  and  Customs  We 
Are  Relatively  or  Totally  Unfamiliar) . 

As  a  preamble  to  this  topic,  I  might  observe  that  I  am  frequently 
left  with  a  feeling  of  great  frustration  when  I  see  supposedly  equally 
qualified  and  competent  "experts"  come  to  opposite  conclusions  on  any 
given  point  and  recommend  opposite  courses  of  action.  I  am  sure  that 
each  of  you  must  have  felt  that  way  from  time  to  time.  At  such  moments, 
these  words  of  Montaigne  come  to  mind: 

Clever  people  observe  more  things  and  observe  them  more 
intelligently,  but  they  add  their  own  commentary.  Then,  in  order 
to  justify  their  interpretation,  they  cannot  help  from  changing  the 
basic  story  just  a  little;  they  never  give  the  simple  facts;  they 
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"slant"  them  and  conceal  them  in  order  to  give  you  the  picture 
they  want  you  to  have.  ...  I  wish  that  each  man  would  write  only 
what  he  knows  and  as  much  as  he  knows  about  any  particular 
subject.  A  certain  individual  may  have  special  knowledge  and 
experience  about  the  nature  of  a  river  or  a  fountain,  but  about  the 
rest  of  nature  he  knows  no  more  than  anyone  else.  But,  in  order 
to  set  forth  to  you  his  one  little  grain  of  knowledge,  he  will 
attempt  to  encompass  for  you  the  entire  field  of  physics.  From  this 
vice  there  spring  forth  a  number  of  undesirable  things.  tt) 

I  think  we  would  all  agree  that  were  Montaigne's  admonitions  to  be 
followed  rigidly  many  of  our  publications  would  be  hard  put  to  it  to 
fill  their  pages,  but  the  long-suffering  reader  would  be  spared  a  great 
deal  of  confusion  about  subjects  with  which  he  is  not  familiar  and  on 
which  he  has  to  depend  for  enlightenment  on  the  opinions  of  supposedly 
qualified  specialists. 

It  is  of  course  axiomatic  now  that  most  of  the  mistakes  which  we  as 
a  nation  have  made  in  our  dealings  with  other  peoples  have  stemmed 
from  our  ignorance  of  the  customs  and  cultures  of  other  peoples  and  from 
the  false  assumption  that  they  would  find  good  those  things  which  we 
find  good.  I  am  sure  that  none  of  you  in  this  audience  need  indoctri- 
nation along  this  line.  However,  I  am  equally  sure  that  if  you  were  to 
make  a  survey  at  all  levels  of  our  population  you  would  still  find  a 
fairly  widespread  lack  of  understanding  and  intolerance  of  manners  and 
customs  which  are  materially  different  from  our  own.  And  at  this  point 
I  am  going  to  digress  long  enough  to  illustrate  this  with  a  personal 
experience.  One  day  in  late  September,  1943,  I  had  occasion  to  fly  over 
from  Tunis  to  Brindisi  as  security  officer  with  a  highly  classified  plane- 
load of  documents  and  equipment  which  had  to  be  assembled  in  North 
Africa  and  which  General  Montgomery  had  urgently  ordered  for 
immediate  use  in  recently-occupied  southern  Italy.  The  pilot  on  this 
flight  was  a  very  pleasant  young  Air  Force  captain  from  St.  Louis.  As 
we  stood  beside  the  plane  at  Brindisi  watching  the  Italian  laborers  unload 
the  crates,  the  young  captain  shook  his  head  and  commented:  "Those 
poor  stupid  voogsl  No  wonder  they've  never  amounted  to  anything." 
(For  your  information,  wog  is  the  term  which  the  British  used  to  apply 
to  a  North  African  Arab.)  I  pointed  out  that  these  men  were  not  wogs, 
that  we  were  in  Italy  now  and  these  were  Italians.  He  looked  at  me  and 
then  looked  back  at  them,  and  said  somewhat  impatiently:  "Well,  that 
may  be  so,  but  I  don't  see  any  difference  between  them.  They're  all 
little  and  they're  all  brown  and  they  all  smell  bad — and  none  of  them 
speak  English."  To  him,  no  more  was  necessary  to  make  them  unimpor- 
tant and  beneath  his  consideration. 

To  recognize  that  a  similar  attitude  was  general  in  sixteenth-century 
France,  we  have  only  to  examine  a  passage  from  the  same  essay  where 
Montaigne  is  talking  about  the  Indians  of  central  and  South  America: 

"Now,  to  get  back  to  my  subject,  I  find  nothing  barbarous  or 
savage  about  this  nation — from  what  has  been  reported  to  me 
about  them — except  that  one  calls  barbaric  anything  to  which  he 
is  not  accustomed.  Actually,  we  accept  no  standard  for  truth  and 
reason  other  than  the  opinions  and  customs  of  the  country  in  which 


(1)  All  references  are  to  the  French  text  of  the  Gamier  edition:  Les  Essais  de 
Montaigne  ed.  par  J.-V.  Leclerc.  4  vols.  Paris:  Gamier,  1925.  The  translations  into 
English  are  my  own.  I,  pps.  235-236 
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we  live;  there  we  have  the  perfect  religion,  there  we  have  the  per- 
fct  political  organization,  and  there  we  have  the  best  arrangement 
of  everything."  (2) 

Montaigne  then  proceeded  to  cite  a  number  of  ways  in  which  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  so-called  savages  appeared  to  him  to  be 
improvements,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  individual,  on  social  usages 
prevalent  in  France  in  his  time.  But  he  recognized  that  any  such  seem- 
ing advantages  would  be  rendered  null  and  void  by  one  by  one  simple 
and  devastating  observation:   "Just  look!    They  don't  wear  pants!" 

One  of  the  favorite  indoor  sports  which  our  political  theorists  have 
inherited  from  preceding  generations,  and  in  which  they  continue  to 
indulge,  is  that  of  fabricating  Utopian  political  systems — especially  for 
those  so-called  "backward"  areas  upon  which  we  are  now  prone  to  want 
to  plaster  all  of  the  boons  of  our  forward-thinking  civilization.  But  I 
doubt  whether  any  of  our  aggressive  "planners"  ever  stop  to  think 
that  its  counterpart  existed  away  back  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Turning 
now  to  Montaigne's  essay  "On  Vanity"  (which  should  more  properly  be 
rendered  "On  Futility"),  I  take  the  liberty  of  quoting  to  you  again  some 
incisive  observations  on  this  general  theme: 

"These  large  and  long  discussions  about  the  best  social  organi- 
zation and  about  the  most  suitable  rules  to  bind  us  together,  are 
discussions  suited  only  for  the  sharpening  of  our  wits.  .  .  .  Such  a 
political  and  social  system  might  have  some  place  in  a  completely 
new  world.  But  we  are  dealing  with  a  world  already  formed  and 
already  fitted  to  certain  habits.  We  are  not  bringing  it  into  exist- 
ence for  the  first  time.  .  .  .  Whatever  right  we  may  assume  to 
straighten  out  the  world  and  to  rearrange  it,  we  cannot  presume 
to  tear  it  out  of  its  customary  furrow,  lest  we  destroy  everything. 
When  Solon  was  asked  if  he  had  set  up  for  the  Athenians  the  best 
laws  that  he  could  possibly  have  made,  he  answered:  'Yes,  indeed, 
the  best  ones  that  they  would  have  been  willing  to  accept.'  "(3) 

When  I  started  planning  this  lecture,  it  was  in  my  mind  to  follow 
the  example  of  Montaigne  and  carefully  avoid  any  reference  to  the 
critical  problem  which  is  facing  the  people  of  this  area  at  the  present 
time:  that  of  integration  in  the  schools  and  other  public  facilities.  How- 
ever, I  cannot  leave  the  above  quotation  without  observing  that  all 
responsible  for  decisions  in  this  vital  matter  might  do  worse  than  to 
meditate  at  length  on  Montaigne's  observations  in  the  above  quotation. 
Whatever  might  be  the  ambitions  and  desires  of  the  extremists  on  either 
side  of  this  burning  question,  the  very  worst  thing  they  could  do  would 
be — to  use  Montaigne's  own  words — "to  tear  our  world  out  of  its  cus- 
tomary furrow,  lest  we  destroy  everything." 

As  a  final  bit  of  sampling  of  the  comments  of  Montaigne  which  could 
easily  help  guide  us  in  the  conduct  of  international  or  domestic  affairs 
today,  I  turn  now  to  his  essay  "On  Presumption"  (or,  again  offering  an 
alternative  title  of  my  own  "On  Excessive  Self -Assurance") : 

"There  is  another  kind  of  pride,  which  is  an  overly-good  opin- 
ion that  we  imagine  about  our  own  worth.  .  .  .  There  are  two  sides 
to  this  pride,  to  wit: — to  put  too  high  an  estimate  on  ourselves, — 
and  to  put  too  low  an  estimate  on  other  people.  ...  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  ultimate  source  of  the  most  false  opinions  that  we  hold — 


(2)  I,  p.  236 

(3)  IV,  pps.  76-77 
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both  public  and  private — is  the  overly-high  opinion  that  man  has 
of  himself.  Those  men  who  bestride  the  cycle  of  Mercury  and  who 
think  they  see  so  far  forward  into  the  secrets  of  the  Heavens  cause 
me  extreme  pain." (4) 

Montaigne  then  goes  on  to  state  that  in  the  study  of  mankind  which 
he  has  been  making,  he  finds  men  so  much  at  variance  in  their  convictions 
about  things  which  lie  completely  within  their  own  experience  and  in 
their  own  grasp,  that  he  cannot  take  seriously  their  conclusions  about 
things  more  remote.  Lest  you  mistake  this  for  an  admission  by  Montaigne 
of  inadequacy  on  his  own  part,  he  devotes  the  rest  of  this  essay  to  an 
analysis  of  his  own  mental  and  educational  qualifications,  and  comes  to 
the  conclusion  that  he  is  as  well  qualified  as  the  next  one  to  arrive  at 
firm  convictions  and  solutions  for  the  problems  of  humanity.  But  the 
very  firmness  of  his  convictions  leads  him  to  suspect  their  validity,  and 
I  add  this  quote: 

"Now,  as  to  my  own  convictions,  I  consider  them  to  be  so 
bold  and  firm  that  this  is  in  itself  a  condemnation  of  them." 

To  summarize  the  first  section  of  this  lecture,  Montaigne's  advice  to 
us  is  that  in  our  operations  in  the  field  of  international  affairs  or  else- 
where we  should  bear  constantly  in  mind  that  however  positive  our 
personal,  group,  or  national  convictions  may  be,  that  very  positiveness 
may  make  them  just  that  much  more  inadequate  as  solutions  for  the 
problems  with  which  we  are  faced. 

The  next  section  of  this  lecture  will  deal  with  Montaigne's  reflections 
on  the  subject  of  religion.  Certainly,  religion  is  a  topic  which  has  been 
of  engrossing  interest  to  mankind  since  the  beginning  of  time.  The  very 
successful  building  campaigns  which  the  churches  of  Chapel  Hill  have 
launched  within  the  past  year  are  all  the  proof  one  needs  that  religion 
is  just  as  vital  a  matter  today  as  it  was  in  France  in  the  age  of  Montaigne. 

While  one  finds  throughout  the  Essays  innumerable  sporadic  refer- 
ences to  the  subject  of  religion,  I  am  going  to  confine  myself  in  this 
lecture  to  observations  on  the  subject  which  are  to  be  found  in  his 
Apologie  de  Raimond  Sebonde.  Since  many  of  you  are  probably  not 
acquainted  with  this  item  and  its  place  in  the  intellectual  history  of 
Montaigne,  I  am  going  to  ask  the  indulgence  of  those  of  you  who  do 
know  more  about  it  while  I  give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  background  of  this 
essay.  The  Apologie  is  by  far  the  longest  of  the  Essays  and  is  in  fact  a 
monograph  in  itself  (218  printed  pages  in  my  edition).  He  had  been 
thinking  about  it  for  thirty  years,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  in  1592, 
there  were  in  his  copy  of  the  1588  edition  marginal  annotations  and 
revisions  which  prove  that  he  had  not  even  then  made  his  last  observa- 
tions. 

Raimond  Sebonde  was  a  Catalan  doctor  born  in  Barcelona  who 
practiced  medicine  in  Toulouse  into  the  first  third  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. At  some  time  before  his  death  in  1536,  he  had  completed  a  work 
in  Latin  entitled  Liber  Creaturarum,  seu  Naturae.  First  put  into  print 
at  Lyon  in  1487,  the  Latin  text  had  been  frequently  reprinted  in  France, 
Germany  and  Italy.  Numerous  translations,  adaptations  and  digests  had 
been  made  into  French  of  which  the  most  famous  before  that  of  Mon- 
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taigne  was,  perhaps,  that  of  the  then-famous  translator  Jean  Martin  done 
in  1556  at  the  express  command  of  the  Queen-Mother  Eleanor,  the 
widow  of  Francis  1st.  All  of  this  is  listed  to  convince  you  that  the  work 
of  Sebonde  was  not,  as  some  commentators  might  lead  you  to  believe, 
a  vaguely-known  Latin  work  about  religion  by  some  obscure  commen- 
tator of  the  15th  century.  The  numerous  re-treatments  of  the  work 
prove  that  it  was  very  much  in  the  minds  of  Frenchmen  in  the  period 
of  the  Reform  and  that  it  was  no  passing  whim  which  prompted  the 
elder  Montaigne  to  charge  his  son  with  preparing  a  new  and  more 
accurate  translation  into  French. 

However,  the  elder  Montaigne  did  not  live  to  see  the  completion  of 
the  Theologie  Naturelle,  which  was  the  title  Michel  chose  to  give  his 
French  version.  In  fact,  the  preface  in  which  Michel  dedicated  this  work 
to  his  father  and  in  which  he  wished  him  a  long  and  happy  life  is  dated 
in  Paris  June  18th,  1568;  it  was  on  this  very  same  day  that  the  father 
passed  away  quietly  in  the  family  castle  near  Bordeaux. 

Essentially,  the  intent  of  Sebonde's  work  is  to  explain  spiritual 
mysteries  through  the  application  of  the  observed  laws  of  physical 
sciences.  Since  God  is  one,  changeless  and  constant,  all  that  he  does 
must  be  done  in  accordance  with  an  unchanging  set  of  rules  and  prin- 
ciples which  are  the  expression  of  his  omniscience.  Since  God  created 
our  own  world,  we  can  start  there  and  determine  what  laws  underlie 
the  nature  which  surrounds  us.  Then,  assuming  that  these  laws  must  be 
applicable  throughout  the  universe  and  beyond,  we  can  mount  to  an 
understanding  of  the  worlds  outside  of  and  beyond  our  own.  In  short, 
we  can  bridge  the  gap  between  our  physical  world  and  God  by  applying 
those  same  rules  and  principles  which  God  followed  in  creating  our 
world. 

It  is  granted  that  Sebonde's  thesis  is  over-simplified  in  this  very 
brief  digest.  It  would  also  be  laughed  out  of  any  theological  court. 
However,  while  making  allowance  for  the  rather  primitive  scientific 
knowledge  available  to  Sebonde's  time,  the  line  of  reasoning  is  not  too 
far  removed  from  those  followed  by  various  schools  of  "scientific 
Christianity"  in  times  much  closer  to  our  own.  It  is  not  strange  then 
that  such  a  pattern  of  thinking  would  intrigue  a  mind  as  curious  as 
Montaigne's  was,  nor  that  his  perplexities  about  religion  would  result 
in  a  document  representing  about  one-sixth  of  the  total  volume  of  all 
the  Essays.  And  I  must  agree  with  those  critics  who  see  in  Montaigne's 
essay  a  refutation  rather  than  a  justification  of  Sebonde.  That  was  more 
or  less  to  be  expected,  since  the  successful  culmination  of  Sebonde's 
method  would  lead  to  even  greater  positiveness  in  the  matter  of  religion, 
and  Montaigne's  entire  life  was  hedged  in  with  bloody  evidence  of  what 
too  great  positiveness  in  the  matter  of  religion  could  mean, 

Montaigne  comments  first  that  Sebonde's  objective  denotes  a  bold 
and  courageous  soul  who  attempts  by  human  and  natural  arguments  to 
establish  and  prove  all  the  articles  of  Christian  faith  against  the  atheists. 
He  then  notes  that  the  primary  objection  which  has  been  lodged  against 
this  work  is  that  Christians  are  wrong  to  try  to  support  their  beliefs  by 
purely   human   reasons,    because    these    beliefs   can   be    imagined   and 
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accepted  only  through  faith,  and  by  special  inspiration  of  divine  grace. 
However,  Montaigne  is  not  entirely  convinced  by  the  argument,  and  I 
quote: 

It  is  faith  alone  which  gives  us  deep  and  certain  conviction  of 
the  deep  mysteries  of  our  religion,  but  it  is  still  a  very  fine  and 
very  praiseworthy  undertaking  to  employ  in  the  service  of  this 
religion  the  natural  and  human  tools  which  God  has  given  us. 
Let  us  not  doubt  that  this  use  of  our  talents  is  the  most  honorable 
one  that  we  can  give  them.  .  .  .  Let  us  not  be  satisfied  with  giving 
God  a  reverence  of  spirit  and  soul;  we  also  owe  him  a  reverence 
of  the  body;  .  .  .  we  should  accompany  our  faith  with  all  the 
reason  (human)  that  we  have  in  us,  but  always  with  the  reserva- 
tion that  we  know  that  this  does  not  come  from  us  alone  and  that 
we  cannot  through  our  own  efforts  and  arguments  arrive  at  such 
a  supernatural  and  divine  level  of  understanding. (5) 

The  observations  just  quoted  were  made  in  the  last  third  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  I  would  like  to  ask  each  of  you  whether  you  have 
not  seen  or  heard  the  same  ideas  a  number  of  times,  from  the  pulpit  or 
in  print,  within  the  range  of  your  own  experience? 

Our  faith,  continues  Montaigne,  must  have  two  sides:  that  which 
we  accept  as  being  of  divine  source  and  that  which  we  can  correlate 
with  our  human  activities.  The  purely  spiritual  aspect  is  not  sufficient 
in  itself;  it  must  be  associated  with  our  daily  life.  And  the  contradic- 
tions of  our  daily  behavior  only  add  luster  to  the  glory  of  our  beliefs,  in 
which  connection  Montaigne  says: 

And  our  good  King  Saint  Louis  was  certainly  right  when  he 
urgently  discouraged  a  pagan  king  recently  turned  Christian  from 
coming  to  Lyon  to  kiss  the  Pope's  feet.  The  new  convert  hoped 
to  be  strengthened  in  his  new  faith  by  the  sight  of  the  upright 
conduct  that  he  would  observe,  and  he  might  easily  have  been 
driven  away  from  it  by  the  sight  of  our  licentious  manner  of 
living.  (6) 

And  then  Montaigne  muses  that  the  effect  on  the  pagan  king  might 
have  been  exactly  opposite.  He  cites  the  case  of  another  individual  who 
went  to  Rome  with  the  same  objective  in  mind.  He  was  at  first  shocked 
by  the  dissolute  life  of  the  clergy  and  people  of  that  day.  Then,  after 
reflection,  he  became  even  more  confirmed  in  his  faith  than  before,  con- 
sidering how  much  strength  and  divinity  there  had  to  be  in  it  for  it  to 
be  able  to  maintain  its  dignity  and  splendor  in  the  midst  of  so  much 
corruption,  and  entrusted  to  such  vicious  hands. 

Following  Montaigne  into  one  of  these  deligthful  digressions  into 
which  he  is  prone  to  plunge  unexpectedly  and  without  warning,  we  see 
him  deploring  the  way  in  which  people  misinterpret  and  abuse  quota- 
tions from  established  authorities  in  order  to  prove  some  point  of  then- 
own  fancy.   To  give  you  his  own  statement: 

It  is  our  experience  that  there  is  no  meaning  or  appearance  or 
right — whether  it  be  bitter  or  sweet  or  twisted — which  the  human 
mind  cannot  find  in  the  writings  into  which  it  undertakes  to  probe 
deeply.  .  .  .  Thus,  a  personage  of  considerable  dignity  who  wanted 
to  justify  to  me  the  quest  for  the  philosopher's  stone  in  which  he  is 
immersed,  cited  to  me  recently  five  or  six  passages  from  the  Bible 
upon  which  he  said  he  had  laid  his  foundation  to  keep  his  con- 
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science  clear  (because  he  is  an  ecclesiastic).  And,  in  truth,  his 
interpretation  was  not  only  entertaining  but  it  was  perfectly  suited 
for  the  defense  of  this  fine  science  .  .  . 

Is  it  possible  that  Homer  really  meant  all  of  the  things  which 
have  been  attributed  to  him?  And  did  Homer  really  furnish  all 
these  diverse  figures  and  ideas  so  that  theologians,  legislators, 
military  men,  philosophers,  men  who  treat  of  all  fields  of  learn- 
ing— no  matter  how  differently  and  contradictorily  they  treat 
them — can  lean  on  him  and  use  him  as  an  authority?  Homer  is  a 
master-supervisor  of  all  functions,  trades  and  craftsmen — an 
authority  for  all  undertakings: — anybody  who  needs  a  prophesy 
or  a  prediction  finds  what  he  needs  in  Homer.  .  .  . 

Watch  the  way  they  twist  and  turn  Plato  around.  Just  any- 
body, taking  the  honor  of  applying  Plato  to  his  own  needs,  puts 
him  down  wherever  he  wants  him.  They  parade  him  around  and 
inject  him  into  all  the  new  notions  which  are  current  today.  They 
even  make  him  contradict  himself  as  need  arises.  They  make  him 
condemn  manners  and  customs  which  were  permissible  in  his  own 
time,  simply  because  these  are  no  longer  permissible  with  us.  And 
all  this  goes  on  with  a  vividness  and  power  proportionate  to  the 
vigor  and  power  of  the  mind  of  the  interpreter.  (?) 

While  Montaigne  does  not  say  so  specifically,  it  is  obvious  that  his 
attack  is  directed  against  the  misuse  (as  he  saw  it)  by  the  new  religious 
and  political  creeds  of  the  16th  century  of  quotations  from  revered  and 
established  authorities  to  bolster  and  "prove"  their  new  programs.  What 
Montaigne  carefully  avoids  doing,  of  course  (and  anyone  else  would 
behave  likewise  under  the  same  circumstances)  is  to  mention  that  his 
own  use  of  quotations  to  illustrate  his  ideas  might  be  looked  on  as 
equally  twisted  and  perverted  by  opponents  who  did  not  share  his 
beliefs.  And  it  is  an  ironic  commentary  on  the  fickleness  of  Fate  that  in 
the  next  generation,  Montaigne's  own  ideas  and  statements  were  to 
receive  the  identical  treatment  which  he  is  attacking  here.  The  soul  of 
old  Montaigne  must  have  been  sorely  troubled  over  the  way  the  atheists 
and  libertins  of  the  17th  century  culled  his  Essays  for  appropriate  quotes 
and  used  them  as  their  main  ammunition  in  their  battle  against  ortho- 
dox Catholicism. 

But,  to  return  to  my  theme.  In  an  academic  atmosphere  we  are 
unusually  aware  of  the  miscarriage  of  justice  and  the  perversion  of 
truth  which  can  be  achieved  by  partial  quotes  and  quoting  out  of  con- 
text. However,  the  knowledge  of  that  shrewd  little  device  is  by  no 
means  limited  to  academic  communities.  Unscrupulous  advertisers  and 
shyster  lawyers  find  it  an  important  tool  for  their  maneuvers  and  the 
way  in  which  it  is  used  in  television  advertising  would  be  infuriating  if 
it  were  not  usually  so  puerile  as  to  be  very  funny.  Just  the  other  day  I 
found  old  King  Louis  XII  of  France  used  as  the  source  of  authority  for 
the  excellence  of  a  certain  brand  of  merchandise  and  poor  Robin  Hood 
has  become  the  guarantor  of  just  about  anything  from  soda-pop  to 
bath-soaps.  And  one  of  the  more  insidious  and  dangerous  uses  of  this 
technique  is  the  way  in  which  our  friends  in  Moscow  have  managed  to 
hang  new  meanings  on  words  for  democratic  institutions  and  use  them 
to  try  to  demonstrate  to  the  peoples  of  other  lands  that  in  England  and 
the  United  States  we  do  not  even  practice  what  we  preach.  Once  more, 
the  exterior  garments  are  new,  but  the  basic  idea  is  just  as  applicable 
today  as  it  was  in  the  day  of  Montaigne. 

(7)  H,  p.  356  ...  p.  357  ...  p.  358 
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Montaigne's  ideas  about  (and  digressions  on)  the  matter  of  religious 
belief  could  be  (and  have  been)  treated  at  considerably  greater  length 
than  we  have  time  for  here.  But  it  is  not  my  intent  to  give  you  an 
extensive  analysis  of  Montaigne's  religious  convictions.  While  I  feel  in 
the  matter  of  religion  somewhat  like  the  man  who  said  about  philosophy: 
"Philosophy  is  far  too  important  a  subject  to  be  entrusted  to  the  hands 
of  professional  philosophers,"  such  a  discussion  would  go  beyond  the 
scope  of  this  lecture.  And,  anyhow,  it  has  already  been  done  by  a 
number  of  people  who  have,  after  long  study,  arrived  at  the  most 
amazingly  conflicting  sets  of  conclusions  about  what  Montaigne  really 
believed  on  the  subject.  By  offering  my  own,  I  should  probably  only  be 
adding  to  the  confusing  divergence  of  opinion  which  already  exists. 

I  cannot  leave  this  section  of  my  lecture  however,  without  reference 
to  the  conclusion  of  this  longest  and  most  remarkable  of  the  Essays  (to 
which  Montaigne  refers  as  ce  long  et  ennuyeux  discours).  He  quotes  a 
friend  who  is  supposed  to  have  said:  "Oh,  what  a  vile  and  abject  thing 
is  man  unless  he  rises  above  his  human  condition!"  This,  observes  Mon- 
taigne is  a  very  neat  and  interesting  remark,  but  it  is  completely  absurd. 
One  cannot  grasp  a  handfull  which  is  larger  than  one's  hand,  nor  make 
a  stride  which  is  longer  than  the  length  of  one's  legs.  Man  cannot  of  his 
own  efforts  rise  higher  than  himself  and  than  humanity,  because  he  can 
see  only  with  his  own  eyes  and  grasp  only  with  his  own  hands.  Again 
I  quote: 

He  will  rise  if  God  lends  him  a  supernatural  hand;  he  will  rise 
if  he  renounces  his  own  resources  and  allows  himself  to  be  lifted 
and  raised  by  purely  Heavenly  means.  Because  it  is  from  our 
Christian  faith  and  not  from  Stoic  virtue  that  we  may  hope  for 
this  divine  and  miraculous  metamorphosis. (8) 

In  a  university  community,  one  topic  on  which  one  can  always  get 
a  lively  argument  started  is  the  theory  and  practice  of  education:  what 
materials  will  contribute  most  to  the  educational  process  and  what  are 
the  objectives  toward  which  one  should  be  aiming?  There  are  almost  as 
many  shades  of  opinion  on  the  subject  as  there  are  individual  professors 
and  students,  and  almost  every  one  of  them  is  prepared  to  defend  with 
vigor  the  point  of  view  which  he  (or  she)  holds.  It  is  normal  and  logical 
for  the  individual  professor  to  feel  that  the  subject  in  which  he  is 
primarily  interested  would  be  of  greatest  value  in  the  program,  and  that 
the  supplementary  subjects  which  would  contribute  most  are  those  most 
closely  related  to  his  own.  Let  us  hope  that  this  situation  never  changes, 
because  we  should  have  reached  a  very  sorry  pass  indeed  if  we  had 
people  engaged  in  teaching  who  did  not  feel  that  way  about  their  sub- 
jects. Now,  when  you  turn  to  the  students  for  opinion,  you  get  something 
else  again.  They  are  likely  to  consider  of  greatest  value  those  subjects 
in  which  their  interest  has  been  unusually  aroused,  those  subjects  which 
have  been  presented  to  them  most  effectively,  or  those  for  which  they 
have  greatest  aptitude.  I  have  even  encountered  occasional  students  who 
doubted  very  much  whether  any  academic  subject  had  any  great  educa- 
tional value,  and  I  actually  had  one  who  told  me  that  to  him  the  most 
engrossing  thing  in  our  present  civilization  was  professional  baseball. 

(8)   II,  p.  381 
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And  among  students  one  can  expect  to  find  a  wide  range  of  opinion  as 
to  the  relative  stress  which  should  be  laid  on  academic  studies  vs.  extra- 
curricular activities. 

Now,  it  is  in  the  field  of  education  that  Montaigne  contributed 
notions  which  have  received  perhaps  the  greatest  publicity  of  all.  I  shall 
now  present  some  of  them  to  you  and  believe  that  you  will  find  that 
they  still  have  pertinence  today.  As  is  true  of  all  other  topics  to  which 
he  refers,  scattered  and  sporadic  notions  about  education  can  be  found 
throughout  the  entire  range  of  Montaigne's  Essays  but  the  greatest  con- 
centration of  these  notions  is  to  be  found  in  the  fairly  long  On  the 
Instruction  of  Children.  One  of  the  most  entertaining  historical  facts 
about  this  essay  is  the  situation  in  which  it  was  composed.  In  March  of 
1579  the  very  beautiful  and  charming  Diane  de  Foix  was  married  to  the 
Marquis  de  Curzon;  both  families  were  close  friends  of  the  Montaigne 
clan  and  Diane  was  especially  popular  in  local  social  circles.  Some 
months  later  it  was  made  known  to  friends  that  in  the  due  course  of 
time  there  would  be  a  blessed  event  in  the  Curzon  family,  and  it  was  as 
a  manual  of  guidance  for  the  education  of  this  unborn  child  that  this 
famous  essay  was  composed.  You  may  well  inquire  how  Montaigne  was 
bold  enough  to  presume  in  advance  that  this  offspring  would  be  a  boy; 
he  explains  it  with  the  delightfully  naive  statement  "You  are  of  too 
noble  a  character,  Madame,  to  start  your  family  off  other  than  with  a 
male."  We  might  note  in  passing  that  the  Essays  did  not  appear  in  print 
until  something  over  a  year  later;  had  his  prediction  turned  out  to  be 
incorrect,  he  would  have  had  the  opportunity  to  make  the  necessary 
adjustments  in  his  text! 

Montaigne  starts  out  by  listing  his  own  shortcomings  in  the  field  of 
erudition,  and  his  disclaimers  about  his  qualification  for  the  job  at  hand 
are  so  derogatory  that  we  cannot  help  but  sense  a  little  bit  of  hypocrisy. 
However,  in  these  preliminary  remarks  he  is  just  setting  the  stage  for 
what  is  to  be  the  backbone  of  his  educational  program:  insistence  on  the 
development  of  judgment  as  against  the  mere  stuffing  of  the  head  with 
factual  material.  (Any  of  us  who  have  been  embarrassed  by  the  seeming 
ease  with  which  participants  in  television  quiz  programs  give  ready 
answers  to  questions  which  would  have  left  us  stammering,  might  get 
some  secret  revenge  and  consolation  by  adopting  Montaigne's  attitude. 
Because,  as  Descartes  tells  us  in  his  Discourse  on  Method,  most  of  us 
must  perforce  admit  our  shortcomings  on  many  other  things,  but  no  one 
is  going  to  yield  to  another  on  the  sufficiency  and  soundness  of  his  power 
of  judgment.) 

As  the  foundation  of  the  education  of  the  student,  Montaigne  recom- 
mended that  he  be  given  a  guide  whose  head  was  well-trained  rather 
than  well-filled.  Both  are  necessary  and  desirable  but  sound  judgment 
and  good  behavior-patterns  are  more  important  than  plain  erudition. 
Furthermore,  he  would  recommend  that  the  tutor  go  about  his  task  in  a 
way  different  from  the  one  usually  employed. 

In  the  usual  method  of  education  current  in  his  day  (says  Mon- 
taigne), teachers  shouted  into  the  ears  of  the  pupils  as  though  they  were 
pouring  into  a  funnel,  and  the  pupil's  function  was  simply  to  repeat  what 
he  had  been  told.    That  feature  of  instruction  should  be  changed  and 
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Montaigne  would  like  for  the  student  to  be  taught  to  go  forward  under 
;  his  own  power  rather  than  to  be  pushed  toward  his  next  objective. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  Montaigne's  educational  methods  are  pred- 

I  icated  on  having  a  specially  selected  tutor  for  each  specially  selected 

student.    In  passing,  he  casts  doubt  on  the  worthwhileness  of  the  kind 

i  of  group  instruction  to  which  we  are  necessarily  forced  in  a  democratic 

I  educational  system.    I  quote: 

As  for  those  who  try,  in  accordance  with  the  usage  of  today, 
to  guide  a  number  of  minds  of  such  divers  abilities  and  forms  with 
one  single  type  of  instruction  and  one  same  measure  of  achieve- 
ment, it  is  not  at  all  strange  if  in  this  mass  of  youngsters,  they  run 
across  not  more  than  two  or  three  who  get  anything  really  worth- 
while out  of  their  training.  (9) 

I  believe  that  most  of  you  will  agree  that  the  comment  is  still 
pertinent  today.  Those  of  you  professors  who  have  lectured  to  large 
groups  of  sophomores  have  probably  wondered  more  than  once  whether 
more  than  two  or  three  were  getting  anything  out  of  it  (especially  after 
you  read  the  next  quiz!) — and  those  of  you  students  who  have  been 
exposed  to  the  same  lectures  must  have  concluded  from  time  to  time 
that  the  material  was  probably  aimed  at  someone  else  in  the  class,  and 
not  at  you.  On  both  sides  of  the  fence  there  is  the  continuing  feeling  that 
a  single  approach  and  a  single  presentation  cannot  be  uniformly  effective 
with  all  the  members  of  a  large  class.  And  it  is  interesting  to  see  that 
this  basic  truth  was  as  apparent  to  Montaigne  as  it  is  to  us. 

The  principal  benefit  of  study  is  to  become  better  and  wiser, 
says  Montaigne.  ...  To  know  by  rote  is  not  to  know  at  all;  this  is 
simply  conserving  what  has  been  deposited  in  one's  memory.  ...  A 
competence  derived  purely  from  books  is  not  an  adequate  com- 
petence. This  should  serve  as  an  ornamentation,  not  as  a  foun- 
dation, do) 

Montaigne  goes  on  to  say  that  expert  dancers  cannot  teach  us  to 
dance  just  by  watching  them  perform;  expert  musicians  cannot  teach  us 
to  play  instruments  just  by  listening  to  them;  likewise  we  cannot  be 
taught  to  judge  well  or  to  talk  well  unless  we  participate  ourselves. 

Association  with  people  is  of  the  greatest  help  in  our  task,  says 
Montaigne,  and  especially  a  familiarity  with  foreign  countries. 

"The  important  thing  is  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  the  temper  of 
these  peoples  and  their  ways  of  behavior,  and  to  rub  and  file  our 
brains  against  those  of  others.  I  would  even  wish  that  the  student 
be  taken  into  this  atmosphere  at  a  very  tender  age."dD 

And  one  of  Montaigne's  primary  points  is  that  the  path  of  education 
should  be  made  as  accessible  as  possible  and  that  confusing  and  repelling 
vocabulary  and  terminology  should  not  be  raised  as  obstacles. 

"It's  objective  is  strength  of  character  (vertu)  which  is  not 
planted  at  the  top  of  a  rugged  and  inaccessible  mountain.  Those 
who  have  attained  it  consider  it,  on  the  contrary,  located  in  the 
midst  of  a  lovely,  fertile  and  flourishing  plateau,  beneath  which 
one  sees  everything  there  is  to  see,  and  it  is  possible  to  arrive  at 


(9)  I,  p.  156 

(10)  I,  p.  158 

(11)  I,  p.  159 

(12)  I,  p.  170 
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this  plateau  by  paths  which  are  swarded  and  sweet-smelling, 
pleasantly,  and  over  an  easy  and  smooth  slope,  as  easy  as  is  the 
road  to  the  vaults  of  Heaven." (12) 

Our  author  goes  on  to  say  that  he  considers  very  unfortunate  and 
misguided  those  poor  souls  who  have  come  to  regard  the  path  to  strength 
of  character  {vertu)  as  being  inaccessible  and  difficult  of  approach, 
located  on  top  of  a  rocky  cliff,  amid  the  briars.  This  is  a  ghost  with 
which  to  scare  people. 

"The  real  value  and  worth  of  strength  of  character  {vertu) 
lies  in  the  ease,  usability,  and  delight  in  the  practice  of  it,  which  is 
so  far  removed  from  difficulty  that  the  most  simple  can  attain  it 
as  easily  as  the  most  subtle."  (13) 

At  the  end  of  his  scholarly  road,  his  pupil  will 

"not  so  much  repeat  his  lesson  as  he  will  act  it  out  and  he  will 
repeat  it  in  his  future  actions;  we  will  see  if  he  has  prudence  in 
his  undertakings,  kindness  and  justice  in  his  behavior,  temperance 
in  his  desires.  .  .  .<14> 

And  then  he  says: 

"Compare  with  my  pupil  this  ordinary  scholar  who  has  spent 
the  same  amount  of  time  just  learning  how  to  talk.  You  will  see 
a  man  who  talks  too  much  when  he  should  be  talking  less.  How- 
ever, that  is  the  way  our  age  goes."*15) 

And  now,  as  the  hands  of  the  clock  move  on,  it  becomes  time  to 
bring  this  discourse  to  an  end.  One  could  of  course,  browse  along  end- 
lessly with  Montaigne  on  these  and  other  topics.  But  I  do  not  see  that 
such  additional  reflections  would  contribute  materially  to  the  theme  of 
this  lecture,  and  they  might  contribute  greatly  to  your  annoyance.  In 
any  case,  I  have  found  that  there  is  little  to  be  gained  by  extending  any 
lecture  beyond  the  conventional  and  sacrosanct  sixty  minutes;  by  that 
time  most  of  your  audience  has  stopped  listening  to  you  anyway. 

A  young  friend  of  mine  gave  me  two  suggestions  as  to  how  to 
terminate  this  talk.  The  first  of  these  was  that  I  present  in  summing  up 
a  tight  and  concise  statement  of  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  what 
I  have  been  saying  for  the  last  little  while.  He  contends  that  people  do 
not  listen  very  closely  and  that  at  the  close  of  a  talk  the  lecturer  should 
offer  the  conclusions.  This  suggestion  I  have  rejected  because  I  think 
that  to  do  so  would  be  to  betray  my  author.  I  do  not  think  that  Montaigne 
believed  in  the  finality  of  any  conclusions — his  own,  mine,  or  anyone 
else's.  He  thought  of  time  as  flowing  ceaselessly  along  and  continuously 
producing  new  circumstances  and  new  situations.  And  our  conclusions 
must  be  modified,  revamped  and  retailored  to  meet  the  new  situations 
and  the  new  circumstances.  And  thus,  inconsistencies  and  even  con- 
tradictions are  understandable  and  justifiable  in  the  thought  and  conduct 
even  of  the  same  individual.  I  shall  not,  therefore,  play  traitor  to  his 
thought  by  closing  with  what  might  seem  to  be  final  conclusions. 

The  second  suggestion  which  my  young  friend  gave  me  was  that  I 
select  some  problem  which  confronts  us  today  and  surmise  what  solution 
Montaigne  would  have  found  for  it.    This  seems  to  me  to  be  just  a  bit 


(13)  I,  p.   171 

(14)  I,  p.  178 

(15)  I,  p.  179 
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presumptuous,  and  I  do  not  care  to  risk  Montaigne's  celestial  (or 
infernal)  wrath  at  some  future  date  by  committing  him  in  this  fashion. 
However,  I  will  venture  to  suggest  the  technique  which  he  would 
probably  follow  in  trying  to  arrive  at  a  solution  for  one  of  our  con- 
temporary problems: 

1.  He  would  take  care  to  try  to  discover  all  the  issues  involved — to 
an  extent  that  most  of  us  do  not  do  before  we  rashly  voice  an 
opinion. 

2.  He  would  make  a  thorough  study  of  the  traditions  and  mores  of 
the  area  involved — knowing  full  well  that  things  which  may 
seem  illogical  and  unjust  when  viewed  in  the  abstract,  may 
suddenly  become  very  logical  and  very  just  when  examined 
against  the  background  of  local  traditions  and  customs. 

3.  He  would  examine  from  every  possible  angle  the  possible  con- 
sequences of  the  solution  that  he  might  offer. 

4.  And  then  his  fine  sensitiveness  and  his  horror  of  suffering  would 
prompt  him  to  propose  that  solution  which  seemed  likely  to  pro- 
duce a  maximum  of  contentment  and  satisfaction  and  a  minimum 
of  unhappiness. 

As  I  understand  him,  Montaigne  considered  that  the  function  of  edu- 
cation and  training  is  to  develop  a  philosophy  of  life:  that  the  function 
of  this  philosophy  of  life  is  to  develop  that  famous  jugement  which  will 
! guide  our  conduct  and  behavior:  and  that  the  function  of  this  jugement 
is  to  enable  us  to  live  contentedly  and  wisely  in  the  service  of  God,  and 
in  the  furtherance  of  the  happiness  and  well-being  of  our  fellow-men. 

If  my  interpretation  of  Montaigne's  objectives  is  correct,  I  submit 
that  his  program  is  as  praiseworthy  and  laudable  today  as  it  was  in  his 
time — or — for  that  matter,  in  any  time.  To  paraphrase  Montaigne  just 
once  more: 

"This  is  the  most  honorable  use  to  which  our  talents  can  be 
put."U6) 
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